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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  based  principally  on 
two  sources — the  twenty-five  volumes  of  Page’s  published  work 
and  the  extensive  Thomas  Nelson  Page  Manuscript  Collection  of 
the  Duke  University  Library— supplemented  by  whatever  additional 
material  I  could  find.  The  material  seemed  best  adapted  for 
use  in  a  critical  biography#  for  much  of  it  is  non-literary ;  in 
addition#  I  came  to  regard  the  pattern  of  Page’s  life  as  of 
greater  signif icance—signif icance#  not  importance- -than  any¬ 
thing  he  ever  wrote#  greater  perhaps  than  the  aggregate  of  all 
that  he  wrote.  But  I  was  deterred  from  attempting  a  biography 
when  I  learned  through  Mr.  Charles  Scribner  that  Page’s  niece# 
Mrs.  Frank  Johns#  has  been  at  work  since  1944  on  the  official 
biography  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Mrs.  Johns#  who  under  the  name 
of  Anne  Page  Johns  has  published  A  Fir  Tree  Prays#  and  Other 
Poems  (1944)#  hopes  to  revive  an  interest  in  her  uncle’s 
writings.  Inasmuch  as  she  enjoys  the  double  advantage  of  in¬ 
formation  not  available  to  other  writers  and  of  opportunity  to 
reflect  the  warm  charm  of  Page’s  personality#  her  book  should 
furnish  a  welcome  addition  to  the  generally  meager  information 
about  the  man. 
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The  Thomas  Nelson  Page  Collection  is  made  up  of  some 
10 >000  pieces,  about  half  of  them  letters *  the  rest  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  Page’s  law  practices  clippings*  bills*  royalty  reports* 
statements  from  the  trustees  of  the  Henry  Field  estate*  specifi¬ 
cations  for  the  Washington  house*  miscellaneous  typescripts*  and 
so  on.  At  the  stipulation  of  the  State  Department  the  papers 
relating  to  his  ambassadorship  are  closed.  As  compared  with 
such  a  collection  as  the  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  Manuscripts*  the 
proportion  of  material  relating  to  literary  matters  is  smaller 
than  one  might  hope  for  but  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Much 
of  the  material  sheds  light  not  only  on  Page’s  work  but  on  the 
literary  practices  of  the  time  as  well.  Probably  the  most 
valuable  letters  on  literary  matters  are  those  from  Charles 
Scribner  and  John  Fox.  Other  writers  and  editors  also  sent 
Page  letters  of  admonition  or  confession*  and  I  have  attempted 
to  indicate  the  cumulative  effect  of  those  letters  by  liberal 
quotation  and  frequent  reference*  especially  in  Appendix  A. 

Yet  the  literary  material  is  probably  of  less  value  than  the 
biographical.  Although  admittedly  the  color-scheme  of  a  man’s 
"den”  and  the  size  of  his  bill  at  Tiffany’s  bear  little  direct 
relation  to  a  study  of  his  literary  productions*  they  neverthe¬ 
less  contribute  their  measure  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
man  and  help  us  to  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the 
tradition*  evolved  out  of  his  writings*  that  has  grown  up  about 
him.  There  are  some  lacunae  in  the  collection,  such  as  the  lack 
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of  personal  papers  for  the  closing  months  of  1909,  but  nothing 
which  would  indicate  tampering  or  suppression.  The  collection 
was  acquired  from  Mr.  Rosewell  Page,  his  brother’s  literary 
executor,  and  apparently  was  made  up  of  all  the  papers  in 
Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  material  in  the  Page  Collection  has  posed  certain 
problems,  not  the  least  of  them  being  the  mere  deciphering  of 
handwriting  and  casual  typescript.  The  thin  hieroglyphics  by 
which  Charles  Dudley  Warner  attempted  to  convey  his  thoughts  to 
Page  reminded  me  forcefully  of  John  Kendrick  Bangs ’s  pun— he  is 
Charles  Deadly  Warning.  I  have  doubtless  erred  occasionally  in 
transcribing,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  capitalization  and 
punctuation,  but  such  errors  are  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart,  and  through  footnote  citations  the  doubtful  reader  can 
refer  to  the  originals.  In  quoting  I  have  avoided  the  use  of 
sic  except  where  it  seemed  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that 
neither  copyist  nor  proof-reader  had  erred.  Before  Page  had  a 
secretary  to  make  and  keep  carbon  typescripts  of  his  corres¬ 
pondence,  most  of  the  material  consisted  of  letters,  bills,  and 
statements  sent  to  him.  (Either  the  carbons  of  Page’s  own 
letters  were  preserved  irregularly,  or,  more  probably.  Page  had 
a  secretary  only  part  of  the  time.)  Reading  a  reply  to  a  letter 
of  Page’s  which  I  had  not  seen,  I  have  usually  felt  sure  of  what 
Page  wrote,  but  I  have  recognized  a  likelihood  of  error  despite 
my  assurance;  the  doubtful  reader  through  footnote  citations  can 
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refer  to  the  letter  Page  received. 

Since  it  is  axiomatic  that  only  specialists  read  dis¬ 
sertations*  I  have  made  it  my  policy  whenever  there  was  a  choice 
of  two  similar  quotations  to  use  the  less  well  known*  with  a 
reference  to  the  more  familiar.  For  this  reason  I  have  quoted 
liberally  from  the  Page  Manuscripts  and  rather  sparingly  from 
Pagefs  published  works. 

I  have  perhaps  placed  more  emphasis  upon  biography  than 
some  scholars  will  approve  in  a  literary  study*  but  I  have  felt 
justified  in  so  doing  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that^as 
Page  himself  recognizedyhis  writing  was  hardly  more  than  inci¬ 
dental  in  his  life*  though  it  provided  the  means  to  the  power* 
the  position*  and  the  wealth  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  by  other  methods.  The  second*  closely  allied  to  it*  is 
that  the  biographical  information  turned  up  in  my  research  dif¬ 
fers  sharply  in  emphasis  and  detail  from  the  traditional  picture 
of  Page.  At  the  same  time  I  have  attempted  not  to  forget  that 
Page  was  regarded  by  contemporaries  of  some  discrimination  as  an 
honorable  gentleman*  a  charming  acquaintance*  a  warm  friend.  To 
them  he  was  primarily  the  distinguished  writer  who  sacrificed  his 
career  in  order  to  become  a  public  servant;  he  was  a  wise  citizen* 
a  respected  and  valued  friend*  a  man  altogether  admirable.  More 
than  most  men*  he  was  the  product  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived* 
and  to  judge  him  wholly  by  the  standards  of  a  later  generation 
would  be  to  underestimate  both  the  man  and  his  work. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE.  1853-1922 
A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


Thomas  Nelson  Page  represents  to  many  readers  the  ideal 
Southern  gentleman  who  became *  by  virtue  of  exceptional  abilities 
an  honored  statesman  and  a  writer  of  note.  When  he  was  bom  at 
Oakland*  in  Hanover  County*  Virginia*  on  April  23*  1853*  his 
modest  prospects  and  endowment  gave  no  indication  of  the  rewards 
in  store  for  him.  Although  his  immediate  family  owned  land  and 

some  sixty  slaves*  by  any  ordinary  standards  they  were  not 

1 

prosperous . 


1 

In  1850  Negroes  outnumbered  whites  in  Hanover  County  only 
seven  to  six*  and  it  is  likely  that  few  estates  in  that  section 
of  the  piedmont  were  so  extensive  as  Oakland.  Even  in  tidewater 
Virginia  the  day  of  great  estates  had  ended.  Only  107  Virginians 
owned  more  than  100  slaves*  and  only  647  owned  more  than  fifty 
(Statistical  View  of  the  United  States*  . . .  Being  a  Compendium 
of  the  Seventh  Census*  Washington*  1854*  pp.  95*  320 ) . 

The  biographical  information  in  this  chapter  is  derived  from 
the  following  published  sources:  Page’s  published  work;  A.  C. 
Gordon’s  Virginian  Portraits*  Staunton,  1924;  the  two  works 
generally  regarded  as  standard — John  Herbert  Nelson’s  account  in 
the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  New  York*  1934*  XIV*  141- 
142,  and  Rosewell  Page’s  Thomas  Nelson  Page :  A  Memoir  of  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gentleman*  New  York*  1923;  the  records  of  the  regTstrar  of 
Washington  and~ Lee ;  the  Southern  Collegian*  1869-1874;  newspapers 
especially  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York  Time s ;  contempor- 
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Describing  Oakland  as  he  first  remembered  it*  Thomas  Nelson 
page  wrote  that  the  fields 


were  poor*  and  in  places  red  "galls"  showed  through*  but  the 
tillage  was  careful  and  systematic.  At  the  best*  it  was  a  boast 
that  a  dish  of  blackberries  could  not  be  got  on  the  place.  The 
brown  worm  fences  ran  lateral  lines  across*  and  the  ditches  were 
kept  clean  except  for  useful  willows.2 


In  accordance  with  the  wasteful  farming  practices  of  those  days* 

the  land  was  exhausted  from  years  of  depleting  crops  of  corn* 

cotton*  and  tobacco  without  cover-crops,  commercial  fertilizers* 

or  adequate  terracing*  but  at  Oakland  the  fields  had  not  been 

abandoned  as  nf armed- out ."  In  Page’s  own  phrase*  the  farmer  was 

3 

"holding  the  wolf  by  the  ears." 

It  is  significant  that  though  they  were  Virginia  "quality," 
there  had  been  no  great  wealth  in  either  the  Nelson  or  the  Page 


ary  periodicals;  and  autobiographical  and  biographical  accounts 
of  Page’s  associates.  In  addition  I  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  Collection  of  the  Duke  University  Library* 
which  has  provided  me  with  information  often  sharply  divergent 
from  the  traditional  account  of  Page . 

^"Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the  War* "  The  Novels* 
Storie s*  Sketches*  and  Poems  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  cpiantation 
Editions,  New  York*  1^08,  XII*  173.  All  references  to  Page's 
work  unless  otherwise  specified  are  to  the  Plantation  Edition 
(1908-1912)  and  are  cited  hereinafter  by  title  and  volume  number. 

Ibid.*  p.  190.  Apparently  at  Oakland  the  old  wasteful  methods 
of  farming  were  still  employed  in  Page’s  boyhood*  although  Edmund 
Ruffin*  advocate  of  soil  conservation  practices*  had  become  a 
Hanover  County  neighbor  In  1843.  See  also  Avery  Odelle  Craven* 
Soil  Exhaustion  as  a  Factor  in  the  Agricultural  History  of  Vir¬ 
ginia*  1606-1860*  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences*  XIII*  No.  1*  1925. 
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family  since  approximately  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Like  his 
friend  Thomas  Jefferson*  Governor  John  Page — he  who  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  John  Page  of  Rosewell--was  financially  so  involved  that 
at  his  death  in  1808  Rosewell,  the  handsome  plantation  home  which 

his  grandfather  had  built  in  Gloucester  County  in  1730,  had  to 
4 

be  sold;  and  thereafter  to  the  Page  family  Rosewell  represented 

the  glory  that  had  departed,  the  birthright  that  had  been  wrested 

from  them,  till  in  the  course  of  time  the  descendants  of  John 

Page  of  Rosewell  named  their  children  for  the  old  estate.  The 

financial  losses  of  the  Nelson  family  began  when  the  Thomas  Nelson 

usually  referred  to  as  General  Thomas  Nelson  pledged  his  personal 

credit  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  Continental  Army  before  York- 
5 

town;  at  his  death  in  1789  his  wife  and  children  were  left  in 

6 

reduced  circumstances .  The  Nelsons  had  been  importers  and  ship¬ 
owners  since  "Scotch  Tom"  Nelson  settled  at  Yorktov/n  about  1705; 
the  War  of  1812  ruined  the  family  business  and  consumed  most  of 
its  wealth  when  the  Nelson  warehouses  were  burned  at  Yorktown. 

At  that  time  the  Nelsons  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  paternal  grand¬ 
parents  went  as  refugees  to  their  comparatively  infertile  estates 


See  "Two  Old  Colonial  Places,"  XII;  Encyclopedia  of  Virginia 
Biography;  and  Susan  Pendleton  Lee,  Memoirs  of  William  Nelson 
Pendleton,  D.P. ,  Philadelphia,  1893.  RoseweTT  Page's  account  of 
the  family  in  Thomas  Nelson  Page ;  A  Memoir  of  a  Virginia  Gentle¬ 
man  is  misleading. 

5 

Also  known  as  Gov.  Nelson;  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.;  and  Thomas 
Nelson  of  Offley.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Signer 
of  the  Peclaration  of  Independence,  and  father  of  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  grandmother  Judith  Nelson. 

0 

For  the  best  account  of  how  they  managed  to  keep  up  appearances, 
see  Lee,  Memoirs  of  William  Nelson  Pendleton,  P.  B.,  pp.  31-32. 
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in  Hanover  County *  then  only  a  generation  removed  from  the  rough- 
and-tumble  semi-frontier  civilization  which  had  produced  Patrick 
Henry  and  Henry  Clay.  Rugswamp  was  "a  small  log  building"  in¬ 
tended  for  the  overseer*  which*  though  supplemented  by  porch  and 

sheds*  remained  a  "contracted  abode  of  six  rooms"  in  a  "remote 

7 

situation--five  miles  from  the  nearest  genteel  neighbor."  John 
Page*  sixth  in  a  family  of  seven  surviving  children*  saw  the 
economic  necessity  of  getting  away  from  his  Rugswamp  home  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  shared  the  opinion  prevailing  in  the  South  that  law 
was  the  most  desirable  profession  open  to  a  gentleman.  He  had 
attended  a  school  in  the  home  of  his  kinsman*  William  Meade*  later 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Virginia*  but  there  was  no  money  to  send  him 
to  the  University  of  Virginia  or  to  William  and  Mary.  Instead* 
William  Nelson  Pendleton*  who  had  married  John’s  oldest  sister* 

Anzolette*  took  John  to  stay  in  his  home  at  a  short-lived  Episco- 

3 

pal  school  in  Pennsylvania.  When  he  left  college*  John  Page 
served  one  year  as  tutor  at  Bishop  Meade’s  Episcopal  High  School 
at  Alexandria*  under  the  direction  of  his  brother-in-law*  and 
read  law  with  Henry  Winter  Davis.  In  1843  he  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia  and  the  following  year  received  his  degree  in 


7 

Ibid. *  p.  33.  Mrs.  Lee  is  always  a  little  tart  in  referring 
to  her  Page  kin  of  all  degrees*  excepting  only  those  at  Oakland. 

8 

Bristol  College  (Autumn  1833  -  March  1*  1837)*  where  Pendle¬ 
ton  was  teaching  mathematics  (ibid.*  pp.  55-S2).  When  that 
"college"  closed*  John  Page  and  other  young  relatives  went  with 
Pendleton  to  Newark  College  in  Delaware  and  each  paid  him  two 
dollars  a  week*  which  he  estimated  would  cover  cost  of  food  and 
fire  (ibid.*  p.  70). 
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9 

law  — a  career  curiously  like  that  followed  thirty  years  later 
by  his  son* 

The  somewhat  meager  circumstances  of  his  family  even  before 
the  destructive  years  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  are 
important  because  such  a  background  of  prolonged  financial  straits 
would  inevitably  influence  the  cast  of  thought  of  a  boy  growing 
up  into  an  age  of  millionaire s*  corporations*  and  get- rich- quick 
promotions*  That  he  could  look  back  to  a  vanished  family  glory 
made  his  situation  the  more  poignant  and  contributed  its  measure 
to  the  sensitive  pride  which  at  least  in  his  maturity  often  made 
life  difficult  for  him. 

The  tradition  of  the  family  was  conservative*  and  change 

was  regarded  as  deterioration*  This  attitude  was  particularly 

noticeable  in  a  meticulous  observance  of  every  minor  religious 

formality.  Regardless  of  weather  or  condition  of  the  roads*  the 

Oakland  family  drove  the  ten  miles  to  Old  St.  Martin’s  Episcopal 

10 

Church*  known  as  the  Pork  Church*  whenever  there  was  service; 

the  children  learned  their  catechism;  and  three  times  every  day 

11 

they  had  family  prayers. 


9 

CThomas  Nelson  Page? 3  "John  Page*1'  Encyclopedia  of  Virginia 
Biography*  III,  146. 

^"An  Old  Neighborhood  in  Virginia*"  XIII*  355. 

^"An  Old  Virginia  Sunday*"  XIII,  383.  Once  Tommy  created  a 
diversion  by  interrupting  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  to  inquire* 
"Grandpa*  what  is  ’smote1?"  (Rosewell  Page*  Thomas  Nelson  Page* 
p.  20).  Interruptions  were  rare  enough  to  be  memorable.  The 
family  were  notable  Episcopalians. 
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(After  a  photograph  opposite  page  10 
in  Rosewell  Page's  Thomas  Nelson  Page: 
A  Memoir  of  a  Virginia  Gentleman) 
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OAKLAND,”  HANOVER  COUNTY,  VA.,  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 

rooru  from  which  opens  the  dormer  window  at  the  left  of  the  three  in  the  row  The  additions,  at  each  end  of  the 
three  dormer  windows  in  the  roof,  were  added — that  on  the  right  in  1858,  that  on  the  left  in  1893,  the  latter  by 


7 


At  the  time  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  birth  in  1853  the  family 

at  Oakland  consisted  of  his  maternal  grandparents,  Thomas  and 

12 

Judith  Nelson  Nelson,  who  owned  Oakland;  their  son  William, 
who  at  fifty-one  was  to  become  a  Confederate  artillery  officer 
of  more  than  usual  distinction  and  to  be  known  all  his  life 
thereafter  as  Colonel  Nelson;  their  daughter  Mary;  Miss  Lucy  Page 
and  Miss  Anne  Rose  Page,  nieces  of  Mrs.  Nelson  and  sisters  of 
John  Page;  John  Page,  lawyer,  and  Elizabeth  Burwell  Nelson  Page; 
and  four-year-old  Prank. 

In  the  years  before  he  was  set  to  lessons  Tom  Page’s  life 
resembled  that  of  any  other  boy  in  rural  America  in  those  days. 

He  went  barefoot  and  learned  early  to  avoid  the  thorny  pyracantha 
bushes  which  surrounded  the  garden  in  the  yard.  He  was  probably 
delighted  to  watch  as  the  first  wing  was  added  to  Oakland  in  1858 
to  make  room  for  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Nelson  return¬ 
ing  from  China.  No  doubt  he  picked  up  chips,  slid  in  the  hay- 

\ 

loft,  begged  for  a  ride  behind  his  father’s  saddle,  hunted  stolen 
nests,  fished  in  the  spring  with  a  bent  pin,  watched  the  black¬ 
smith  at  his  forge,  hopefully  followed  the  milkers,  and  knew  every 
calf,  colt,  lamb,  and  shoat  within  walking  distance  of  Oakland. 

He  had  much  in  common  with  boys  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
West,  but  in  some  ways  his  life  was  peculiar  to  his  place  and 
generation.  He  learned  the  names  of  the  roses  in  the  garden--not 


12 

At  one  time  Thomas  Nelson  had  operated  an  inn  in  Richmond. 
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Mamon  Cdchet,  and  Seven  Sisters,  and  Marechal  Niel--but  the 

plantations  from  which  the  stock  had  come--Shirley,  York,  Hickory 

13 

Hill*  Long  Branch,  Off ley.  He  slept  in  a  trundle  bed,  or,  if 
there  was  company,  on  a  pallet.  So  many  people  ate  in  the  dining¬ 
room  in  the  basement  of  Oakland  that  the  children  had  to  wait  for 
"second  table •  "  Years  later  with  typical  humor  Page  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  short  blunt  nose  by  saying  that  it  had  been  pressed 

out  of  shape  against  the  dining-room  window  while  he  was  looking 

14 

to  see  "if  the  white  folks  were  done  eating." 

In  those  years  he  and  his  brothers  were  as  a  matter  of 
course  left  much  in  the  care  of  Negro  house  servants,  principally 
Mammy  Liddy,  who  had  been  his  mother's  nurse  and  through  conse¬ 
quent  years  of  authority  had  become  a  potent  influence  in  the 

life  of  the  family.  The  favorite  of  Tom  and  his  brothers  was 

15 

"Unc  Balia"  Brooks,  the  carriage  driver.  There  was  also  Joe, 
whose  mother  was  cook  and  who  was  appointed  to  play  with  Tom  in 
the  expectation  that  one  day  he  would  be  Tom’s  "body- servant 
His  idyllic  early  experiences  with  the  plantation  Negroes  were 
later  reflected  in  idealized  form  in  Page’s  fiction  and  are  at 
sharp  variance  with  the  essays  which  he  wrote  on  the  race 
question. 


13 

Rosewell  Page,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  p.  11. 

14Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 

15 

See  Page’s  comment  in  "Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia,"  XII, 

199,  and  the  pleasant  account  of  Balia  in  Two  Little  Confederates . 
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Tom  said  his  first  lessons  to  an  aunt*  Miss  Mary  Nelson. 

She  had  a  neighborhood  day-school  at  Oakland  in  the  "office*"  a 

detached  building  in  the  grounds*  where  Tom  learned  most  of  the 

first  two  books  of  Virgil  "by  heart."  It  was  one  of  the  few 

times  in  school  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  either  diligence 

or  brilliance.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  other  teacher  until  after 

the  Civil  War.  And  there  were  pleasanter  occupations  than  lessons. 

At  an  early  age  the  boys  were  taught  to  handle  guns*  and  once  a 

16 

school-mate  aroused  Tom's  envy  by  bagging  two  wild  turkeys. 

I/'/hen  the  Civil  War  called  John  Page  and  William  Nelson  from 

Oakland*  Prank  was  twelve*  Tom--at  that  time  a  very  fair  slender 

17 

little  boy  with  light-brown  hair  and  blue-gray  eyes  -°was  eight* 

and  Rosewell  only  three.  The  best  account  of  what  those  years 

meant  to  him  appears  in  Two  Little  Confederates*  in  which  though 

the  major  events  are  fictitious*  background  and  spirit  are 
18 

authentic.  The  story  of  his  father's  departure  for  war*  he 
affirmed* 

is  told  with  reasonable  exactness  in  my  book  "Two  Little  Confeder- 


16 

Rosewell  Page*  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  p.  54. 

17 

Ibid.*  p.  12. 

18 

Disguises  are  very  thin:  the  plantation  is  Oakland*  the  car¬ 
riage  driver  is  Uncle  Balia*  Cousin  Belle  is  an  idealization  of 
a  cousin  Belle  G-ardner  (according  to  Rosewell  Page*  Thomas  Nelson 
Page*  p.  42)*  and  the  father's  body- servant*  like  John  Page's*  is 
named  Ralph.  Page's  essays  contain  in  many  instances  the  inci¬ 
dents  and  background  both  of  his  brother's  memoir  and  Two  Little 
Confederates. 
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ates,"  as  is  also  the  rest  of  our  life  at  home  during  the  War. 
Not  that  all  the  incidents  happened  at  Oakland ,  Csic3  for 
instance *  the  capture  of  the  deserter  was  made  by  two  boys  in 
another  county*  connections  of  mine.  But  the  general  conditions 
described  were  just  such  as  I  remember  them*  and  many  of  the 
incidents  occurred  there.  The  names*  Prank  and  Willy  were  those 
of  my  two  Mont  Air  cousins  csons  of  Philip  Nelsons*  and  the 
former  was  my  elder  brother Ts  name.  19 


During  the  war  years  Page  participated  in  activities  that 

would  make  a  modern  child-psychologist  shudder:  he  wen t  to  see 

20 

the  fire-gutted  warehouse  at  Beaver  Dam;  he  haunted  the  site  of 

skirmishes  because  he  wanted  unexploded  cartridges  to  supply  him 

with  powder  and  ball  for  squirrel-hunting;  once  in  his  search  he 

went  so  close  to  actual  fighting  that  a  Northern  officer  sent  him 

hurrying  out  of  danger*  and  one  little  boy- -probably  Tom- -was  so 

loaded  down  with  cartridges  that  he  was  left  behind  because  he 

21 

could  not  run  as  fast  as  the  other  boys.  He  saw  abatis  thrown 

across  the  road,  and  woods  set  afire  to  enable  skirmishers  to 

22 

escape  pursuit.  After  the  bridge  below  Fulcher's  Mill  was 

washed  away*  he  forded  Little  River  on  horseback  when  his  mother 

sent  him  on  errands,  though  the  water  was  sometimes  so  high  that 

23 

the  miller  watched  his  passage  anxiously.  The  day  after  the 


19 

Thomas  Nelson  Page*  "Recollections  and  Reflections* H  unpub 
lished  typescript  in  the  Page  Manuscripts*  pp.  12-13. 

20 

Rosewell  Page*  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  p.  34. 

21 

Ibid.*  p.  33. 

22 

"An  Old  Neighborhood  in  Virginia,”  XII*  362. 

23 

Rosewell  Page,  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  pp.  35-36. 
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Battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  accompanied  his  uncle*  Rev.  Mr.  Robert 
Nelson*  to  the  battlefield  in  search  of  news  of  relatives  and 
spent  the  night  in  the  tent  of  his  father  and  his  uncle*  where 

he  saw  dead  and  wounded  men  and  heard  details  of  the  death  of  a 

24 

neighbor  to  whose  funeral  he  later  accompanied  his  mother.  No 
battle  was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Oakland*  but  Rich¬ 
mond  was  less  than  a  day’s  ride  away  and  the  whole  area  was  in 
effect  a  battle-ground.  Hanover  County  lay  in  the  path  of 
McClellan’s  campaign  of  1862  and  Grant’s  campaign  of  1864.  Seven 
Pines*  Chickahominy*  Old  Church*  Mechanicsville,  Gaines  Mill* 

Cold  Harbor*  and  the  Seven  Days  Battles  were  fought  there*  and 
Kilpatrick*  Stoneman*  and  Sheridan  went  through  Hanover  on  raids. 

Long  afterwards  Page  acknowledged*  "Looking  back  at  it  now  it 

25 

was  weird  enough*  but  at  the  time  it  seemed  only  natural." 

The  Page-Nelson  household,  probably  felt  the  pinch  of  lean 
Reconstruction  years  less  than  most  of  their  neighbors*  for  John 
Page  and  William  Nelson  returned  able-bodied  from  the  war*  Colonel 
Nelson  to  supervise  the  plantation  and  Major  Page  to  resume  his 
practice  of  lav/  as  soon  as  amnesty  was  granted,  so  that  after  a 
fashion  the  family  was  provided  with  both  food  and  money.  More¬ 
over*  of  necessity  Oakland  had  always  been  largely  self-sustain¬ 
ing*  and  it  lay  far  enough  off  the  main  roads  to  have  escaped 
heavy  damage  during  the  war. 


24 

Ibid.,  pp.  33-34. 

25 

"An  Old  Neighborhood  in  Virginia,"  XIII*  362. 
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Some  time  after  the  return  of  his  father*  Tom  Page  was 


taken  from  lessons  at  home  to  enter  an  ’’academy1'  conducted  by  "a 

26 

kinsman  who  had  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts* 11  Dr. 

Charles  L.  C»  Minor*  who  lived  four  and  a  half  miles  away  at 
Edgewood.  Page  and  his  cousin  Thomas  Kelson  walked  to  and  from 
school  every  day  except  on  the  lucky  occasions  when  they  could 
borrow  a  mule  not  needed  for  farm  work. 

Tom’s  progress  at  school  satisfied  his  family*  but  he  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  lessons  from  the  schoolmaster’s  sister*  Cousin 
27 

Fanny*  for  she  introduced  him  to  Tennyson’s  poetry  and  to 
Scott’s  novels*  which  Page  regarded  as  the  single  most  signifi¬ 
cant  influence  upon  his  writings. 

He  left  Edgewood  to  enter  Washington  College  in  1869  during 
Robert  E«  Lee’s  term  as  president;  like  his  father*  while  he  was 
attending  college  he  lived  with  Dr.  William  Kelson  Pendleton.  Of 
his  life  in  Lexington  we  know  little  except  that  he  was  not  a 
campus  leader*  that  he  joined  the  Washington  Literary  Society  and 

Delta  Psi  fraternity*  that  he  was  for  two  months  one  of  the 

28 

editors  of  the  college  weekly*  that  he  spent  his  vacations  at 


26 

Rosewell  Page*  Thomas  Kelson  Page*  p.  45.  For  some  account 
of  such  ne ighborhood—,rac”a demies 11  see  Edgar  W.  Knight*  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  South*  Kew  York*  1922*  pp .  76-98. 

27 

Shew&s  inspiration  of  his  sketch*  "My  Cousin  Fanny*"  which 
is  marked  by  unusual  warmth  and  mellowness. 

28 

He  was  known  as  the  "Short  articled  Editor  because  he  wrote 
the  first  page  in  short  pieces  instead  of  the  customary  three- 
columned  article  (Page*  "Recollections  and  Reflections*"  p.  53). 
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Oakland*  that  his  academic  record  was  poor*  and  that  he  left 

29 

without  taking  a  degree. 

Apparently  life  at  home  in  the  country  offered  too  few  com¬ 
pensations  to  Tom  Page*  for  his  brother  reports  that  he 


used  to  recall  the  time  and  place  when*  on  a  long  June  day*  after 
the  return  of  his  father  from  the  army*  that  gentleman  after  an 
exhausting  morning's  work  in  the  field*  threw  his  hoe  down* 
saying*  "Well*  if  I  can't  make  a  living  with  my  head*  I  must 
starve."  30 


To  Lee  and  Pendleton*  Rosewell  Page  attributes  the  greatest 
influence  exerted  upon  Page  during  these  years.  One  would  have 
expected  it  to  be  great*  for  Lee  had  already  become  legendary* 
and  Page  was  with  Pendleton  every  day.  Page  later  paid  tribute 


29 

The  records  show  that  Page  was  enrolled  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University- -the  name  was  changed  while  he  was  a  student-- 
from  September*  1369,  to  June,  1872.  During  the  first  two  years 
he  studied  Latin,  Greek*  French,  and  mathematics.  The  third  year 
he  studied  Greek  and  moral  philosophy*  with  one  semester  each  of 
mathematics*  German*  rhetoric*  and  surveying.  His  friend  Armis- 
tead  C.  Gordon  reports  that  in  literary  society  meetings  Page 
practiced  public  speaking  so  well  that  he  won  the  orator's  medal 
("Thomas  Nelson  Page:  An  Appreciation,"  Virginian  Portraits* 
Staunton*  1924*  p.  130),  but  as  there  is  no  record  of  such  an 
honor  in  The  Southern  Collegian*  Gordon  probably  was  in  error. 

"I  never  received  any  medal  for  anything  ^stories  or  orations^ 

I  wrote,"  Page  declared,  "indeed  I  never  even  aspired  to  one  or 
thought  myself  entitled  to  it"  ("Recollections  and  Reflections," 
p •  53 ) . 

Nor  did  his  father  believe  him  entitled  to  honors.  When  John 
Page  protested  that  he  wished  his  son  would  get  down  to  work  in¬ 
stead  of  "fooling  over .. .scribbling, "  Page  related,  "I  replied 
that  I  believed  that  I  had  it  in  me  and  it  was  bound  to  come  out, 
at  which  he  gave  a  very  proper  sniff.  I  neglected  my  studies 
shamefully,  and  got  through  ceach  semesters  in  the  class  of 
damnable  mediocrity"  (ibid. ) .  See  also  a  similar  statement  in 
E.  F.  Harkins*  Little  Pilgrimages  among  the  Men  Who  Have  Written 
Famous  Books*  Boston,  1902,  pp.  204-205. 

30 

Rosewell  Page*  Thomas  Nelson  Page?  p.  54. 
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to  both  men  In  a  speech  at  Washington  and  Lee*  published  as  "The 

Old  South*”  but  the  tributes  are  pleasantly  vague  in  the  flowery 

31 

rhetorical  manner  of  literary  society  addresses. 

Both  John  Page  and  William  Nelson  wanted  him  to  have  a 

profession*  but  until  he  earned  it  there  was  no  money  to  spend  on 

preparation  for  one.  Therefore  in  the  winter  of  1872-1873  he 

served  for  several  months  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Mr.  Theodore 

32 

Brown*  who  lived  near  Louisville*  Kentucky.  The  experience 

apparently  was  a  bitter  one  without  mitigating  circumstances. 

33 

All  his  life  Page  was  inordinately  sensitive;  he  had  made  a 

poor  record  in  his  own  studies;  and  some  of  his  students  were 

bigger  than  he --he  was  five  feet  eight  and  weighed  one  hundred 

and  thirty  pounds;  he  had  no  money  to  spend;  he  was  trying  to 
34 

write;  and  he  had  a  heavy  course  of  study  in  Blackstone*  Kent* 


31” The  Old  South*”  XII*  63*  64.  Dr.  Edward  S.  Joynes*  bon- 
vivant  professor  of  modern  languages*  whose  Rabelaisian  witticisms 
to  this  day  are  current  among  elderly  gentlemen*  and  who  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  two  ladies  of  Page’s  generation  as  the  perfect  example 
of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman*  is  not  mentioned  in  Rosewell  Page’s 
memoir  of  his  brother*  who  named  Joynes  as  one  of  the  two  "human” 
professors  he  remembered  from  his  college  days  (the  State  * 
Columbia*  South  Carolina*  May  23*  1921*  p.  8). 

32 

Rosewell  Page*  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  p.  59. 

33 

The  most  obvious  example  is  the  protracted  morbidity  of  the 
letters  written  between  the  death  of  his  first  wife  (December* 
1888)  and  his  second  marriage  (1893). 

34 

Mrs.  Anita  Gray  Berry  reminded  Page  of  an  incident  from  his 
months  in  Kentucky.  Walking  down  Beargrass  Creek  behind  the 
Brown  plantation*  three  girls  came  upon  him  seated  under  a  tree 
on  the  bank  writing.  He  put  away  paper  and  pencil  and  "told  us 
you  had  been  ’writing  a  story ’"--and  the  girls  did  not  believe 
him  (Anita  Gray  Berry  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  "Anita"  near  La 
Grange*  Oldham  County*  Kentucky*  January  2*  1901). 
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and  Marshall  planned  for  him  by  his  father.  Perhaps*  even*  he 
felt  himself --Nelson  and  Page  and  Virginian  as  he  was --humiliated 
by  the  somewhat  inferior  social  position  he  had  assumed.  His 
friend  Gordon  explained  that 


exigencies  of  the  lean  years  in  the  ’’Old  Dominion”  led  him*  upon 
graduation  csicJ*  to  school- teaching  for  a  year.  He  seldom  re¬ 
curred  in  conversation  to  this  experience*  save  to  deplore  the 
necessity  of  any  youth  of  eager  ambition  and  energy  having  to 
teach  school.  35 


In  a  rare  reference  to  the  experience*  Page  admitted  that 
he  found  teaching  "very  hard*  and  utterly  distasteful*"  and  in 
consequence* 


I  determined  to  apply  myself  and  fit  myself  for  the  practice  of 
law.  I  had  made  friends  with  a  Mr.  Hardin  a  son  of  General 
Hardin*  csicJ  who  had  a  law  office  in  Louisville*  and  he  offered 
me  a  position  In  his  office.  He  was  called  away  to  New  York 
suddenly  by  the  death  of  a  connection  and  he  asked  me  to  stay  in 
his  office  till  usiciB  his  return.  He  also  invited  me  to  stay 
at  his  house*  a  pretty  little  cottage  outside  of  town  where  he 
had  a  dairy  farm.  I  staid  in  his  office  all  the  time*  but  being 
half  ill  I  visited  my  cousins  In  the  evening  most  of  the  time  he 
was  away*  which  I  think  aggrieved  him*  though  I  had  no  idea  that 
he  wished  me  to  stay  at  his  house  to  protect  it. 

On  his  return  from  New  York  I  came  back  to  Virginia*  expecting 
to  go  back  to  Louisville  in  the  Pall.  ...  That  summer  I  wrote  to 
Mr. Hardin  to  say  that  I  was  ready  to  return  if  he  wanted  me.  He 
replied  very  politely:  but  said  that  circumstances  had  changed* 
and  said  that  he  doubted  if  we  could  get  along  together*  refer¬ 
ring  to  my  not  having  stayed  at  his  house  during  his  absence.  36 


35 

Gordon*  "Thomas  Nelson  Page:  An  Appreciation,”  p.  59. 

36 

"Recollections  and  Reflections*”  pp.  56-57.  But  compare  a 
contradictory  statement:  "There  he  taught  for  a  year*  and  he  says 
that  he  enjoyed  it  very  much"  (E.  P.  Harkins*  Little  Pilgrimages* 
Boston,  1902*  p.  206). 
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At  the  University  of  Virginia*  over  the  protest  of  John  B. 

Minor*  professor  of  law*  Page  planned  to  take  the  whole  law 

37 

course  in  one  year.  Like  his  own  Gordon  Keith,  he  practiced 

rigid  economy.  Again  he  lived  with  a  relative,  this  time  a  mile 

from  the  University  at  the  home  of  his  Aunt  Virginia,  his  mother’s 

38 

sister,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Nelson.  He  ’’took  an  active  part  in  the 

39 

debates  and  elections  of  the  Jefferson  Literary  Society"  — that 
is,  in  oratory  and  politics,  two  useful  keys  to  success  in  the 
South,  as  Page  knew.  He  also  wrote  for  The  Virginia  University 
Magazine  and  found  leisure  to  visit  in  the  home  of  Mason  Gordon, 
uncle  of  his  classmate  and  friend  Armistead  C.  Gordon,  with  Al¬ 


fred  P.  Thom,  Frederick  F.  Reese,  R.  T*  W.  Duke,  Jr.*  and  Robert 


R.  Prentis.  There  with  their  host  they  recited  Burns  or  some 

40 

more  modern  poet--Keats*  Swinburne*  Tennyson,  or  Rossetti  --and 


^"Recollections  and  Reflections,”  p.  61.  Compare  Philip 
Alexander  Bruce’s  statement:  "The  course  in  the  regular  school  of 
law  could  still  be  completed  in  one  year,  although  it  was  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  both  professors  c Mi nor  and  Stephen  0.  Southall^  that  its 
study  should  be  protracted  over  two.  No  entrance  examinations 
had  to  be  stood  at  this  time...."  (History  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  1819-1919*  New  York,  1921,  IV,  3) • 

38 

Rosewell  Page,  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  p.  62. 

39 

Ibid. *  p.  63.  Membership  fee  for  "the  Jeff"  was  then  ten 
dollars,  a  considerable  sum  for  a  student  in  Page’s  position 
(David  M«  R •  Culbreth,  The  University  of  Virginia:  Memories  of 
Her  Student-Life  and  Professors,  New  York*  1908,  p.'  '224)  • 

For  the  importance  which  Henry  W.  Grady  attached  to  political 
activities  and  oratory  within  the  literary  societies,  see  his 
letters  (1868-1869)  in  Raymond  B.  Nixon’s  Henry  W.  Grady:  Spokes¬ 
man  of  the  South,  New  York,  1943*  pp.  54- 6 V . 

40 

Rosewell  Page*  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  pp.  63-65. 
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tried  to  decide  what  was  the  best  line  in  ancient  and  in  modern 

poetry.  He  also  found  time  to  allow  for  many  visits  to  Edgehill? 

a  school  for  girls ?  one  of  whom  moved  him  to  "many  a  youthful 

effusion? "  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  was  interested  in 

41 

him  or  that  he  long  remembered  her. 

But  Page  apparently  found  it  necessary  to  apply  himself  to 
his  studies  with  more  diligence  than  had  been  his  custom.  Sensi¬ 
tive  as  he  was?  he  felt  driven  by  the  two  expediencies  of  making 
the  most  of  his  money  and  of  justifying  his  decision  to  ignore 

Minor’s  advice  regarding  studying  only  one  year.  The  work  came 

42 

hard  to  Page?  who  had  never  been  a  very  good  student. 

In  the  end?  the  strain  proved  too  much.  Studying  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  the  final  examination?  which  was 
public  and  oral  and  which  students  called  the  "B.  L."  because 
their  degrees  depended  upon  it?  Page  collapsed  the  day  before  the 
ordeal.  When  his  father  arrived  at  Charlottesville  to  witness 


41 

Ibid.?  p.  65. 

42 

John  Barbee  Minor?  distinguished  younger  brother  of  Lucian 
Minor?  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  men  who  taught  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia.  He  was  eloquent?  gracious?  forceful?  and  so 
devoted  to  the  law  that  he  opposed  any  change  in  it.  By  both 
his  philosophy  and  his  colorful  personality  he  must  have  had  a 
powerful  appeal  to  Page  as  the  personification  of  the  Southern 
gentleman  who  had  become  the  man  of  law.  It  is  probable  that 
Minor  was  the  second  of  Page’s  two  "human"  college  professors? 
for  he  would  have  seemed  the  realization  of  the  ideal  which  John 
Page?  riding  the  Hanover  County  circuit  to  settle  boundary  dis¬ 
putes?  had  never  quite  succeeded  in  being?  just  as  the  dignity  of 
the  colonnades  satisfied  a  hunger  Oakland  had  only  whetted  for 
him. 
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his  son’s  triumphs*  the  young  man  lay  in  bed  with  a  fever.  His 

father  probably  was  ill  with  disappointment*  too*  but  went  at 

once  to  Minor  to  arrange  for  an  examination  to  be  given  at  some 

other  time.  The  following  November  Page  successfully  passed  it 

and  returned  home  to  begin  the  practice  of  law  on  the  Hanover 

43 

circuit.  He  remained  there  for  two  years*  settling  boundary 

disputes  and  transacting  such  business  as  came  the  way  of  a  young 

lawyer  on  a  Virginia  country  circuit  in  the  meager  years  at  the 

close  of  the  Reconstruction  period. 

This  experience  as  a  lawyer  on  a  country  circuit  doubtless 

served  him  well  in  later  years  by  providing  him  with  materials 

for  stories  and  essays.  But  the  life  that  he  led  offered  few 

immediate  compensations  to  a  sensitive  young  man  with  ambitions, 

and  his  prospects  must  have  seemed  to  brighten  immeasurably  when 

in  1876  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Richmond  "to  take  a 

desk  in  the  office  of  Ms  cousin*  Henry  T.  Wickham*  attorney  for 

44 

the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway." 

When  Page  moved  to  Richmond*  the  pattern  of  his  life  was 
already  set.  He  was  a  sensitive  young  man  of  twenty- three* 
marked  by  restlessness  and  charm,  a  conservative  by  inclination 


43 

Page*  "Recollections  and  Reflections,"  pp.  59,  61;  Edwin 
Mims  cand  William  Malone  Baskervillu,  "Thomas  Nelson  Page," 
Southern  Writers :  Biographical  and  Critical  Studies*  II*  Nash¬ 
ville*  1903,  p.  131.  But  note  also’~TTWhen  Thomas  Nelson  Page  came 
to  the  bar  of  Richmond  in  1874..."  (Rosewell  Page,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page*  p.  67). 

^  Mims*  "Thomas  Nelson  Page,"  Southern  Writers*  II,  131;  Page* 
"Recollections  and  Reflections* p.  61. 
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and  training?  yet  burning  with  ambition  to  achieve  the  reputa¬ 
tion--!^  thought  of  it  vaguely  as  fame--and  the  wealth  which  he 
regarded  as  the  right  of  an  educated  man  of  good  family.  Re¬ 
membrance  of  the  past  glories  of  his  family  must  have  been  as 
powerful  a  spur  to  him  as  the  impoverished  farm  from  which  he  had 
just  escaped.  He  never  forgot  either,  and  an  impressive  portion 
of  his  non-fiction  writing  was  devoted  to  extolling  Nelsons, 

Pages,  and  allied  Virginians  or  to  apologise  explaining  that  in 
those  days  economic  conditions  in  the  South  bore  no  relation  to 
true  worth  because  of  the  recent  cataclysm  of  war  followed  by 
Emancipation  and  Reconstruction. 

He  never  regretted  leaving  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
45 

man,  for  he  recognized  it  for  what  it  was,  and  the  easier  life 

of  the  wealthy  man  appealed  to  his  imagination,  ’’if  I  thought 

I  shd  be  contented  I  wd  go  to  the  country  and  never  let  anyone 

mention  money  or  schemes  or  honors  to  me  again,’’  he  wrote  in  the 

face  of  the  dismal  failure  of  a  land-promotion  scheme  some  years 

later.  ’’But,"  he  added  with  calm  self-knowledge,  ”1  fear  I  shd 
46 

not  be . ” 


45 

His  idyllic  stories  of  country  gentlemen  seem  contradictory, 
but  his  country  gentlemen  are  really  no  more  farmers  or  intelli¬ 
gent,  active  land-owners  than  were  the  shepherds  of  pastoral 
romance.  It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  expect  realism  of  any 
class  of  characters  in  sentimental  fiction  presenting  what  is 
admittedly  an  idealized  reflection  of  life. 

After  he  acquired  financial  security.  Page  bought  farmlands, 
but  he  visited  them  only  rarely;  he  maintained  residence  in  Rich¬ 
mond  and  later  in  Washington  and  quietly  fashionable  York  Harbor, 
Maine . 

^Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Seddon  Bruce,  London, 
October  9,  1890.  Page  MSS. 
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In  1876  Richmond*  literally  risen  anew  from  the  ashes  of 
war*  bustled  with  political  and  commercial  activity.  Page  im¬ 
mediately  made  himself  part  of  the  political  life  of  the  city. 
Whether  from  his  own  choice  or  upon  the  advice  of  friends*  he 
avoided  elective  office  and  appointment*  choosing  quieter  and 
less  immediately  rewarding  activities.  He  sat  on  committees* 
he  wrote  letters*  he  helped  plan  campaigns.  For  a  time  he  served 
as  alderman.  Trained  in  the  conservative  tradition  of  the  law 
and  with  a  heritage  of  conservative  opinion  behind  him*  he  held 
a  high  respect  for  property  rights;  therefore*  automatically  he 
was  opposed  to  Mahone  and  the  Readjusters,  against  whom  he  spoke 
with  rare  and  bitter  animosity.  Their  attempts  to  adjust  the 
state  debt  seemed  to  him  inexcusable,  flagrant  dishonesty.  Yet 
even  in  that  controversy  his  part  consisted  of  appearing  on  com¬ 
mittees  and  holding  conferences.  He  worked  behind  the  scenes* 
leaving  to  others  the  uncertain  glories  of  office. 

For  Page’s  real  interest  then  as  later  was  the  common 
ambition  of  his  generation- -power .  And*  whether  it  appeared  as 
political  influence  or  a  promotion  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Light  Infantry  Blues*  he  was  willing  to  accept  even  small 
portions  of  it  wherever  he  found  it.  And*  like  other  ambitious 

men*  Page  recognized  wealth  as  both  a  symbol  of  power  and  the 

47 

readiest  means  of  securing  it*  though  for  his  purpose  it  had  to be 


47 

See  also  Gustavus  Myers*  History  of  the  Great  American 
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wealth  respectably  acquired  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  hint  of 
money- grubbing . 

When  he  first  went  to  share  Henry  Wickham’s  office  in  Rich¬ 
mond*  however*  Page  had  no  money  for  investment  and  speculation* 
but  he  probably  had  time  to  think  of  such  matters*  and*  not  un¬ 
likely}  to  day-dream  of  them.  The  record  runs  that  "cwuithin  a 

48 

few  months  he  had  sufficient  practice  to  support  himself* " 
thereby  implying  that  he  was  not  always  occupied  with  business. 

And  because  Henry  T.  Wickham  was  attorney  for  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad*  there  was  ample  occasion  to  recognize  what  rail¬ 
roads  might  mean  to  a  young  man  in  the  1870’s.  Railroads  repre¬ 
sented  wealth*  tangible  and  potential*  tangible  in  physical 
equipment  and  grants  of  public  lands*  potential  as  a  virtual 
monopoly  and,  for  the  hopeful  and  the  unscrupulous*  as  stock  to 
be  manipulated  or  traded;  and  railroads  increased  the  value  of 

hitherto  inaccessible  mining-lands  and  tracts  of  timber.  Owning 

49 

railroad  stock  conferred  many  advantages*  of  which  the  commonest 


Fortunes,  New  York,  1937;  Matthew  Josephson*  The  Robber  Barons ; 
the  Great  American  Capitalists*  1861-1901,  New  York,  1934. 

^®Mims*  "Thomas  Nelson  Page,"  Southern  Writers*  II*  131. 

49 

After  failing  to  get  a  new  station  at  Boswell*  near  Oakland, 
in  April,  1902*  Page  bought  some  seven  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
stock  in  the  Richmond*  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad  (Thomas 
Nelson  Page  to  Rosewell  Page*  New  York  City*  October  27,  1908)  and 
used  his  new  power  to  force  a  more  favorable  report  (E.  T.  D. 
Myers*  President  R.  F.  &  P.*  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Richmond, 

April  8,  1902).  Thereafter  apparently  Page  frequently  availed 
himself  of  his  privileges;  for  example,  when  Page  was  shipping  his 
carriage  and  two  horses  south  to  Jekyl  Island*  Georgia-~his 
favorite  winter  resort--the  general  manager  of  the  R.  F.  &  P  wrote 
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was  passes  for  stock-holders.  Railroads  had  caught  the  public 

imagination:  they  were  enough  to  fire  a  young  man’s  mind.  They 

were  security  and  romance,  wealth  and  the  far  horizon  of  ad- 
50 

venture . 

Page’s  law  practice  seems  to  have  been  a  reasonably  good 
one>  unremarkable  except  that  he  spent  more  time  in  handling 
business  and  making  investments  than  in  pleading  criminal  cases. 
His  papers  indicate  that  he  was  habitually  procrastinating  and 
careless  about  recording  deeds  and  other  matters  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance.  That  he  retained  the  confidence  of  his  clients  must  have 
been  attributable  to  his  essential  honesty--what  he  would  have 
called  his  honor — as  well  as  to  the  pleasant  personality  which 
was  one  of  the  factors  in  establishing  and  maintaining  Page’s 
reputation  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  writer. 


His  good  humor,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature ,  and  his  attractive 
manners  won  friends  and  clients.  He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
what  he  has  so  well  described — -"an  old  Virginia  lawyer”...  cTh©3 
law  had  many  charms  for  him,  as  for  so  many  other  bright  Southern 
men.  His  genealogy  and  training  all  pointed  in  that  direction.  51 


The  city  had  other  riches  in  store  for  Page,  for  it  was  gay 
as  well  as  prosperous.  His  good  family  name  opened  many  doors 


that  he  would  take  interest  ”in  looking  out  for  the  shipment  you 
mention”  (Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad  to 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Richmond,  February  23,  1903) . 

50 

Page  eventually  wrote  a  number  of  stories  about  railroads. 

51 

Mims,  "Thomas  Nelson  Page,”  Southern  Writers,  II,  132. 
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for  him*  and  his  pleasant  manners  transformed  acquaintances  into 

friends.  He  quickly  made  Himself  a  place  in  Richmond  society:  he 

belonged.  He  took  a  fairly  active  part  in  church  work*  he  made 

talks  for  altar  guilds*  he  delivered  commencement  addresses  for 

private  schools  in  the  vicinity*  he  joined  the  Richmond  Light 

Infantry  Blues*  he  went  hunting  and  sometimes  drinking  with 

college  friends  who  were  practicing  law  in  towns  near  by*  he 

obliged  them  by  sending  baskets  of  flowers  for  their  young  ladies. 

He  himself  paid  court  to  a  belle  who  after  five  years  accepted 

his  offer  of  marriage  and  then  in  1884*  apparently  in  a  fit  of 

pique*  broke  the  engagement  and  went  South*  expecting  her  lover 

to  follow.  But  Page  in  pride  and  bitterness  remained  in  Rich- 
52 

mond. 

In  the  interims  of  business  and  the  active  social  career 

demanded  of  a  promising  young  lawyer*  Page  was  writing.  In  1876 

he  sold  a  dialect  poem*  "Uncle  Gabe ’ s  White  Polks* "  to  Scribner’s 

Monthly*  and  in  June  of  that  year  a  commission  to  report  Emerson’s 

Charlottesville  address  for  the  Ri chmond  Enquirer  brought  him 

53 

prominence  of  a  less  desirable  kind. 


52 

See  Page’s  letters  to  his  aunt  Anzoletta  Page  Pendleton  (Mrs. 
William  Nelson  Pendleton)  dated  April  19*  1883;  May  10*  1883*  and 
April  24,  1884. 

53r  egarding  themselves  as  rebuffed  by  Emerson*  Page  and  A.  C. 
Gordon  wrote  sharply  critical  accounts  of  the  address*  thereby 
making  the  university  seem  guilty  of  inhospitality.  University 
officials  promptly  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  incident 
and  threatened  to  forbid  Page  and  Gordon  the  grounds.  A  full  and 
sympathetic  account  of  the  affair  appears  in  Professor  Hubert  H. 
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In  1881*  five  years  after  the  Emerson  episode*  Scribner  *  s 
Monthly  commissioned  Page  to  write  an  essay  on  the  Yorktown  Cen¬ 
tennial*  and  in  the  same  year  he  sold  the  dialect  story  which 
eventually  was  to  catapult  him  to  fame*  though  for  reasons  which 

he  did  not  then  understand  it  was  withheld  from  publication  until 
54 

March*  1884.  Even  after  the  publication  of  "Marse  Chan”  he  re- 

55 

garded  writing  as  incidental  to  his  legal  practice.  He  continued 


Hoeltje’s  “Emerson  in  Virginia* ”  New  England  Quarterly*  V  (October, 
1932)*  753-768.  See  also  A*  C.  Gordon,  Virginian  Portraits*  pp. 
131-132;  and  David  M«  R.  Culbreath*  The  University  of  Virgin! a : 
Memories  of  Her  Student-Life  and  Professors*  New  York,  1908*  pp. 
323-325*  412.  Page’s  account  appears  in  "Recollections  and  Re¬ 
flections*”  pp.  62-64. 

54 

Page  maintained  at  one  time  that  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  delay  in  publication  of  “Marse  Chan"  had  ever  been  offered 
him  ("Recollections  and  Reflections,"  p.  71).  R.  U«  Johnson, 
however,  attempted  to  explain: 

"Your  letter  takes  us  back  to  the  old  days  when  an  unknown 
author  sent  a  very  interesting  but  a  very  long  story  called  ’Marse 
Chan’  which  had  a  streak  of  original  genius  in  it  so  remarkable 
that  we  wonder  we  didn’t  turn  it  down  altogether.  The  delay  in 
its  publication  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  eighteen  pages  in  length*  if  I  remember  rightly*  and  did 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  publication  in  one  part.  When  it 
was  cut  down  it  went  beautifully.  We  think  you  ought  not  to 
treasure  that  up  against  us  as  a  suppression  of  your  talent. 

Lordyl  what  a  responsibility  that  would  throw  upon  us- -if  every 
man  were  suppressed  who  had  a  manuscript  in  our  safe.  There  is 
only  one  thing  you  lack  of  perfection  in  a  literary  line:  you 
should  have  had  experience  as  an  editor.  Then  you  would  sympa¬ 
thize  with  us  in  the  difficulties  of  the  sanctum"  (R.  U*  Johnson 
to  Page,  New  York  City*  December  5,  1906). 

55 

"His  interest  in  the  plantation  life  before  the  war  found 
expression  first  in  the  many  stories  he  told  to  his  friends  in 
the  social  circle  in  which  he  moved,"  according  to  Professor  Mims. 
Polk  Miller,  Richmond  merchant  and  raconteur*  reported  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Mims:  "In  the  social  circle  he  was  a  great  favorite*  and, 
having  the  ability  to  tell  good  negro  stories,  and  his  association 
being  with  that  class  of  people  whose  parents  had  been  large 
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to  write  in  the  intervals  between  his  law  practice  and  social  en¬ 
gagements*  but  slowly*  "I  have  often  been  asked  how  I  came  to 
be  a  writer*”  he  admitted  once  toward  the  end  of  his  life* 


and  I  wonder  myself*  especially  when  I  see  instances  of  men  who 
have  set  themselves  to  become  writers  just  as  I  set  out  to  be  a 
lawyer.  I  think  the  principal  thing  after  my  liking  for  books* 
was  my  desire  to  see  myself  in  print.  Emulation  of  others*  the 
desire  to  add  to  my  poor  income*  and  ambition  all  afterwards 
played  their  part;  but  I  think  ...  the  first  motive  was*  to  use  a 
term  for  want  of  a  better-vanity •  56 


Whatever  his  motives*  Page  worked  at  the  business  of  be¬ 
coming  a  professional  author  with  more  industry  and  persistence 
than  might  have  been  expected  of  an  unmethodical  man  with  many 

interests.  Whenever  business  took  him  North*  he  called  upon 

57 

editors  and  publishers*  and  he  asked  advice  of  almost  every 
author  he  encountered.  Although  in  the  Richmond  period  he  wrote 
comparatively  little*  he  revised  with  care*  his  usual  method 
being  to  tell  his  story  to  friends  before  he  wrote  it  and*  later* 


owners  of  slaves  in  Virginia*  they  kept  him  busy  telling  the 
humorous  and  pathetic  side  of  negro  life  on  the  plantations. 

Every  one  testified  to  the  naturalness  and  truthfulness  of  the 
negro  character,  and  this  led  to  his  writing  short  stories  from 
time  to  time”  (’’Thomas  Nelson  Page*”  Southern  Writers*  II,  133). 

56 

"Recollections  and  Reflections,"  p.  25-50  Csic3.  In  re¬ 
vising  the  typescript  Page  deleted  pp.  26-49  and  made  annotations 
to  indicate  the  change. 

57 

Principally  Charles  Scribner  and  Mrs.  Sophia  Mcllvaine  Bled¬ 
soe  Herrick*  both  of  whom  were  usually  ”at  home"  to  authors  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  Mrs.  Herrick,  editorial  assistant  for  The 
Century*  was  a  fellow  Southerner. 
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to  watch  the  reaction  of  a  group  of  friends  to  whom  he  read  the 
written  version. 

In  1883  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  his  kinsman 

Thomas  He Is on  Carter,  with  whom  he  practiced  until  he  retired 

from  Richmond  and  the  law  in  1893.  ”We  struggled  and  scuffled  a 

lot  but  I  am  not  sure  that  isn't  the  happiest  existence  after 
58 

all,”  Carter  reminded  him  some  years  later.  The  struggling  and 

scuffling  may  well  have  been  metaphorical,  for  Page  paid  an  annual 

house-rent  of  $> 900. 00  and  Carter  maintained  a  comfortable  social 

position  for  a  large  family  augmented  by  numerous  relatives  and 

in  addition  had  money  for  good  horses. 

By  1885  Page  was  finding  a  more  interesting  reason  than 

work  to  distract  him  from  his  leisure- time  activity  of  writing, 

for  he  had  fallen  romantically  in  love  with  Anne  Seddon  Bruce, 

the  seventeen-year-old  sister  of  a  neighbor.  He  never  forgot  her 

appearance  at  their  first  meeting,  when  she  wore  blue  satin  and 

59 

carried  an  ostrich  fan.  Then  and  forever  after  she  seemed  to 

him  the  personification  of  all  the  graces.  That  she  was  a  member 

of  a  distinguished  family,  from  a  home  famous  alike  for  hospitality 
60 

and  culture,  must  have  seemed  to  him  only  fitting. 


58 

Thomas  N.  Carter  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Richmond,  January 
14,  1907. 

59 

He  described  her  appearance,  anachronistic  fan  and  all,  as 
the  lovely  Miss  Charlotte  in  "Unc '  Edinburg's  Drowndin'.” 

^Thomas  Seddon,  member  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  was  her 
uncle.  Philip  Alexander  Bruce,  Virginia  historian,  and  William 
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ANNE  SEDDON  BRUCE  PACE 


circa  1887 


(After  a  memorial  picture  facing  page  338  in 
Alexander  Brown’s  The  Cabells  and  Their  Kin; 
A  Memorial  Volume  of  History?  Biography?  and 
Genealogy) 
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Anne’s  mother*  who  customarily  relieved  the  monotony  of 
life  in  her  smoothly  functioning  country  home  by  writing  chatty 
letters  to  her  scattered  relatives,  confided  to  one  of  them: 


I  wanted  Anne  to  invite  some  of  her  friends,  but  after  being  ab¬ 
sent  so  long  she  seems  disinclined  to  exert  herself  to  entertain 
anyone  this  spring.  Mr.  Page  is  very  anxious  to  come  to  S.  Hill 
&  I  suppose  will  do  so-~he  writes  the  most  fascinating  letters  & 
tells  Anne  of  sundry  compliments  he  has  received  as  an  author 
among  others  that  both  Harpers  &  Scribners  are  now  asking  him 
to  write  for  them,  but  he  seems  to  be  much  occupied  with  his  pro¬ 
fession  &  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  their  offers.  61 


Despite  the  flattering  attention  from  editors  which  Page 
proudly  related  to  Anne  Bruce,  he  had  hardly  begun  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  writer.  He  regarded  his  writing  of  so  little  impor- 

| 

tance  in  his  life  that  in  the  long  letter  he  wrote  Mrs.  Bruce 

after  Anne  had  accepted  his  proposal  of  marriage  he  did  not  mention 

62 

it.  The  omission  from  such  a  letter  is  significant. 


Cabell  Bruce,  author,  lawyer,  and  senator,  were  her  brothers. 
Before  the  war  her  father,  Charles  Bruce,  had  erected  the  crenel¬ 
ated  Gothic  brick  house  at  Staunton  Hill  and  filled  it  with  ob¬ 
jects  of  art  collected  on  a  grand  tour  of  Europe.  He  had  amassed 
what  was  a  great  fortune  for  Southside  Virginia,  and  he  came 
through  the  war  and  reconstruction  with  many  assets  intact. 

61 

Mrs.  Sarah  Seddon  Bruce  to  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Rutherfoord,  Staunton 
Hill,  Virginia,  April  16,  1885.  The  John  S.  Rutherfoord  MSS 
Collection  of  the  Duke  University  Library. 

"I  have  endeavored,"  he  told  Mrs.  Bruce,  "to  let  Miss  Annie 
know  from  the  beginning  that  I  was  dependent  on  my  profession 
for  my  living  and  that  we  should  have  to  live  very  modestly;  but 
I  hope  to  keep  her  comfortable,  and  my  Practice  while  not  a 
lucrative  one  is  a  fair  one,  and  its  steady  growth,  I  think, 
justifies  me  in  the  hope  that  steadiness  industry  and  perseverance 
will  enable  me  to  do  so"  (Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  Mrs .  Sarah  Seddon 
Bruce,  Richmond,  January  25,  1886). 
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During  1886*  apparently  in  a  desire  for  security  for  the 
home  he  was  establishing*  Page  plunged  heavily  in  land  specula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bruce  and  some  of  Anne's  brothers  joined  him  in  buying 
options  on  an  area  of  western  Virginia  believed  to  contain  de¬ 
posits  of  iron  ore  which  they  planned  to  sell  to  Carnegie  as  soon 
as  a  new  railroad  opened  up  the  country*  but  the  ore  did  not 
assay  high  enough  to  justify  taking  up  the  options.  In  addition* 
with  a  number  of  other  Richmonders  Page  and  Tom  Carter  invested 
heavily  in  a  land  pool  which  bought  Duluth  property  at  exorbitant 
prices  in  expectation  of  reselling  it  to  an  English  mining 
syndicate.  For  nearly  four  years  they  continued  to  expect  that 
venture  to  make  them  rich. 

On  July  28,  1886*  Anne  Seddon  Bruce  was  married  to  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  in  the  parlor  of  Staunton  Hill.  They  made  a  wedding 
journey  to  England  and  the  Continent*  returning  in  the  autumn 
to  Richmond.  The  ensuing  months  were  the  happiest  of  Page’s  life. 
His  business  prospered*  his  home  was  well  managed,  his  social 
life  was  pleasant*  he  adored  his  wife  but  little  this  side  of 
idolatry. 

As  amanuensis*  she  helped  her  husband  write  and  revise  part 
of  In  Ole  Virginia  and  Two  Little  Confederates*  and  he  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  she  was  the  inspiration  of  all  that  he  wrote.  By 
her  character*  her  disposition*  her  background  she  undoubtedly 
confirmed  his  bent  to  idealize  his  materials  and  to  look  upon 
antebellum  Virginia  as--in  theory  at  least- -the  quintessence  of 
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civilization*  Her  sudden  death  from  a  hemorrhage  of  the  throat 
four  days  before  Christmas,  1888,  left  his  life  chaos. 

As  the  numbness  of  shock  wore  off.  Page  yielded  to  extrava¬ 
gant  Poesque  grief.  Living  at  a  time  when  mourning  customs  were 
governed  by  a  rigidly  prescribed  etiquette,  he  not  only  conformed 
to  the  outward  show  but  also  wrecked  his  health  by  nurturing  his 
melancholia.  He  could  not  write.  He  could  hardly  attend  to 
routine  affairs  at  his  office.  The  victim  of  insomnia  and  dys¬ 
pepsia — afflictions  of  which  he  never  wholly  rid  himself  there- 
after- -he  lost  twenty  pounds.  Not  even  the  presence  of  Anne’s 
sister  Ellen  (Mrs.  James  Bowen  Baylor)  and  her  family  in  his  home 
could  temper  his  despair  or  distract  his  thoughts.  He  suffered 
as  exquisitely  and  as  long  as  any  character  he  ever  depicted. 

In  his  grief  he  turned  to  religious  teachings  for  con¬ 
solation  and  the  assurance  of  reunion  with  his  beloved  after 
death.  Finding  his  own  beliefs  less  comfort  than  he  needed,  he 
looked  with  longing  upon  the  calm  faith  of  old  Col.  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston,  who,  like  John  Banister  Tabb,  had  turned  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  spiritual  comfort  and  worldly  peace  in 
the  years  following  the  Civil  War.  Page’s  faith  had  never  really 
wavered,  but  he  longed  to  have  it  reinforced.  Because  he  always 
admired  authority  and  authoritarian  ways,  he  had  a  natural  in¬ 
clination  toward  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church.  ”Coll 
CRichard  Malcolm^  Johnston  had  written  me  that  he  would  be  there 
cin  Washington^  tomorrow,  and  I  felt  as  if  a  talk  with  him  would 
do  me  good,”  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bruce.  ”His  letters  speak  of  so 
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much  peace  and  show  such  sublime  faith  that  I  cannot  but  hope  to 

63 

attain  to  it."  Though  he  had  his  talk  with  Johnston*  that 
hope  was  never  realized*  and  Page  had  to  take  what  comfort  he 
could  from  Protestant  teachings  regarding  death  and  the  resur¬ 
rection* 

During  his  period  of  mourning  Page  had  given  up  public  read¬ 
ings*  which  he  had  recently  come  to  regard  as  a  potential  source 
of  income.  He  returned  to  them  because  he  wanted  money  to  found 
a  library  as  a  memorial  to  Anne  Page*  without  whose  inspiration* 
as  he  habitually  declared*  he  would  never  have  become  a  writer. 
Nearly  a  year  after  his  wife’s  death*  he  hesitantly  tried  to  com¬ 
plete  an  unfinished  story.  At  home  and  in  his  office*  whenever 
he  was  alone*  he  brooded*  but  in  company  he  often  had  cheerful 
hours . 

In  the  summer  of  1390  he  went  to  England*  this  time  to  try 

64 

to  dispose  of  the  Duluth  land.  In  the  long  intervals  between 


63 

Richmond*  January  3*  1389.  Note  that  Page  refers  to  letters 
although  Anne  had  been  dead  less  than  two  weeks.  Page’s  letters 
to  Johnston  prior  to  Anne  Page’s  death  are  published  by  Francis 
Taylor  Long  in  "The  Life  of  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  in  Balti¬ 
more*  1367-1898*  II*”  Maryland  Historical  Magazine*  XXXIV  (Septem¬ 
ber*  1940)*  277-280.  The  letters  are  the  property  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library. 

64 

Just  prior  to  his  leaving  the  country  he  was  described  as 
”a  slender  man  with  a  strongly-marked  and  genial  face  lighted  up 
by  a  blue  eye  which  fairly  dances  in  keeping  time  with  his  play 
of  wit.  It  is  far  easier  to  recall  the  charm  of  Page's  person¬ 
ality  than  to  describe  it"  (J.  M»  Stoddart*  "Round-Robin  Talks* 

II* "  Lippincott  »s  Monthly  Magazine*  XLVI*  July*  1890,  124). 
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business  transactions  he  traveled.  With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P. 

O’Connor  and  the  violinist  Johannes  Wolfe  he  journeyed  through 

Norway#  riding  little  milk- and- cider  ponies#  or  walking  many  miles 

a  day.  He  regained  weight  and  slept  better#  but  grief  still 
65 

haunted  him. 

Back  in  London  again#  revisiting  places  he  had  seen  first 
in  Anne’s  company  saddened  him.  To  his  nostalgia  were  added 
persistent  polite  rebuffs  from  the  men  whom  he  hoped  to  interest 
in  the  Duluth  land.  Bank  holidays  and  the  Englishman’s  casual 
attitude  toward  business  contributed  to  lengthen  his  period  of 
anxiety#  to  postpone  time  and  again  his  date  of  sailing.  The 
tone  of  his  letters  home  changed  from  optimism  to  mild  hopeful¬ 
ness  and  then  to  pessimism  when  he  referred  to  "the  Duluth- 

Gladstone  business."  When  a  slight  shift  in  international  re- 
66 

lations  finally  decided  the  balance  against  him#  Page  returned 
to  Richmond#  his  old  despondence  further  increased  by  this  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  speculative  venture  on  which  he  had  counted  so 
confidently.  For  the  next  twenty  years  he  paid  taxes  on  the 
Duluth  land,  which  Tom  Carter  bitterly  denominated  "that  ever- 


65 

Under  the  stimulus  of  new  and  picturesque  scenes  he  wrote 
"Elsket."  Its  Norwegian  locale  is  the  dramatization  of  scenery 
he  described  to  Mrs.  Bruce#  its  form  owes  much  to  Poe#  but  its 
emotion  is  distilled  from  his  own  grief.  And  as  a  consequence 
the  little  story  has  a  power  rare  in  Page’s  work  after  In  Ole 
Virginia  (1887). 

A  A 

The  McKinley  Tariff  Bill#  October#  1890. 
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67 

lasting  swindle  Mat  Harrison  put  up  on  us." 

With  his  hope  of  easy  fortune  gone*  his  law  practice  suf¬ 
fering  from  his  long  absence *  his  stories  unfinished  and  unsold* 
Page  turned  to  the  lecture  platform;  for  during  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  authors '  readings  offered  greater  money 
returns  than  did  royalties.  He  was  already  a  veteran*  having  had 
long  experience  in  reading  for  altar  guilds*  school  benefits*  and 
minor  lyceum  engagements.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had 

branched  out  for  occasional  readings  in  New  York*  Baltimore*  and 

68 

the  Piedmont  Chautauqua  in  Atlanta.  His  easy  delivery*  his 
mellifluous  voice*  his  gracious  manner  completely  won  audiences* 
even  in  critical  groups  such  as  those  he  found  at  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Page  was  fortunate  in  being  invited  to  read  at  Vanderbilt 

because  he  received  there  the  serious  academic  consideration 

69 

which  was  rarely  accorded  him  elsewhere*  With  Vanderbilt's 


67 

Thomas  N.  Carter  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  Richmond*  May  22* 

1903. 

68 

Usually  he  read  from  In  Ole  Virginia*  sometimes  extracts 
from  several  stories*  sometimes  a  whole  story.  For  encore  he 
usually  read  "Uncle  Gabe * s  White  Folks*”  "How  Young  Marse  Done 
Come  Back*"  or  another  of  his  dialect  poems. 

69 

Page  received  many  academic  honors--D.  L*  from  Washington 
and  Lee  (1887);  LL.D.  from  Tulane*  whose  president  had  taught  him 
at  Washington  and  Lee  (1898);  honorary  Phi  Beta  Kappa  member¬ 
ship  from  William  and  Mary  (1899);  and  others  besides.  (His  name 
was  also  mentioned  for  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.)  But  they  could  not  take  the  place  of  the  intelligent 
encouragement  and  criticism  he  received  at  Vanderbilt  from  Prof. 
William  Malone  Baskervill  and  his  associates.  Page  regarded 
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seal  of  approval  upon  him*  he  acquired  an  assurance  which  he  had 

70 

previously  lacked. 

Prom  1890  to  1893  he  devoted  an  increasing  amount  of  time 
to  reading  tours.  He  swung  south  to  Georgia  and  west  to  Texas* 


Baskervill  as  almost  alone  in  his  early  appreciation  of  Page  and 
other  Southern  writers*  according  to  Prof.  Edwin  Mims  (interview* 
July  3*  1942)*  who  after  Baskervill’ s  regrettable  early  death 
used  his  notes  to  write  the  first  serious  academic  evaluation  of 
Page  and  Page’s  writings. 

Apparently  Page  has  received  only  superficial  attention  ex¬ 
cept  from  four  scholars — Prof •  Mims  (’’Thomas  Nelson  Page”  in 
CBaskervill*  3  Southern  Writers :  Biographical  and  Critical  Studies* 
Nashville*  1903*  II*  120-151;  ’’Scraps  and  Fragments? "  Vanderbilt 
Observer*  XV*  February*  1893?  237-238;  and  "Thomas  Nelson  PageTTr 
Atlantic  Monthly*  C*  July*  1907,  109-115);  Prof.  Jay  Broadus 
HubbelT" (Virginia  Life  in  Fiction,  Dallas,  1922),  Prof.  A*  H. 

Quinn  (American  Fiction:  an  Historical  Survey*  New  York,  1936* 
pp.  357-362  and  passim;  "Mr.  Page  in  Fiction  and  Poetry,"  Book 
News  Monthly*  XXXVIII*  November*  1909*  141-144;  and  "Passing  of a 
Literary  Era,"  Saturday  Review  of  Literature*  I,  March  21*  1925, 
609-610);  and  Paul  H.  Buck  Tfhe  Road  to  Reunion*  1365-1900,  Boston, 
1938).  Although  Buck’s  study  is  suggestive,  brilliant,  and  often 
illuminating*  it  contains  a  disturbing  number  of  errors.  For 
example*  he  apparently  read  Page  only  in  the  Plantation  Edition 
and,  not  knowing  The  Negro:  The  Southerner’ s  Problem*  he  regarded 
The  Old  South  as  a  summary  of  Page’s  attitude  toward  the  Negro 
Tpp.  292^2937*  and  to  him  Gordon  and  Bagby  were  "lesser  reflections 
of  Page"  (p.  204).  See  also  his  opinion  that  Page  perhaps  gave 
up  law  because  "contact  with  the  tradition  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Old  Dominion’s  golden  age  made  his  opportunity  before  the  bar  seem 
insignificant  in  comparison"  (p.  205),  a  hazard  wholly  unsub¬ 
stantiated  by  facts. 

70 

It  was  augmented  by  the  discovery  that  he  held  many  ideas  in 
common  with  the  Vanderbilt  group*  such  as  agrarianism  and  the 
conviction  that  the  Civil  War  should  never  have  been  fought. 

Critics  who  have  noted  similarities  between  Page  and  the  Nashville 
Fugitives  tend  erroneously  to  attribute  to  Page  a  heavy  influence 
upon  the  later  school*  See,  for  example*  W.  J.  Cash*  The  Mind 
of  the  South*  New  York,  1941*  p.  381.  That  the  Fugitives  have 
Tittle  to  say  of  Page  suggests  that  they  are  not  his  disciples; 
they  are  rather  of  the  lineal  descent  of  Baskervill  and  the  group 
of  scholars  at  Vanderbilt  with  whom  Page  shared  many  beliefs. 
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collecting  about  one  hundred,  dollars  an  evening  except  in  big 

cities*  where  he  gambled  security  for  a  third  of  the  box-office 
71  72 

receipts*  the  author's  usual  share*  Under  the  management  of 

Major  James  Burton  Pond  he  and  P.  Hopkinson  Smith  successfully 

filled  a  series  of  engagements  in  the  Boston*  New  York*  and 

73 

Chicago  areas.  As  an  indirect  result  of  the  added  reputation 

gained  on  these  tours*  Page  was  in  1892  appointed  for  a  year  as 

editor  of  Harper ' s  "Drawer* "  a  department  devoted  to  facetiae. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  financial  returns*  the  readings 

gave  Page  an  advantage  he  was  well  aware  of- — they  increased  the 

sale  of  his  work  and  thus  became  an  important  contribution  toward 

74 

establishing  his  popular  reputation.  But  great  as  were  the 


71 

Inferences  passim  in  the  correspondence  preserved  in  the 
Page  MSS  Collection;  for  example*  letter  from  John  Pox*  Jr.*  to 
Thomas  Nelson  Page*  Big  Stone  Gap*  Virginia*  March  6*  1894:  " ... 
hereafter  being  in  the  hands  of  the  S.  Lyceum  bureau*  I  shall 
rise  or  fall  on  $100  per  night  with  special  deductions*  as  you 
advise •” 

72 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Seddon  Bruce*  Richmond* 
April  3*  1890. 


^Major  J.  B*  Pond*  Eccentricities  of  Genius 
pp.  521-522;  Harper ' s  Bazar*  ~XXV  (February  20* 
For  Smith  see  also  Appendix  A. 


>  New  York*  1900 
1892),  p.  142. 


* 
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Once  old  Col.  Johnston  had  written  him  of  a  proposed  joint 
reading  at  Sulphur  Springs  that  it  would  probably  make  money  for 
them  but  in  any  case  it  would  ”at  least  enhance  the  sale”  of 
their  published  stories  (R.  M*  Johnston  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page* 
Baltimore*  July  19,  1387).  Two  of  Page's  Vanderbilt  critics 
recognized  the  indebtedness  of  his  literary  reputation  to  his 
lectures  and  reading  tours*  Prof.  Edwin  Mims,  "Thomas  Nelson  Page," 
Southern  Writers*  II,  136;  and  A.  H.  Wilson,  "The  Stories  of  Page," 
Vanderbilt  Observer*  XV*  February*  1923,  235. 
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returns  of  the  reading  tours*  tangible  and  intangible  alike* 
they  exacted  a  heavy  toll  from  the  men  who  made  them.  For  a 
community  rarely  regarded  a  reading  as  merely  a  commercial  enter¬ 
tainment:  it  was  a  literary  occasion  which  entailed  cultural  and 
social  obligations.  It  is  not  surprising*  therefore*  to  find 
Page  wearied  of  the  grueling  routine.  At  the  end  of  his  tour  in 
the  spring  of  1892  he  went  back  to  Oakland*  where  he  tried  to 
gain  some  perspective  on  the  business.  "I  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  go  out  con3  many  more  extended  reading  tours*"  he  wrote  to 
Mrs*  Bruce  in  weariness  and  confusion.  "I  have  got  tired  of  it. 

I  am  not  of  the  stuff  that  can  stand  lionizing  without  end  c--3 
though  I  suppose  I  like  flattery  as  much  as  most  men  c--3  and  it 
prevents  my  writing.  I  have  made  money  at  it;  and  this  may  drive 
me  to  continue  it  from  time  to  time;  but  I  want  to  write  some 
books  I  have  in  mind  5 

While  he  was  on  tour  in  1892  Page  met  Mrs.  Florence  Lathrop 
Field  of  Chicago*  wealthy  young  widowed  sister-in-law  of  Marshall 
Field.  A  year  later*  meeting  her  again*  he  began  the  brief 


75 

May  1*  1892.  The  statement  quoted  specifically  refutes 
Major  Pond’s  implication  that  Page  gave  over  lecturing  because  of 
his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Field:  "Unfortunately*  that  season  I  made 
one  engagement  too  many  in  Chicago*  for  there  I  received  notice 
that  Mr.  Page  would  not  give  another  season  to  the  platform  under 
any  conditions.  Very  shortly  afterward  I  learned  that  in  Chicago 
he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  charming  ladies 
in  that  city,  who  seemed  to  have  more  influence  over  him  than  the 
alluring  promises  of  the  lyceum  readings.  To  make  a  long  story 
3hort»  Mr.  Page  changed  his  manager"  (Pond,  Eccentricities  of 
genius*  p.  522).  Despite  this  jovial  twisting  of  facts?  Page 
^are'd  "better  in  Pond’s  memoirs  than  did  most  other  people. 
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courtship  which  terminated,  in  an  engagement  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  in  marriage.  At  that  time  Page  was  forty,  his  wife  thirty- 
four.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  formal  woman,  kindly,  but  forbid¬ 
ding  to  those  who  did  not  know  her  well.  Her  two  daughters, 

Minna  and  Florence,  brought  Page  many  new  interests. 

The  marriage  in  1893  marked  the  close  of  one  period  of 
Page’s  life  and  the  beginning  of  another;  for  he  gave  up  his  law 
practice  entirely,  abandoned  lecturing,  and  moved  his  residence 
from  Richmond  to  Washington.  The  reasons  which  dictated  the 
choice  of  Washington  are  not  clear--Rosewell  Page  believed  it 
a  compromise  between  Chicago  and  Richmond — but,  whatever  the 
causes,  the  new  environment  revived  Page’s  incipient  interest  in 
politics  and  widened  it  to  include  international  affairs. 

In  the  decade  and  a  half  since  Page  had  first  attracted 
national  attention  he  had  lost  the  slenderness  that  made  him  seem 
tall,  and  with  it  had  gone  the  quiet  poetic  look  of  the  young 
man  whose  portrait  had  graced  Harper ’ s  Hew  Monthly  Magazine  in 
May,  1887.  His  hair  and  his  luxuriant  mustache  were  still  brown, 
untouched  with  gray.  He  looked  like  a  banker  or  well-established 
business  man.  He  had  put  aside  most  of  the  querulousness  that 
his  family  and  friends  had  sometimes  seen  in  the  years  when  he 
was  establishing  himself,  and  irascibility  had  not  yet  made  his 
temper  unpredictable.  He  had  then  and  retained  unimpaired  till 
the  end  of  his  life  the  ability  to  charm  almost  at  will.  Proud 
as  Lucifer,  in  conversation  he  habitually  deferred  to  his  friends, 
and  Mien  he  might  properly  speak  with  authority,  he  disclaimed 
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THE  WASHINGTON  HOUSE 


circa  1913 

Designed  by  McKim,  Mead  and  White 
and  completed  in  1897,  the  house  cost 
slightly  more  than  $80,000.  All  expenses 
were  met  by  Mrs.  Page’s  trustees  under  her 
father’s  will.  The  house  was  remodeled  in 
1901. 

(After  a  real  estate  circular  in  the  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  Manuscripts) 
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RESIDENCE  OF  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 
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with  grace  and  humility  any  pretension  to  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  punctiliously  observed  the  amenities  and  obviously  en¬ 
joyed  the  good  things  of  life.  Washington  society  found  him  a 
very  pleasant  addition  to  its  circle?  and  the  thirty-six  room 
Georgian  residence  on  the  corner  of  R  Street  and  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  became  a  fashionable  salon. 

The  pattern  of  Page's  life  was  established  for  nearly 
twenty  years?  but  his  readers  would  have  found  it  shockingly 
different  from  the  idyllic  plantation  life  which  he  lovingly  de¬ 
scribed.  The  Southerner  was  submerged  in  the  man  of  his  times. 
The  handsome  red  brick  Georgian  house  with  a  stained-glass 
window?  Turkish  rugs?  green  plush  upholstery?  and  a  collection 
of  objets  d’art  and  curios  such  as  the  chair  made  from  the  Lap¬ 
lander  bride’s  saddle  he  had  brought  back  from  Norway?  indicated 
his  taste  as  much  as  his  affluence.  His  cellar  was  stocked  by 
Basil  Woodd  &  Sons  of  London?  with  a  supplementary  barrel  of 
whiskey  from  Richmond.  His  man  A.lfred  wore  livery?  but  Page  re¬ 
garded  paying  more  than  $ 500. 00  for  a  pair  of  carriage  horses  as 
affectation.  His  waistcoats  came  from  Bond  Street?  brought  in 
duty  free  by  the  captain  of  a  friend’s  yacht.  He  became  a  well- 
known  clubman;  the  Cosmos  Club?  the  Metropolitan  Club?  the  Chevy 
Chase  claimed  his  attention?  especially  the  last?  which  he  served 
as  governor  and  as  active  committeeman  on  every  committee  from 
that  on  greens  to  one  appointed  to  investigate  the  courtesies 
extended  by  foreign  governments  to  members  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  corps  stationed  abroad.  He  entertained  at  elaborate 
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dinners  where  men  sat  talking  over  glasses  and  cigars  until  the 

small  hours  of  the  morning.  Often  there  were  house-guests* 

relatives  and  friends  from  Chicago  or  Richmond*  Page’s  protege 

John  Pox*  his  patron  Charles  Dudley  Warner*  or  publishers  and 

writers  in  Washington  on  business.  His  home  was  a  literary 

salon*  especially  for  Southern  writers.  He  wrote  with  facility 

and  only  as  much  revision  as  editors  demanded  of  him*  and  as  his 

fund  of  stories  dwindled  he  turned  more  and  more  from  fiction  to 

76 

writing  based  on  either  history  or  reminiscence. 

All  his  work  after  Red  Rock  bears  evidence  of  hasty  compo- 

77 

sition  and  inadequate  revision*  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at* 
for  through  all  these  years  Page  was  constantly  in  poor 


76 

Between  1893  and  1910  Page  published  seventeen  volumes  as 
compared  with  four  previous  and  five  subsequent  to  that  period. 

He  published  three  two-volume  novels--Red  Rock  (1898)*  his  best 
and  most  carefully  written  novel;  Gordon  Keith  (1903)*  com¬ 
mercially  his  most  successful  novel;  and  John  "Marvel*  Assistant 
(1909).  In  addition  he  began  the  novel  on  which  he  was  writing 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  wrote  novelettes  which  Scribner 
published  in  fancy  gift  editions  for  the  Christmas  trade.  He 
wrote  short  stories*  the  magazine  rights  of  which  he  sold  for  a 
thousand  dollars  apiece.  Some*  like  most  of  those  in  Bred  in 
the  Bone ?  were  professedly  rich  in  Southern  local  color;  some* 
Tike- 1 "The  Bigot”  and  other  stories  in  The  Land  of  the  Spirit* 
were  Hawthornesque  or  Jamesian  in  their  treatment  of  time  and 
place;  some*  like  ”A  Goth*n  attempted  to  follow  the  smart  fiction 
of  the  day.  He  tried  long  and  unsuccessfully  to  write  for  the 
stage.  Page  published  a  volume  of  poems*  The  Coast  of  Bohemia 
(1906),  and  more  and  more  he  turned  to  writing  based  on  history, 
as  in  The  Old  Dominion  (1908)  and  Robert  E.  Lee  (1908  and  1911). 

77 

See  for  example  "The  Bigot*"  reprinted  in  The  Land  of  the 
Spirit  without  revision  from  Scribner’s  Magazine*  XLVIII~TNovem- 
ber,  1910),  533-547.  The  heroine  Is  referred  to  once  as  "Miss 

- "  and  on  the  opposite  page  as  "Hilda  Morrison"  (The  Land 

of  the  Spirit*  Hew  York,  1913*  pp .  160*  161). 
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health.*  yet  at  the  same  time  he  participated  with  pleasure  in 

the  elaborate  social  life  of  the  day.  "I  shall  try  to  do  some 

work  while  away*"  he  wrote  his  mother  as  he  was  leaving  Washington 

for  Jekyl  Island  and  Florida*  ’’--the  social  exactions  of  Wash11 

play  the  Dickens  with  work  of  my  kind.  Those  same  social  exactions 

79 

however  have  their  pleasant  side." 

Regularly  from  Oakland  old  Mrs.  Page  wrote  to  her  "dear 
Children"  serene  accounts  of  the  everyday  life  about  her.  With 
calm  wisdom  she  never  fretted  over  Tom’s  long  absences  and  his 
scrappy  letters*  though  she  did  allow  herself  to  be  uneasy  over 
his  frequent  colds*  Florry’s  round  of  social  activities*  and 
Tom’s  decision  to  give  up  writing*  Doubtless  her  letters  repre- 
sented  to  her  son  the  spirit  of  the  antebellum  South  as  he 
idealized  it. 

Every  summer  the  Pages  went  to  Mrs.  Page’s  "cottage"  at 
York  Harbor*  Maine*  where  they  had  a  pleasant  circle  of  friends 
among  the  summer-people  from  New  York,  Chicago*  and  Boston. 
Sometimes  they  traveled  by  private  car;  sometimes  they  stopped 


78 

He  was  subject  to  insomnia  and  dyspepsia*  frequent  colds* 
a  persistent  rash  which  he  called  his  "high-class  itch,"  and 
recurrent  spells  of  depression.  In  the  fall  of  1910  he  experi¬ 
enced  some  sort  of  breakdown*  whereupon  his  wife  hastily  took 
him  to  Cuba  for  the  winter.  Evidently  the  Pages  lived  under 
great  nervous  tension.  Both  Florry  and  her  sister-in-law  Mrs. 
Bryan  Lathrop  had  breakdowns,  which  old  Mrs.  Page  attributed  to 
"that  wretched  Society." 

79 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burwell  Nelson  Page, 
Washington*  February  27*  1900. 
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along  the  way  for  visits  with  Warner?  S«  Weir  Mitchell?  Laurence 
Hutton?  and  other  friends.  Usually  they  spent  several  days  at 
the  Holland  House  in  New  York.  Always  they  sent  carriages  and 
horses  from  Washington?  as  they  did  also  in  the  winter  when  they 
went  to  Jekyl  Island?  just  off  Brunswick?  Georgia.  At  York 
Harbor?  Page  played  golf;  at  Jekyl  Island  he  hunted  and  talked 
and  drove  about  in  his  carriage.  At  both  places  his  associates 
were  almost  without  exception  either  Northerners  of  wealth  or 
affluent  expatriate  Southerners  like  his  friend  p.  Hopkinson 
Smith.  Indeed?  Page  himself  had  become  an  expatriate  Southerner? 
his  only  strong  tie  with  the  old  life  being  Oakland?  which  he 
subsidized  liberally  but  rarely  visited. 

At  frequent  intervals  the  Pages  went  to  Europe.  Italy? 
especially  Florence  and  Rome?  held  a  strong  appeal  for  them. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  they  went  to  the  West  Coast?  where 
Page  saw  John  Fox  off  to  Japan  to  report  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
for  Scribner1 s .  After  some  weeks  in  Santa  Barbara?  they  returned 
to  Washington  with  crates  of  Japanese  curios  bought  in  California. 
Once?  following  the  Lathrops?  they  spent  the  winter  in  Egypt? 
bringing  home  with  them  boxes  of  souvenirs?  including  a  dome  and 
a  mummy.  Page  was  so  nearly  expatriated  altogether  tha.fc  in  1900 
be  could  write  of  Florence?  Jr.?  who  had  especially  endeared 
lerself  to  him?  ”cW3e  have  a  girl  also  who  is  of  an  age  to  learn 
French  and  unlearn  some  American  ideas?  so  we  are  going  to  take 
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her  over  to  Prance." 

When  he  was  in  Washington*  Page  occupied  himself  with  many 

activities*  most  of  them  social  or  political.  His  wide  circle 

of  acquaintances  in  the  capital  proved  useful  when  a  Virginia 

friend  wanted  a  government  job,  particularly  during  the  term  of 

his  friend  Theodore  Roosevelt*  when  Page  handled  much  of  the 

Virginia  federal  patronage;  occasionally  Roosevelt  refused  to 

81 

follow  Page’s  recommendation*  but  not  often.  Through  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  Washington  and  old  ties  in  Virginia*  especially  those 
connected  with  the  University*  Page  had  a  considerable  political 
power  in  Virginia.  He  not  infrequently  concerned  himself  in 
lobbying  in  Richmond*  and  he  openly  campaigned  for  his  brother 
when  Rosewell  Page  ran  for • political  office. 

Page  maintained  an  active  interest  in  the  University  of 
Virginia.  When  in  1900  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association*  he  set  to  work  so  efficiently  to  organize  alumni 
groups  and  secure  monetary  backing  from,  friends  of  the  University 
that  in  a  short  time  he  had  entrenched  himself  securely  enough 


80 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  Laurence  Hutton,  York  Harbor,  October 
L3,  1900. 

81 

As  an  example  of  Page’s  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  for  Roose¬ 
velt*  compare  his  defense  of  the  President  in  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  incident  ("President  Roosevelt  from  the  Standpoint  of 
i  Southern  Democrat,"  Metropolitan  Magazine*  NXI,  March,  1905  , 
»71-681)  with  Page’s  customarily  ultraconservative  attitude  toward 
;he  Negro  as  demonstrated  in  The  Negro ;  The  Southerner’ s  Problem* 
ew  York*  1904. 
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to  recommend  recipients  for  honorary  degrees  and  to  tell  Presi¬ 
dent  Edwin  A.  Alderman  to  talk  with  him  before  any  new  appoint- 

82 

ment  was  made  in  the  law  school. 

His  interests  also  included  v/orld  affairs*  though  only  as 

they  touched  the  perimeter  of  American  politics.  At  the 

threatened  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  he  made  clear 

his  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  white  men,  especially  Anglo-Saxons, 

83 

in  "The  Dragon  of  the  Seas,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  he  lobbied  actively  for  permanent  legislation  out¬ 
lawing  war.  His  attitude  in  most  instances  was  essentially  that 
of  his  friend  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

All  things  considered,  it  should  have  come  as  no  surprise 
to  his  intimates  that  he  decided  in  1910  to  give  up  writing  in 
order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  matters  which  he  regarded  as 
of  greater  importance.  Ill  health  forced  him  to  spend  the  winter 
of  1910-1911  in  Cuba,  but  in  all  probability  he  lost  little  time 
otherwise  before  he  devoted  himself  to  what  he  called  "affairs," 
by  which  he  meant  politics.  Apparently,  as  was  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  for  a  time  he  quietly  backed  Roosevelts  campaign  for 


82 

Mrs.  Page’s  gift  of  the  $20,000  Page-Barbour  fund,  like  her 
contribution  to  the  fund  for  the  Ezekiel  statue  of  Jefferson, 
proved  a  useful  support  for  Page’s  strong  position. 

Published  April  5,  1898,  in  the  Washington  Post;  also  in 
Phe  Coast  of  Bohemia,  New  York,  1906,  pp.  32-35#  That  attitude 
parallels  Page’s  attitude  toward  the  Negro--that  the  colored 
faces  are  the  white  man’s  burden  (The  Negro:  The  Southerner  ’  s 
Problem) • 
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election  to  a  third  term  in  the  White  House . 

The  tenuous  bonds  that  bound  Page  to  Woodrow  Wilson  are 
even  less  clearly  revealed  than  those  which  bound  him  to  Roose¬ 
velt.  The  two  men  had  knovm  each  other  through  work  for  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  through 
mutual  friends?  but  there  was  never  any  warm  tie  between  them. 

In  fact?  for  reasons  not  now  apparent?  at  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  in  Baltimore  Page  worked  against  the  nomination  of  Wilson? 
thereby  creating  lingering  bitterness  among  certain  Virginia 
Democrats?  who  claimed  Wilson  as  a  native  son.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  despite  his  absence  for  nearly  twenty  years  Page 
wielded  a  considerable  political  influence  in  Virginia.  There¬ 
fore  his  open  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Hev/  York  Times  on 
October  27?  1912?  advocating  the  election  of  Wilson  when  the 
polls  were  opened  eight  days  later?  apparently  indicated  a  con¬ 
cession  of  some  sort.  What  went  on  behind  closed  doors  can  only 
be  surmised. 

When  Wilson  went  to  Washington  for  the  inauguration?  Page 

84 

was  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee.  There  follov/ed 
days  of  anxious  waiting?  while  in  the  house  on  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  he  read  letters  of  congratulation  upon  a  succession  of 
appointments  rumor  conferred  upon  him?  and  all  that  time  news¬ 
papers  carried  accounts  of  office-seekers  closeted  with  the 
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Undated  lists  and  memoranda  in  the  Page  MSS. 
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president.  Page’s  name  was  proposed  for  an  ambassadorship  by 

the  Virginia  senators#  although  objection  was  made  by  some  of 

85 

their  constituents  that  he  had  worked  against  Wilson.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  report  reaching  the  New  York  Times#  the  new  ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  was  Thomas  Nelson  Page#  btit  rumor 
erred  in  confusing  his  name  with  that  of  Walter  Hines  Page#  one 
of  Wilson’s  hard-working  campaign  managers.  Several  days  later 
Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  appointment  as  ambassador  to  Italy  was 
announced.  For  a  late-comer  to  the  Wilson  bandwagon  he  had  been 
well  rewarded.  The  appointment  made  him  both  proud  and#  in  his 
own  way#  humble . 

86 

In  August#  1913#  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  left  for  Rome.  They 

had  always  liked  Italy#  and  from  the  vantage  of  their  new  position 

they  saw  no  reason  to  change  their  opinion.  Even  through  the 

difficult  years  of  World  War  I  they  continued  their  admiration 

for  all  things  Italian — the  House  of  Savoy#  the  bravery  of  the 

Italians#  the  skill  with  which  the  Battle  of  Pavia  was  fought# 

the  reaction  of  the  Italian  people  to  the  privations  of  war  which# 

Page  thought#  was  appealingly  similar  to  that  of  the  Southerners 

87 

during  the  Civil  War.  He  served  faithfully  and  acceptably  from 


85 

Rosewell  Page#  Thomas  Nelson  Page #  pp.  149-151. 

86 

The  two  girls  were  married  and  living  away  from  home#  Minna 
.n  England,  Florence  in  a  suburb  of  Boston;  and  so  the  Washington 
louse  was  closed#  never  to  become  home  to  the  Pages  again.  During 
'-he  war  it  served  as  the  Italian  embassy. 

^Thomas  Nelson  Page#  Italy  and  the  World  War#  New  York#  1920# 
>assim. 
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1913  till  1919,  while  his  wife  worked  indef atigably  at  war  relief 

and  other  charity.  Toward  the  close  of  his  period  of  service  he 

accompanied  Wilson  to  Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  almost 

88 

no  part  in  the  peace  negotiations.  He  and  Wilson  had  differed 
over  Italy’s  claim  to  Fiume .  Conceivably  he  was  too  tired  to 
care  greatly,  for  he  was  sixty-six  and  his  work  in  the  preceding 
years  had  been  unfamiliar  and  trying. 

The  winter  of  1919-1920  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  spent  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  whe re  Page  wrote  Italy  and  the  World  War,  a  diffuse  and 
undocumented  account  of  the  war  as  it  had  seemed  to  him  in  the 
American  embassy  at  Rome.  Minna's  sudden  critical  illness  called 
them  to  England  for  a  brief  time,  and  after  their  return  Mrs. 

Page  went  to  Southboro,  Massachusetts,  to  visit  her  daughter 
Florence  whilo  the  author  and  his  brother  Rosewell  made  a  hasty 
trip  to  South  Carolina  to  establish  a  locale  for  The  Sabine  Farm, 
which  he  had  decided  to  finish  after  having  put  it  aside  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  brothers  also  went  to  Charlottes- 
7ille  for  the  centennial  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  happy 
occasion  for  them  both. 

But  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  pleasure  was  terminated  sharply 
/hen  he  arrived  at  Southboro,  where  he  found  his  wife  dying. 


88 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  American  Chronicle :  The  Aut obi ography 
|f  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  New  York,  1945,  499.  Apparently  his 
sole  concern  was  to  obtain  better  terms  for  the  Italians.  See 
iso  Ronald  Tree,  "Thomas  Nelson  Page,"  Forum,  LXIX  (January, 
923),  1137-1142. 
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Without  telling  him  of  her  plans*  she  had  in  his  absence  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  minor  operation*  from  which  she  did  not  have  the 
reserve  of  strength  necessary  to  recovery. 

Page  outlived  her  little  more  than  a  year.  Florence*  JT.* 
and  her  family  spent  the  winter  of  1921-1922  with  him  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  helped  to  alleviate  his  loneliness  if  not  his  grief. 
"Though  his  family  noted  that  he  was  so  sorely  stricken*  he  would 
not  let  his  grief  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  others*  and 
ever  insisted  that  the  children  should  not  be  curtailed  of  their 

pleasure  and  happiness  because  of  his  sorrow  and  suffering.  He 

39 

tried  to  bear  up*”  Rosewell  Page  wrote  of  him.  In  the  time 

remaining  to  him*  Page  kept  himself  busy  despite  the  fact  that 

his  doctors  told  him  that  he  faced  eventual  blindness  from 

cataracts.  He  prepared  a  study  of  Dante*  originally  organized 

as  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  Denver  and*  under  the  Page-Barbour 

90 

foundation*  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  began  revisions 
cn  The  Sabine  Farm  and  made  plans  to  write  an  autobiography. 

On  the  last  day  of  October*  1922*  he  went  to  Virginia  to 
spent  the  winter  with  Rosewell  Page  * s  family  in  their  Richmond 
louse.  They  were  still  at  Oakland  when  he  joined  them*  though 
le  planned  to  go  to  Baltimore  the  next  day  to  lend  his  assistance 
.n  a  senatorial  campaign.  On  November  the  first*  after  looking 


89 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  >  pp.  180-181. 

90 

Ibid.*  p.  181. 
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over  the  Oakland  grounds ,  he  transplanted  a  shrub,  and  a  moment 
later  died  in  the  arms  of  his  man  Alfred  Burritt,  who  had  been 
his  friend  for  thirty  years. 

He  had  accomplished  the  major  objectives  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart--a  reputation  as  a  prominent  lawyer*  a  name  as 
spokesman  for  all  that  was  good  in  the  Old  South*  national  fame 
as  a  writer,  affluence*  warm  friends,  and  enough  political  power 
to  obtain  for  himself  an  ambassadorship,  that  sign  and  symbol  of 
honor  sometimes  tendered  by  the  American  government  to  literary 
men  of  distinction.  In  his  own  day  he  had  both  popularity  and 
honor,  and  it  was  his  happy  lot  not  to  outlive  his  fame.  For  a 
man  of  moderate  ability  and  quick  pride,  his  was  a  good  life  and 
a  kind  fate. 
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CHAPTER  II 


"DANCE  TO  THE  TUNE  OP  DIXIE" 
PAGE  AS  A  SOUTHERN  WRITER 


Page  probably  never  would  have  become  a  writer  had  he  not 

been  both  raconteur  and  Southerner.  The  first  gave  him  a  method 

of  composing;  the  second,  something  to  say.  Soon  after  settling 

in  Richmond,  the  young  lawyer  established  for  himself  a  local 

1 

reputation  in  recounting  anecdotes  of  plantation  Negroes,  and 
apparently  the  first  encouragement  he  received  as  a  writer  was 
the  advice  from  his  hearers  that  the  stories  ought  to  be  written. 
The  laborious  method  of  composition  which  he  evolved  consisted 
of  three  steps:  first,  he  told  the  story  over  and  over  to  one 
friend  after  another  until  the  reaction  of  his  listener  showed 
him  that  it  was  effective;  then  he  wrote  it;  and  finally,  he 


1 

"in  the  social  circle  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and,  having 
the  ability  to  tell  good  negro  stories,  and  his  association  being 
with  that  class  of  people  whose  parents  had  been  large  owners  of 
slaves  in  Virginia,  they  kept  him  busy  telling  the  humorous  and 
pathetic  side  of  negro  life  on  the  plantations.  Everyone  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  naturalness  and  truthfulness  of  the  negro  character, 
and  this  led  to  his  writing  short  stories  from  time  to  time" 

(Polk  Miller,  as  reported  by  Edwin  Mims,  "Thomas  Nelson  Page," 
Southern  Writers,  Nashville,  1903,  II,  133). 
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read  the  story  to  neighbors*  his  Sunday  school  class,  or  a 
lecture  audience,  skipping  over  passages  which  caused  his  listen¬ 
ers’  interest  to  lag* 


I 


To  explain  why  such  a  process  was  the  best  that  he  knew, 

certain  facts  in  his  background  and  education  must  be  emphasized. 

In  the  first  place,  though  he  grew  up  in  a  home  where  passages 

of  Shakespeare  and  Pope  were  as  familiar  as  proverbs,  the  family 

library  was  in  all  probability  neither  extensive  nor  interesting 

to  a  boy,  as  is  suggested  by  his  borrowing  Scott  from  Miss  Fanny 

Minor.  There  are  indications  that  after  his  boyhood  he  read  very 

little.  His  friends,  especially  Charles  Scribner  and  John  Fox, 

sent  him  copies  of  magazines  whenever  they  found  a  story  or  an 

article  of  interest  to  him,  apparently  because  they  knew  that  he 

would  not  ordinarily  see  even  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  of  his 

2 

friend  Bob  Russell.  In  his  writings  he  mentioned  few  books, 
and  they  were  no  part  of  his  ordinary  conversation  or  friendly 
Letters.  There  is  nowhere  any  indication  that  after  Page  reached 
naturity  he  ever  read  a  book  for  the  joy  of  reading  or— with  the 
Jingle  exception  of  Miss  Elliott’s  Jerry— that  he  was  ever  for  a 

_ 

2 

Yet  after  moving  to  Washington,  he  owned  a  library  extensive 
nough  to  impress  a  New  York  Times  interviewer.  Many  of  the 
>ooks  had  been  chosen  for  him  by  Charles  Scribner;  some,  like 
cott's  copy  of  Cowper’s  poems,  were  Association  copies1’  for 
hich  he  paid  high  prices  to  dealers  in  New  York  and  England. 
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moment  swept  away  by  enthusiasm. 

As  a  student  he  had  been  handicapped  because  the  only 

literature  he  was  required  to  read  was  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  German, 

3 

languages  with  which  he  always  had  difficulty. 

The  little  that  Page  said  about  the  authors  who  presumably 

influenced  him  often  contradicts  his  own  statements  or  proved 

facts.  Scott,  for  instances,  he  at  one  time  claimed  had  opened 

4 

for  him  enchanted  ground,  but  though  there  are  in  Page's  work 
certain  resemblances  to  Scott's — the  Border  conflict  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  represent  the  colorful  past,  for  example- -the  debt  seems 

very  slight,  perhaps  no  more  than  Scott's  introducing  him  to  the 

5 

joys  of  romancing.  In  later  years,  when  styles  had  changed  and 

Page's  judgment  with  them,  he  inveighed  against  Scott  for  the 

6 

very  qualities  which  had  given  him  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thackeray,  whom  Page  hardly  mentioned  except  in  the  unpublished 
prefaces  to  his  novels,  apparently  had  a  stronger  influence 


3 

At  Washington  and  Lee  classes  in  English  would  have  cost  Page 
m  extra  twenty  dollars  a  semester. 

4 

See  Francis  Whiting  Halsey,  American  Authors  and  Their  Home s : 
Personal  Descriptions  and  Interviews,  1901,  pp.  182-183,  and  a 
-etter  from  Halsey  to  Page,  New  York,  August  10,  1901.  See  also 
i  letter  from  M.  G.  McClelland  to  Page,  cNelson  County,  Virginia^ 
aigust  12,  1888. 

5 

ISee  also  Professor  Jay  Broadus  Hubbell's  account  of  the  in- 
luence  of  Scott  upon  Virginia  fiction  (Virginia  Life  in  Fiction, 
alias,  1922,  pp.  8-9). 

6 

"Preface:  A  Virginia  Realist,”  George  W.  Bagby's  The  Old 
irginia  Gentleman  and  Other  Sketches,  New  York,  1911. 
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through  characters  like  Rachel  Esmond  and  probably  through  the 
manorial  life  of  Thackeray’s  Virginians . 

In  addition  to  these  two*  Page  seems  prior  to  1900  to  have 
concerned  himself  with  only  one  other  writer  who  would  not  have 
to  be  classified  as  minor  and  provincial — Poe .  The  interest  ap¬ 
parently  resulted  in  part*  and  quite  naturally*  from  the  fact 
that  Poe  was  a  fellow  Virginian*  and  in  part  from  the  genteel 

consideration  "that  in  all  his  work  he  never  wrote  an  impure 
7 

line*" 


The  work  of  three  other  Virginians-- John  Esten  Cooke*  Dr. 

George  Bagby*  and  Armistead  C.  Gordon- -engaged  Page’s  attention, 

as  did  the  dialect  poems  of  Irwin  Russell*  and  in  a  greater  or 

8 

lesser  degree  he  was  affected  by  each  of  them.  If  he  had 
possessed  either  critical  discrimination  or  the  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  it*  employing  minor  writers  like  these  as  models  would  not 

t 

necessarily  have  handicapped  him*  but  Page  seems  to  have  been 
limited  by  both  his  own  capacity  and  his  narrow  experience  in 
reading. 

. 

Prom  editors  he  received  serviceable  advice  which  he  fol¬ 


lowed  well  enough  eventually  to  establish  a  ready  market  for 


7 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  to - - - -»  Washington,  December  10, 

L906.  Only  two  of  Page’s  stories  are  obviously  indebted  to  Poe-~ 
'No  Haid  Pawn"  which  shows  a  general  resemblance  to  the  tales 
>f  terror*  and  "Elsket,"  which  is  in  the  manner  of  "A  Descent 
.nto  Maelstrom." 

8 

See  Appendix  A. 
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anything  he  wrote.  For  many  years,  beginning  even  before  the 

publication  of  "Marse  Chan,”  every  time  business  took  Page  to  New 

fork  he  made  a  practice  of  calling  on  editors  whom  he  knew. 

Jsually  he  was  invited  to  their  homes  for  Sunday  tea  or  long 

aours  of  discussing  literary  matters  in  general.  Occasional  bits 

cf  evidence  indicate  that  he  thus  gained  a  great  deal  in  tutelage 

and  sympathy.  Apparently  the  first  of  these  mentors  were  Charles 

Scribner  and  two  editorial  assistants,  Mrs.  Sophia  Mcllvaine 

9  10 

Sledsoe  Herrick  and  Mrs .  Bessie  Pascal  Wright,  with  Robert 


9 

Her  comments  to  him  interlarded  sincere  admiration  with 
jhrewd  literary  judgments  on  his  materials,  his  use  of  dialect, 
lis  characterization,  his  difficulty  in  portraying  poor  whites, 
ler  letter  comparing  "Marse  Chan"  with  "Meh  Lady"  indicates  the 
:ind  of  helpful  criticism  she  gave  Page: 

"I  hope  you  did  not  need  Mr.  Aldens  letter  to  inspire  you  to 
-ry  your  hand  again.  There  is  a  quality  in  your  work,  I  think 
if  my  thinking  is  worth  anything  to  you) --which  is  like  that  in 
Lobodys  else....  I  do  not  see  how  your  treatment  could  be  better. 
;f  you  only  select  your  material  wisely  I  do  not  think,  in  your 
wn  line,  there  is  anyone  who  can  touch  you.  But  I  sometimes 
hink  you  do  not  quite  see  the  limitation  of  your  art.  Art  is 
ot  a  literal  transcript  of  nature.  It  must  be  true,  not  so  much 
©ally,  as  ideally.  And  that  requires  the  power  of  selection  the 
elf  restraint  which  can  leave  unsaid  many  good  things.  In 
arse  Chan  the  material  was  in  excellent  shape.  It  was  a  charming 
tory.  Where  it  had  to  be  shortened  I  cut  it  with  positive  pain-- 
t  was  so  exquisite  from  beginning  to  end.  In  Meh  Lady  the  form 
as  not  so  good;  the  incidents  &  treatment  were  in  no  way  inferior; 
t  lacked  proportion  &  perspective.  It  was  a  little  panoramic  I 
dink”  (SCophia  Mcllvaine 3  Bcledsoe^  Herrick  to  Thomas  Nelson 
age,  Bergen  Point,  New  York,  August  29,  1885). 

^A  vital  and  unconventional  woman  with  a  Southern  background; 
laughter  of  George  Washington  Pascal,  distinguished  jurist  of 
hxas;  granddaughter  of  Gov.  William  Pope  Duval  of  Florida;  for- 
nrly  a  famous  Washington  belle,  she  was  in  1885  supporting  her- 
!"lf  and  her  son  by  her  work  as  anonymous  editorial  reader  for 
Hrper  although  ill  health  shadowed  her  life  until  her  death. 
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Underwood  Johnson*  Richard  Watson  Gilder*  and  Charles  Dudley 

Warner  later  replacing  the  two  women.  During  these  years  when 

he  was  establishing  himself*  Page  submitted  with  good  grace  not 

only  to  editorial  suggestions  but  also  to  editorial  revisions 

11 

and  sometimes  to  drastic  cutting.  As  a  general  practice*  it  is 
well  that  he  did*  because  in  his  early  work  he  was  saved  from  the 
the  diffusiveness  which  mars  much  of  his  writing. 

About  1898,  perhaps  because  the  appearance  of  Red  Rock  on 
the  list  of  best-sellers  gave  him  a  new  confidence  in  himself. 
Page  impatiently  cast  aside  almost  all  editorial  suggestion 


Despite  a  certain  hardihood  of  mind — only  her  father’s  vigorous 
protests  kept  her  from  going  on  the  stage*  and  after  her  marriage 
to  T.  P.  O'Connor  she  actively  engaged  in  English  politics  and 
journalism — she  Y/as  deeply  sentimental  regarding  the  South*  and 
hence  felt  sympathy  for  Page's  attempts  to  record  one  phase  of 
Southern  life.  See  Mrs.  T*  P.  O'Connor,  My  Beloved  South*  New 
York*  1913.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Page.  Through  her  Page 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Henry  Mills  Alden  of  Harper ' s*  who 
until  his  death  was  one  of  Page's  most  kindly  critics. 

11 

As  in  Mary  Mapes  Dodge's  curtailment  of  Two  Little  Confeder¬ 
ates  for  St.  Nicholas .  See  her  letter  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page* 

New  York*  October  12*  1887. 

Early  in  1881  an  unnamed  member  of  the  staff  of  Scribner's 
Monthly  accompanied  a  check  for  "Marse  Chan"  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  story  be  cut : 

”We  like  the  story  and  will  print  it*  on  the  condition  that 
some  omissions  may  be  made  toward  the  first  part.  It  is  good  but 
some  of  it  is  extraneous  to  the  subject  of  the  story  v/hich  we 
take  to  be  the  relations  of  the  young  couple.  Either  you  or  we 
could  make  these  omissions  which  we  are  sure  would  add  to  the 
unity  and  force  of  impression  of  the  whole.  We  enclose  our  check 
in  payment  for  the  MS."  (letter  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  New  York* 
January  12,  1881). 

To  Scribner's  subsequent  embarrassment*  the  story  lay  in  their 
3afe  for  three  years  before  it  viras  published.  See*  for  example* 
i  letter  from  Gilder*  Nev/  York*  January  19*  1886*  and  one  from 
Jtoddart,  N evi  York,  November  23*  1888. 
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12 

except  that  of  his  friend  Charles  Scribner#  who  was  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  literary  critic  than  as  a  good  business  man. 

To  replace  the  judgment  of  the  genteel  magazine  editors  who  had 
helped  him  attain  national  reputation#  Page  had  no  criterion 
that  was  better#  shallow  and  inadequate  as  theirs  seems  to  a 
later  generation.  Limited  in  acquaintance  with  books#  receiving 
genteel  second-rate  literary  advice  or  at  best  only  commercially 
serviceable  literary  advice#  and  lacking  the  critical  acumen 
to  make  up  for  such  deficiencies#  Page  would  hardly  have  become 
a  writer  at  all  except  that  he  was  a  born-story-teller  who 
practiced  his  gift  to  perfection  and#  as  a  Southerner#  after 
Reconstruction  he  felt  that  he  had  something  to  say;  he  was  under 
a  semi-messianic  compulsion  to  justify  the  South  to  the  nation# 
and#  incidentally#  to  explain  the  nation  to  techy  Southerners. 

II 

When  his  first  stories  were  published#  relations  between 
the  North  and  the  South  were  uncomfortably  strained#  though 
Appomattox  lay  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  past  and  the  last 
restrictions  of  Reconstruction  had  been  lifted  for  almost  half 


12 

Page  always  respected  Scribner’s  judgment  on  clubs#  books# 
brandy#  and  finances.  No  matter  how  autocratic  or  temperamental 
Page  became#  Scribner  never  lost  patience  with  him#  nor  gave 
lim  unsound  advice  about  publication  and  the  books  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  collected  works#  nor  ceased  to  believe  that  Page 
vould  some  day  write  a  great  novel. 
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13 

as  long.  Economic  conditions  were  partly  to  blame;  In  the 
South  they  remained  distressing*  with  emancipated  slaves  slowly 
recognizing  the  responsibilities  and  sadly  limited  privileges  of 
free  men*  and  the  dispossessed  or  reduced  landed  gentry  making 
such  readjustments  to  a  workaday  world  as  they  were  able.  In¬ 
deed*  Henry  W.  Grady  and  other  exponents  of  what  they  called 
"the  New  South"  regarded  economic  conditions  as  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  So  far  as  Page  is  concerned*  however*  the 
reasons  for  the  intersectional  tension  are  of  little  importance* 
whereas  its  existence  is  one  of  the  factors  determining  the  bias 
his  writings  took. 

At  the  time  he  began  serious  professional  writing*  about 
1881*  according  to  the  picture  prevailing  in  literature  and  pre¬ 
sumably  in  the  common  mind*  life  in  the  South  was  closer  to  that 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  than  a  reader  of  current  Southern  fiction 
would  have  believed  likely.  The  memorable  picture  of  plantation 
life  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (1851)*  with  its  dramatic 

contrasts  of  good  and  evil*  both  physical  and  spiritual*  left  a 

14 

wide  impression. 


13 

Paul  H.  Buck  maintains  that  the  tide  turned  about  1880  (The 
Road  to  Reunion*  pp.  115-143).  In  connection  with  his  brilliant 
statement  of  the  causes  of  strained  relations  (pp.  3-114)  should 
be  read  a  less  determinedly  optimistic  account*  such  as  Henry 
Watterson*  "Marse  Henry" ;  An  Autobiography*  New  York*  1919. 

14 

As  late  as  1888  it  influenced  E.  P.  Roe  in  Miss  Lou*  al¬ 
though  he  went  to  Richmond  in  an  earnest  effort  to  collect  materi 
al  impartial  and  free  of  bias.  The  influence  permeated  even 
kindly  attempts  to  picture  life  in  the  South*  as  in  Martha  Fin- 
ley's  Elsie  Dinsmore  (1867).  An  amusingly  ironic  situation 
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Page  was  only  one  of  many  Southerners  whom  the  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  Appomattox  made  susceptible  to  criticism 
stated  or  implied?  and  this  over-wrought  picture  of  the  South 
was  generally  resented.  Page’s  letters  and  addresses  show  not 
only  his  irritation  at  such  misrepresentation  but  also  his  belief 
that  correction  of  prevailing  mis apprehensions  about  the  South 
would  vindicate  the  Confederacy?  the  Lost  Cause?  the  South  in 
past  and  present.  In  his  published  work?  the  expression  of  his 
idea  was  somewhat  modified  by  editors  who  knew  that  there  was 
no  market  in  the  South  to  support  an  author?  but  it  remained 
obvious  enough  to  please  Southern  readers.  As  President  William 
Preston  Johnson  of  Tulane  wrote  him: 


To  us  the  pictures  you  draw  of  the  dear  past  are  more  than 
reminiscences;  they  afford  sidelights  that  form  the  justification 
of  slavery  as  it  existed  with  us.  For  most  minds  (and  hearts) 
this  is  the  best  argument.  15 


related  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  shows  that  when  she  was  a 
child  in  Lancashire  her  sympathies  during  the  Civil  War  were 
directed  to  the  South  by  her  memories  of  Uncle  Tom’  s  Cabin 
(Frances  Hodgson  Burnett?  The  One  I  Knew  the  Best  of  All:  A 
Memory  of  the  Mind  of  a  Child?  New  York?  1893? pp.  ^37-2 38  )7  See 
also  Joel  Chandler  Harris’s  statement  on  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin?  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  unwittingly  made  it  a  defense  of  the  sys't'em  that  she 
intended  to  attack  ("The  Negro  as  the  South  Sees  Him?"  C19043? 
reprinted  in  Julia  Collier  Harris?  Joel  Chandle r  Harris?  Editor 
and  Essayist?  Chapel  Hill?  1931?  p.  115)’. 

This  chapter  omits  comment  on  the  critical  reception  given  In 
Ole  Virginia  because  of  lack  of  material.  Apparently  the 
volume  acquired  popularity  only  gradually. 

15 

Letter  to  Page?  New  Orleans?  December  23?  1897. 
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Recognition  of  Page’s  motive  was  general  among  Ms  contem- 

15 

poraries*  North  and  South.  He  himself  tacitly  admitted  it 

when  he  inscribed  a  gift  copy  of  Elsket  for  a  partisan  Southern 

writer*  nM.  V*  Moore  Esq- -with  compliments  of  Thomas  Nelson 

17 

Page— A  pledge  of  common  interest  in  a  common  cause." 

Pew  men  with  a  message  are  as  fortunate  as  Page  in  finding 

a  national  audience  waiting  to  read  anything  of  Ms  that  the 

publishers  accepted.  The  explanation  lay  at  least  partly  in  the 

reading  public’s  we 11- developed  taste  for  local  color*  a  type 

of  writing  in  which  keen  observation  and  a  convincing  familiarity 

with  the  minutiae  of  life  in  a  locale  counted  for  more  than 

18 

formal  training.  In  addition*  local  color  provided  an 


16 

Professor  Mims  "doubtcedn  not  that  the  most  decided  impulse 
has  come  from  Ms  desire  to  portray  the  life  of  the  ante-bellum 
South  and  the  heroism  of  Southern  men  and  women  during  and  since 
the  war."  To  prove  his  point*  Mims  quoted  from  "AuthorsMp  in 
the  South  Before  the  War*"  "The  old  South  had  no  chronicler... 
found  itself  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  world  without .. .de¬ 
fense"  (Mims*  "Thomas  Nelson  Page*"  Southern  Writers*  II*  140). 

See  also  Page*  Works*  XIII*  59-60. 

17 

I  am  indebted  to  Moore’s  daughter*  Mrs.  Harry  Howell  Smith, 
of  Richmond*  for  supplying  me  with  the  inscription. 

18 

Although  there  is  no  wholly  satisfactory  study  of  local 
color,  suggestive  material  is  available  in  Harry  R.  Warfel  and 
G.  Harrison  Orians* American  Local- Color  Stories*  New  York*  1941; 
Grant  C.  Knight*  American  Literature  and  Culture  *  New  York,  1932* 
pp.  343-357;  Pierre  Brodin*  Le  Roman  regionaliste  americain*  Paris, 
1937;  James  Lane  Allen,  "Local  Color*-""  Critic,  V  (January  9, 

1886),  13-14;  and  W.  P.  James,  "On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Local  Color,"  L5.ving  Age*  CCXIII  (June,  1897),  743-748.  See 
also  a  good  summary  of  James’s  article  and  commentary  upon  it  in 
3dd  Winfield  Parks,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  (Mary  Noailles 
vlurfree )  *  Chapel  HilTTTWX,  pp.  87^01 
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excellent  vehicle  for  his  message.  As  a  man  with  a  mission*  he 
found  the  vogue  for  local  color  useful*  As  a  writer*  being  at 
ease  with  the  materials  and  ideals  of  local-color  fiction*  he 
was  fortunate  to  have  begun  his  career  while  the  genre  flourished. 
Indeed*  it  is  as  a  writer  of  the  local-color  school  that  he  is 
kept  in  memory  by  anthologists  and  literary  historians. 

For  Page  and  some  other  Southern  writers*  local  color  was 
affiliated  with  the  idealization  of  the  past  and  hence  with 
historical  romance.  As  a  matter  of  fact*  he  so  consistently 
wrote  of  the  past  that  he  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  antebellum  plantation  tradition.  He  is 
so  regarded  in  Paul  H.  Buck’s  The  Road  to  Reunion  (1937)*  Benja¬ 
min  Burks  Kendrick  and  Alex  Mathews  Arnett’s  The  South  Looks 
at  Its  Past  (1935)*  W.  J.  Cash’s  The  Mind  of  the  South  (1941)* 
and  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines’s  The  Southern  Plantation  (1925). 

By  the  curious  dealings  of  fate  he  has  for  that  reason  received 
more  attention  from  social  historians  than  from  literary  com¬ 
mentators.  ’’Page  achieves  a  glamour*  a  mellow  light*  the  like 
of  which  no  other  author  can  command;  he  is*  therefore*  of  the 
largest  significance  in  the  ^plantations  tradition*”  according 

to  Professor  Gaines*  who  added  that  ”his  portrayals  remain  as 

19 

the  standard  of  plantation  literature.”  Yet  the  fact  that  Page 
fas  heir  to  a  well-established  tradition  relating  to  the 


19 

The  Southern  Plantation;  A  Study  in  the  Development  and  the 
Accuracy  of  a  Tradition*  New  York*  1925*  p.  78. 
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plantation  is  not  generally  realized.  It  varied  from  fact 

principally  in  the  matter  of  proportion  and  emphasis,  whereby 

the  exceptional--a  plantation  stretching  in  all  directions  to 

the  blue  horizon,  the  unequaled  beauty  of  the  young  ladies,  the 

utter  contentment  and  whole-souled  loyalty  of  the  slaves,  the 

social  spelendor,  the  richness  of  food,  the  fine  libraries,  the 

magnificence  of  the  plantation  houses  and  all  their  furnishings — 

was  treated  as  the  usual.  The  process  of  glorification  had  been 

going  on  for  perhaps  half  a  century  when  Page  took  over  the 

21 

tradition  and  made  it  his  own.  Curiously,  he  has  come  to 

exemplify  for  many  readers  the  whole  plantation  tradition, 

whereas  in  actuality  he  took  only  the  genteel  aspects  of  an 

established  tradition  and  cast  a  magnifying  haze  of  glorification 

about  the  whole,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  a  romantic- 
22 

idealist  working  with  the  materials  of  local  color. 

Therefore,  the  special  comer  of  the  field  of  Southern 
local  color  which  Page  made  peculiarly  his  own  was  the  landed 


20 

It  resulted  from  the  work  of  many  writers  of  fiction, 
uemoirs,  essays,  accounts  of  travel,  minstrel  shows,  and  even 
abolitionist  tracts,  according  to  Professor  Caines. 

21 

Even  Page’s  characters  follow  the  conventional  cast  of 
planter,  mistress,  belle,  planter’s  son,  overseer,  devoted  slave. 
Vith  Page  it  must  have  been  an  oral,  social  tradition  rather  than 
i  literary  one  as  Professor  Gaines  believed,  for  he  read  little 
ind,  in  addition,  “The  idealization  of  Virginia  cincluding  the 
Plantation  traditions  is  the  work  of  time  and  the  imagination  of 
i  people"  (Hubbell,  Virginia  Life  in  Fiction,  p.  18). 

22 


For  explanation  of  the  term  as  used  here,  see  IV,  pp.  139-140 
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gentry  of  Virginia  before  the  Civil  War  and  during  Recon- 

23  24 

struction.  He  had  that  portion  to  himself#  although  even 

25 

in  the  South  other  sections  had  been  well  worked.  But  these 
others  were  relatively  small  areas#  and  Page  aspired  to  speak 
for  the  landed  gentry  of  the  South  at  large#  although  he 


23 

"The  literary  voice  of  this  Southern  aristocracy  was  Thomas 
Nelson  Page#  a  Virginian  of  the  old  stock#  an  inheritor  of  all 
the  proud  traditions  of  his  class"  (Fred  Lewis  Pattee#  The  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  American  Short  Story:  An  Historical  Survey# 

New  York,  1923,  pT~284~)~ 

24 

Despite  the  work  of  such  well-qualified  chroniclers  of 
Virginia  society  as  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  and  C-eorge  Cary  Eggles¬ 
ton#  neither  of  whom  limited  his  sympathetic  portrayals  almost 
wholly  to  the  landed  gentry  and  their  dependents.  See#  for 
example#  the  story  of  the  seamstress  in  Mrs.  Harrison's  Belhaven 
Tales  (1392)  and  the  class  conflict  of  Eggleston's  Dorothy  South 
(l902 ) ,  which  somewhat  resembles  Ellen  Glasgow's  treatment  of 
the  gentry. 

25 

For  more  than  a  decade  Cable  had  been  writing  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Creoles;  in  1880  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  published  Rodman 
the  Keeper:  Southern  Sketches#  in  which  the  title  story  approxi¬ 
mates  Page's  familiar  plot  and  characters  with  prevailing  over¬ 
tones  of  tragedy;  Miss  Murfree  continued  to  describe  life  in  the 
Tennessee  mountains;  Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  writing  stories 
of  Georgia  plantation  Negroes  and  poor  whites;  and  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston's  Duke sbo rough  Tales  of  Middle  Georgia#  the 
earliest  in  the  field#  continued  popular.  Edward  King's  repor- 
torial  tour  of  the  South  for  Scribner ' s  in  1873  seems  to  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  when  editors  of  magazines 
(particularly  Lippincott 's#  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine#  Scrib¬ 
ner  ' s#  and  The  Century)  were  specially  favorable  to  material 
either  from  or  about  the  South;  the  centennials  of  the  1870 *s 
and  1880' s  confirmed  the  tendency.  Sherwood  Bonner#  M.  G.  Mc¬ 
Clelland#  and  a  number  of  other  writers  now  almost  forgotten 
contributed  a  stream  of  Southern  stories  to  magazines.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  books  by  other  less  well  remembered  Southern  local 
colorists  appears  in  Buck's  Road  to  Reunion#  pp.  196-219.  In¬ 
deed#  Southern  themes  were  so  popuTar  that  Mark  Twain#  who  held 
no  great  admiration  or  affection  for  the  South#  employed  Southern 
characters  and  locale  in  The  Gilded  Age  (1873)#  Tom  Sawyer  (1876)# 
and  Huckleberry  Finn  (1884)  ." 
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apparently  regarded  Virginia  as  synonymous  with  the  South.  In 

his  stories  of  Virginia  gentry, therefore,  he  kept  alive  what  he 

regarded  as  the  best  memories  of  the  past,  making  of  them  what 

to  Northern  readers  was  a  revelation  of  a  gracious  life  which, 

according  to  Page,  they  had  misunderstood  because  it  had  been 

26 

misrepresented  to  them.  True,  there  had  been  many  an  attempt 

to  present  the  Southerner’s  conception  of  life  in  the  South,  yet 

the  whole  congregation  of  apologists,  from  Beverley  Tucker  to 

Eggleston  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  had  not  succeeded  in  the  task  of 

27 

reconciliation  which  Page  had  set  for  himself. 

In  his  first  published  work--"Uncle  Gabe's  White  Polks," 

„  28 
"Old  Yorktown,  and  "Marse  Chan  "--the  motif  was  implicit.  In 

"Meh  Lady,"  at  the  suggestion  of  R.  TJ.  Johnson  of  The  Century, 


26 

Mims  thought  that  Page’s  Civil  War  stories  could  be  praised 
without  stint,  as  they  represent  an  account  of  "elements  of 
leadership  and  courage  worthy  of  record  as  a  revelation  of  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  human  race"  ("Thomas  Nelson  Page," 
Southern  Writers,  II,  Nashville,  1903,  143).  See  also  Mims, 
^Thomas  'Nelson  Page,"  Atlantic  Monthly  (July,  1907),  109-115. 

The  material  is  similar  but  not  identical. 

27 

Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Kentz,  who  made  the  attempt  in  The  Planter  b 
Northern  Bride  (1852),  according  to  Page's  too  stringent  judgment 
in  "Authorship  in  the  South  Before  the  War,"  wrote  "in  so  exagger¬ 
ated  or  unreal  a  form  that  the  pictures  are  too  untrue  to  be 
relied  on"  (Works,  XIII,  104). 

Jeannette  Reid  Tandy  in  "Pro-Slavery  Propaganda  in  American 
fiction  of  the  Fifties,"  South  Alt antic  Quarterly,  XXI  (January, 
Ipril,  1922),  41-50,  170-178,  discusses  novels  similar  to  Mrs. 
lentz's  In  being  designed  as  replies  to  Uncle  Tom’ s  Cabin. 

28 

The  only  exception  was  "A  Soldier  of  Empire,  which  in  an 
msuccessful  version  for  children  was  the  first  story  he  sub- 
litted  to  a  magazine  editor. 
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he  made  it  explicit  by  means  of  an  intersectional  romance?  the 

29 

first  of  many  in  his  stories.  Although  his  privately  expressed 

opinion  was  sometimes  almost  belligerently  Southern  and  his 

writing  was  not  always  tactful  enough  in  the  original  version  to 

satisfy  the  editors?  his  published  work  is  richly  laden  with 

30 

what  one  editor  called  ’’olive  branches.” 

He  employed  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  reconcile  the 
sections.  The  favorable  picture  he  presented  of  the  South  was 
one?  and  his  heroes  almost  to  a  man  objected  to  secession.  The 
themes  which  he  used  with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness  for 
most  of  his  career  as  a  writer--the  touching  loyalty  of  an  old 
family  servant?  the  loyalty  of  a  man  to  his  state?  the  loyalty 
of  a  woman  to  her  family?  the  glorification  of  woman?  the 


29 

Page  of  course  was  not  alone  in  representing  sectional 
reconciliation  by  intersectional  romances.  Albion  W.  Tourgee? 
with  A  Fool’s  Errand  (1879)?  was  one  of  the  first.  Buck  lists 
Maurice  Thompson?  Tallahassee  Girl  (1881)?  Julia  Magruder?  Across 
the  Chasm  (1885)?  Matt  Crim?  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel  (1890)?" 
Opie  Read?  and  James  Lane  Allen  (The* Road  to  Reunion?  1865-1900? 
pp.  204-205).  Other  tales  are  listed  in  LiTlian  Stalnaker?  Re¬ 
construction  in  American  Fiction?  unpublished  Master’s  thesis? 
Duke  University?  1938.  See  also  Tourgee?  "The  South  as  a  Field 
for  Fiction?"  Forum?  V  (December?  1838)?  404-413. 

30 

In  accepting  Two  Little  Confederates  for  St.  Nicholas?  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge  wrote  that  certain  changes  suggest  themselves-- 
notably  the  account  of  the  Yankee  raid  which  must  necessarily  be 
pruned  for  St.  Nicholas .  To  leave  it  in  entire?  as  it  now  reads? 
would  quite  prevent  the  story?  I  fear?  from  being  the  olive 
branch  you  desire  it  to  be.  True  though  it  may  be  in  every  de¬ 
tail  the  full  recital  would  serve  to  stir  up  old  animosities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Still  enough  may  be  left  in?  I  trust? 
to  keep  up  the  present  interest  of  the  chapter"  (letter  to  Page? 
Mew  York?  October  12?  1887). 
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glorification  of  the  old  regime*  and  reconciliation  after  inter¬ 
sectional  strife--were  easily  adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  re¬ 
minded  his  readers  not  only  that  the  South  had  suffered  greatly 
but  also  that  there  had  been  kindly  gentlemen  among  the  Federal 

officers.  Though  his  villains*  as  adverse  critics  have  pointed 
31 

out*  were  often  Northerners*  yet  their  influence  was  always 
counteracted  by  a  benevolent  Northern  character.  In  Red  Rock* 
for  example*  a  favorable  balance  of  good  and  bad  non-Southern 
characters  is  maintained  throughout*  with  the  Welch  family*  the 
gallant  Captain  Thurston*  and  Senator  Rockfield  more  than  com¬ 
pensating  for  those  two  other  Northerners*  Jonadab  Leech  and  the 
unidentified  cabinet  member.  When  zealous  partisans*  North  and 
South*  caviled  at  what  they  considered  unwarranted  leniency*  the 
writer  became  more  blandly  persuasive.  There  is  more  good  humor 
in  the  novel*  for  instance*  than  usual  in  Page's  writing*  because 
he  carefully  suppressed  his  tendency  toward  a  forensic  style  of 
expression:  he  had  put  away  argumentation  for  the  gentler  arts 
of  persuasion. 

But  if  Miss  Elizabeth  had  struck  her  flag*  Mrs.  Dockett  had  not 
by  any  means  struck  hers.  Her  first  pronunciamento  was  that 
she  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  Cher  daughter’s  marriage  to3 
Captain  Thurston*  who  was*  she  admitted*  a  perfect  gentleman; 
but  that  she  wanted  him  to  understand  that  everyone  who  came  into 
that  house  had  to  dance  to  the  tune  of  Dixie.  This  the  Captain 
professed  he  was  prepared  to  do*  and  would  only  ask  that  he 


31 


Pattee*  for  example 
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might  sometimes  be  allowed  to  warble  in  Ms  own  room  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  32 

The  conclusion  of  Red  Rock,  with  reconciliation  of  the  two 

sections  represented  by  Ruth  Welch's  marriage  to  Steve  Allen* 

suggests  in  Professor  Mims's  estimation  "a  most  important  phase" 

of  Page's  work*  because  he  never  allowed  his  enthusiasm  and 

"decided  feeling"  for  "the  life  of  Ms  people"  to  make  him 

bitter.  "He  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  fostering  of 

the  new  national  spirit  that  has  been  so  characteristic  of  the 

33 

last  few  years." 

TMs  interest  in  reconciliation  was  related  to  Page's  fear 
that  Southerners  would  repudiate  the  past.  In  part  his  sharp 
concern  for  their  endangered  heritage  resulted  from  the  wide 
currency  given  a  term  popularized  by  his  friend  Henry  Grady  of 
Atlanta,  "the  New  South."  It  was  in  its  own  day  susceptible  to 
many  differing  interpretations,  but  Inasmuch  as  the  very  phrase 
itself  implied  a  turning  away  from  all  that  the  Old  South 
represented.  Page  resented  and  feared  it.  The  fact  that  by 
1900  he  had  embraced  one  of  the  extreme  implications  of  the  term, 
a  desire  to  see  the  South  industrialized  by  Northern  capital, 
did  not  minimize  his  determination  to  see  the  Old  South  memorial¬ 
ized  and  vindicated.  It  pulses  through  all  the  fervent  prose 


32 

Red  Rock,  Works,  V,  478. 

33 

Mims,  "Thomas  Nelson  Page,"  Southern  Writers,  II,  pp.  150- 
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of  the  essays  in  The  Old  South*  and  indeed  the  title  essay  is  a 

34 

direct  reaction  against  Grady's  "New  South.” 

In  time*  Page's  reiterated  message  made  the  impression  he 
intended.  "In  the  renaissance  of  the  South*”  he  "played  a  most 
prominent  part*"  according  to  Professor  A.  H.  Quinn* 


not  only  in  his  poems*  his  novels  and  his  short  stories*  but  also 
in  the  addresses  he  has  made  throughout  the  country,  in  which  he 
deals  directly  with  Southern  life  and  character.  No  one  who 
hears  Mr.  Page  speak  on  his  favorite  topic*  "The  Old  South,"  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  eloquence  and  fervor  with  which  he 
portrays  the  true  conditions  of  life  in  his  native  State  before 
the  War. 

By  reading  this  address  and  the  others  printed  with  it  in  the 
volume  of  essays  which  forms  part  of  his  collected  writings*  one 
can  obtain  pictures  of  "Social  life  in  Old  Virginia"  or  the  "Old 
Time  Negro* "  which  have  on  every  page  the  stamp  of  truth,  even 
though  they  lack  the  aid  which  Mr.  Page's  personality  gives  to 
them  in  deliverance.  35 


34 

1A.  reviewer  in  The  Critic  must  have  delighted  Page  by  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Old  SoutET  as  part  of  the  New  ("The  Old  South,"  Critic* 
n.s.  XVIII*  August  13*  1892*  78).  Page  himself  had  made  a 
somewhat  similar  statement  to  the  son  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne : 

ITI  had  the  chance  in  Nashville  Cat  Vanderbilt  TJniversity3  of 
3aying  some  things  about  your  distinguished  Father*  as  well  as 
fourself*  the  former  as  having  been  an  exponent  of  the  Old  South, 
rnd  his  son  as  showing  that  the  New  South  is  all  alive.  The 
few  South  is  in  my  judgment  only  the  Old  South  with  slavery  gone 
md  the  fire  of  exaction  on  its  back"  (letter  to  William  Hamilton 
Tayne*  Richmond*  December  13*  1887*  Hayne  MSS.  Italics  mine). 

35 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  "Mr.  Page  in  Fiction  and  Poetry," 
took  News  Monthly*  XXVII  (November*  1909),  143.  See  also  Quinn* 
'Passing  of  a  Literary  Era,"  Saturday  Review  of  Literature*  I 
March  21,  1925),  609-610. 
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III 

Whatever  Page  contributed  toward  re-establishing  national 
harmony  was  as  much  a  service  to  the  nation  as  to  his  own  section. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  man  who  writes  with  a  purpose? 
whether  to  vindicate  his  state  or  to  boil  his  pot?  selects  his 
materials  for  the  end  in  view.  That  is  not  necessarily  to  say 
that  a  writer  sits  at  his  desk  and  deliberately  chooses  what  he 
will  emphasize  and  what  he  will  suppress.  The  process  is  usually 
more  subtle.  In  Page’s  case  it  was  also  more  sincere.  He  be¬ 
lieved  what  he  wrote?  and  if  he  failed  to  present  a  full-bodied? 
accurate  picture  of  life  in  the  South?  his  sins  were  sins  of 
omission  rather  than  careless  or  purposeful  falsification. 

Page's  essays  serve  admirably  by  way  of  example.  His  ex¬ 
pressed  theme?  iterated  and  reiterated?  was  the  old  South--that 
is?  the  agrarian?  slave-holding  antebellum  aristocracy.  Those 
essays  originally  written  as  addresses-“nThe  Old  South?”  "Author¬ 
ship  in  the  South  Before  the  War?”  "The  Want  of  a  History  of  the 
Southern  People?"  and  "Jamestown?  the  Birthplace  of  the  American 
People?"  for  instance--are  for  the  reader  of  this  later  day 
distorted  by  the  traditions  of  oratory  having  as  its  object  the 
arousing  of  emotion.  Yet  in  them  as  in  the  more  tempered  essays 
:he  reader  finds  evidence  of  earnest  conviction  on  the  part  of 

5age  that  Southerners  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  birthright 

36 

)y  default.  "Authorship  in  the  South  before  the  War"  ostensibly 


36 

Works?  XII?  67-112. 
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is  a  study  of  the  causes  of  an  absence  of  literature?  an  ob¬ 
jective  accomplished  succinctly  in  the  first  five  pages  of  the 
published  essay.  The  remaining  thirty- seven  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  creditable  achievements  of  Southern  authors?  a  summary 
so  effective  that  a  critic  in  The  Sewanee  Review  regarded  it? 
despite  obvious  minor  errors?  as  the  best  history  of  Southern 


37 


literature  known  to  him* 

If  Page  sometimes  confused  fact  and  opinion  and  if  he 
sometimes  chose  his  material  with  a  discrimination  not  wholly 
approved  by  scholars?  yet  it  should  be  remembered  to  his  credit 
that  to  an  appreciable  degree  he  remained  objective  even  when 
ae  was  passionately  concerned  with  correcting  calumny  and  right¬ 
ing  grievious  wrong.  To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  he 
iras  dealing  with  accurate  and  unassailable  records. 

As  a  matter  of  fact?  Page  possessed  so  little  inventive 
genius  that  unless  he  had  an  incident  or  a  character  from  real 
life  to  write  his  story  around  he  was  lost.  During  this  period 
rhen  he  was  concerned  with  Southern  material?  Page  was  drawing 
ipon  a  fund  of  anecdotes  inherited  from  his  family  and  enriched 
>7  his  friends?  by  the  Bruces?  and  by  his  experience  as  a  lawyer, 
te  was  writing  from  life--a  truth  not  invalidated  by  the  fact 
hat  to  a  later  generation  of  readers  those  transcriptions  from 


Sewanee  Review?  I 
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life  seemed  to  suffer  from  Ms  literary  astigmatism  and  myopia. 

The  list  of  stories  and  sketches  for  wMch  the  source  is 
known  extends  long  enough  to  suggest  that  others  had  their 
origin  in  actual  incidents.  Those  essays  wMch  were  written 
as  essays*  not  as  addresses — ‘‘Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before 
the  War*”  ”Two  Old  Colonial  Places*”  ”An  Old  Virginia  Sunday*" 
and  so  on— are  accounts  of  Hanover  and  the  Page  family.  Hanover 
indeed  is  the  archetype  of  all  Page’s  backgrounds*  and  in  Ms 
first  published  novel*  On  New  Found  River  (1891),  he  made  no 
attempt  to  change  place  names  or  otherwise  disguise  the  locale. 
It  was  more  than  happy  chance  that  Ms  first  volume  was  entitled 
In  Ole  Virginia. 

"Marse  Chan”  developed  from  a  letter  shown  Page  by  either 
krmistead  ChurcMll  Gordon  or  some  mutual  friend.  Page  wrote 
bo  Baskervill: 


■Just  then  a  friend  showed  me  a  letter  which  had  been  written  by 
a.  young  girl  to  her  sweetheart  in  a  Georgia  regiment,  telling 
lira  that  she  had  discovered  that  she  loved  Mm*  after  all,  and 
bhat  if  he  would  get  a  furlough  and  come  home  she  would  marry 
lim;  that  she  had  loved  him  ever  since  they  had  gone  to  school 
together  in  the  little  schoolhouse  in  the  woods.  Then*  as  if 
she  feared  such  a  temptation  might  be  too  strong  for  him*  she 
idded  a  postscript  in  these  words:  "Don’t  come  without  a  fur- 
.ough;  for  if  you  don’t  come  honorable*  I  won’t  marry  you.”  TMs 
.etter  had  been  taken  from  the  pocket  of  a  private  dead  on  the 
>attlefield  of  one  of  the  battles  around  Richmond,  and  as  the 
late  was  only  a  week  or  two  before  the  battle  occurred*  its 
>athos  struck  me  very  much.  I  remember  I  said:  "The  poor  fellow 
;ot  Ms  furlough  through  a  bullet.”  The  idea  remained  with  me* 

■nd  I  went  to  my  office  one  morning  and  began  to  write  "Marse 
han, "  which  was  finished  in  about  a  week.  38 


38 

Mims*  "Thomas  Nelson  Page,"  Southern  Writers*  II*  134- 
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Out  of  the  same  letter  Page  later  evolved  "Little  Darby* " 

using  in  it  the  semi-literate  type  of  poor  whites  to  which  the 

writer  and  the  recipient  of  the  original  letter  belonged.  It 

was  Page's  only  adequate  presentation  of  the  poor  white*  the 

only  story  in  which  he  did  not  condescend  in  some  degree  to  all 

39 

below  the  condition  of  gentry.  Mrs.  Herrick  had  evidenced 

great  critical  acumen  in  recognizing  that  Page  could  portray 

40 

repeatedly  and  with  ease  only  the  gentry.  But  in  "Little 
Darby"  he  wrote  of  the  poor  whites  with  sympathy  and  imagination* 


135.  See  also,  the  preface  to  In  Ole  Virginia  (I*  ix-x),  in  which 
is  a  slightly  different  account  written  August  11*  1906. 

39 

He  patronized  even  the  sturdy  yeoman  Andy  Stamper  of  Red 
Rock*  and  he  attributed  the  heroism  of  "shiftless"  Jim  Upton  to 
the  good  stock  from  which  the  boy  came  ("Run  to  Seed*"  II*  167. 

3ee  also  Bred  in  the  Bone ) . 

^"If  you  succeed  in  the  'po'  white'  dialect  as  you  have  with 
the  family  servant*  you  will  have  achieved  a  literary  success  of 
no  common  character.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not:  a  feeling 
Tor  dialect  is  like  an  eye  for  color*  or  an  ear  for  music*  a  gift* 
something  different  from  a  mere  familiarity*  &  incommunicable. 

I  am  constantly  impressed*  in  reading  the  letters  which  accompany 
tfss.  sent  by  Southern  people.  Most  of  them  think  that  they  must 
perforce  draw  all  negroes  well  because  they  know  them  so  well* 
as  if  this  art  were  not  like  all  others*  and  must  be  the  work  of 
an  artist. 

"A  mere  mechanical  reproduction  of  the  pronunciation  of  words 
Phonetically  spelled  seems  to  a  large  number  of  people  all  that 
is  required  to  depict  a  negro  they  do  not  see  why  Uncle  Remus 
so  far  surpasses  any  other  type  of  plantation  darkey  that  it  is 
lot  his  words  but  his  way  of  thinking  &  seeing  &  putting  things* 
he  essence  way  down  below  the  mere  formal  expression.  I  do  not 
>elieve  any  one  who  has  not  been  brought  up  with  negroes  ever  can 
lo  any  masterly  work  in  delineating  them.  They  are  a  different 
'YPe  of  the  human  race*  not  easily  to  be  learned*  by  a  Caucasian 
;sic3.  A  person  who  studies  them  from  the  outside  may... catch 
he  lingo  but  they  never  get  the  subtler  qualities  of  characters" 
SCophia  Mcllvaine^  Bcledsoe^  Herrick  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page* 
lergen  Point,  N.  Y.*  Aug.  29*  1385). 
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perhaps  because  he  had  the  old  letter  to  muse  upon. 

Then  the  letter  left  off  giving  news*  and  as  if  under  stress  of 
feelings  long  pent  up,  suddenly  broke  loose:  she  declared  that 
she  loved  him;  that  she  had  always  loved  him- -always- -ever  since 
he  had  been  so  good  to  her — a  great  big  boy  to  a  little  bit  of  a 
girl--at  school ....  At  the  end  of  the  letter*  as  if  possibly 
she  thought*  in  the  greatness  of  her  relief  at  her  confession* 
that  the  temptation  she  held  out  might  prove  too  great  even  for 
him*  or  possibly  only  because  she  was  a  woman*  there  was  a  post¬ 
script  scrawled  across  the  coarse*  blue  Confederate  paper:  "Don't 
come  without  a  furlough;  for  if  you  don’t  come  honorable  I  won’t 
narry  you."  41 


In  "Meh  Lady"  the  lady’s  maid  doubtless  was  named  for  his 
nother’s  faithful  servant  and  friend.  Old  Hannah.*  who  was 

42 

pensioned  by  Page  and  lived  almost  as  long  as  her  mistress. 

In  "Unc’  Edinburg’s  Drowndin’"  the  narrator  got  at  least  his 

lame  from  "Edinburg  fat  &  gray  Sc  travelling  on  his  knees  padded 

43 

frith  leather*"  a  Negro  whom  Page  knew  at  Pampatike*  the  family 
lome  of  Thomas  Nelson  Carter;  and  Miss  Charlotte  at  the  ball  was 
\nne  Bruce  as  Page  first  saw  her.  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black 


Stock  apparently  was  suggested  by  Page’s  impressions  of  Richmond* 

44 

lis  reactions  to  the  city*  and  his  courtship  of  Anne  Bruce. 

'Bred  in  the  Bone"  evolved  from  a  story  told  by  a  Richmond  friend* 


41 

"Little  Darby,"  II,  101-103. 

42 

See  also  Rosewell  Page,  Thomas  Nelson  Page  *  pp.  141-143. 

43 

Thomas  Hill  Carter  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  Charlottesville* 
tay  22,  1903.  See  also  Rosewell  Page,  Thomas  Nelson  Page*  pp. 
'5-56*  and  passim. 

44 

See  Mims,  "Thomas  Nelson  Page,"  Southern  Writers*  II,  132- 
35.  It  is  probable  that  Page  was  Mims’s  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  . 
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and  the  writer  confessed  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley*  Jr.*  that  he  was 

45 

the  young  lawyer  in  "P'laski's  Tunament . "  The  anecdotes  in 
Pastime  Stories*  which  were  written  to  meet  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  Harper ' s  "Editor's  Drawer,’1  originated  in  incidents  he 

4 

3xperienced  as  a  practicing  lawyer  or  heard  from  his  colleagues. 

"The  Burial  of  the  Guns”  is  a  factual  account  of  an  incident  at 

the  close  of  the  war,  when  Page's  uncle,  Col.  William  Nelson, 

47 

spiked  and  sank  his  field  guns  rather  than  surrender  them.  Of 
all  Page's  stories,  however,  the  most  patent  use  of  actual 


45 

Related  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Salley,  Columbia,  S.  C», 

July  12,  1944. 

AC 

"There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  do,"  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
vrote,  "than  to  write  a  story  for  the  'Drawer. '  I  have  a  hundred 
Ln  my  he ad- -tell  them  at  the  clubs,  etc. --not  one  in  fifty  is 
original  and  hardly  one  has  stuff  enough — character  stuff --to  make 
a  readable  story.  If  the  novel  is  soup  and  the  short  story 
Deef-tea — the  'skit'  for  the  'Drawer1  must  be  LIEBIG'S  EXTRACT — 
everything  boiledout  of  it  but  pure  juice  of  humor,  wit,  charac- 
;er,  pathos,  or  whatever  else  you  are  after.  It  is  the  Irish¬ 
man's  Punch--every  drop  of  water  spoils  it--so  I  cannot  write 
many  Drawer  stories,  for  I  cannot  run  up  against  the  material. 
Thenever  I  do--if  you  want  them-- 1 'll  send  them  to  you."  After 
luoting  Smith's  letter,  Francis  Hyde  Bangs  added,  "As  Hopkinson 
Smith  was  one  of  the  half  dozen  most  popular  story-tellers  of 
he  American  nineties,  this  tribute  to  the  quality  of  what  was 
expected  for  the  'Drawer'  is  significant"  ( John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
lumorist  of  the  Nineties,  N ew  York,  1941,  p.  18677  According  to 
Bangs,  Page  did  well  as  Editor  of  the  "Drawer"  (p.  185). 

47,, 

"The  Apostles  the  Eagle  &  the  Cat  cthe  guns 3  repose  under 
he  waters  of  Sinking  Creek,"  a  Confederate  soldier  wrote,  stirred 
fo  nostalgia  by  the  account.  "The  gun  business  is  all  right.  I 
new  the  old  Colonel  and  he  was  a  game  old  Low  Church  Episcopalian 
ho  never  bowed  in  the  aisle--nor  crooked  his  knee  to  expedience 
lor  dodged  shell  nor  trouble  for  Prudence  I"  (Bradley  Tyler  John- 
on  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Daggers,  Virginia,  September  21,  1895). 
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Incidents*  characters*  and  locale  is  in  Two  Little  Confederates* 

vhich  passes  for  fiction  but  is  largely  autobiography.  As  Page’s 

brother  recognized*  "They  who  read  his  stories  are  often  reading 

48 

Incidents  and  experiences  from  his  own  life." 

Apparently  the  author  believed  for  a  time  that  the  appeal 
jf  his  stories  lay  in  the  locale  and  the  admirable  society  which 
le  presented  idealistically  in  them.  Yet  that  society  and  locale 
yere  not  enough  when  he  tried  to  turn  his  hand  to  making  novels 
md  plays.  On  Newfound  River  (1891),  his  first  published  novel, 
ms  received  almost  without  comment,  and  Sol  Smith  Russell  re¬ 
lumed  Page’s  first  play  as  unactable*  because 

;he  atmosphere  is  unmistakably  of  the  South. 

The  one  purpose  indicated  being  to  show  a  phase  of  southern 
.ife  now  gone  bye  c,n  your  play  needs  a  stronger  backbone  than 
;his--  49 


IV 

With  Red  Rock  Page  fared  somewhat  better,  although  both 
haracterization  and  plot  lack  the  unity  of  his  better  short 
stories.  Here  again,  as  apparently  was  not  the  case  with  the 
lay  and  On  Newfound  River*  he  worked  from  actual  incidents  and 


48 

Rosewell  Page*  Thomas  Nelson  Page  *  p.  18.  For  further 
llustrations  see  also  ppT  19,  135-146. 

49 

Letter  to  Page*  Minneapolis*  July  7,  1896.  See  also  pp.  91-92 
f  this  thesis. 
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characters.  The  book  was  rewritten  so  many  times — it  had  been 

50 

revised  at  least  once  by  1885 —  and  subject  to  suggestions  from 

so  many  persons  that  we  can  only  conjecture  what  Page’s  original 

design  in  the  book  was.  The  recommendation  of  Robert  Bridges 

of  Scribner’s  editorial  staff  that  Page  cut  15*000  words  from  the 

middle  of  the  novel  was  apparently  only  one  of  many;  for  old  Mrs. 

Page  reported  that  she  had  read  the  book  ’’from  back  to  back” 

51 

and  found  it  far  superior  to  the  manuscript. 

That  prison  incident*  which  was  later  cut  and  more  care- 

52 

fully  incorporated  into  the  story*  serves  as  a  good  example  of 


50 

’’You  may  depend  upon  our  interest  in  ’Red  Rock’  in  its  new 
form.  I  hope  we  still  have  a  chance  to  see  it”  (Charles  Scribner 
to  Page*  New  York*  October  23*  1885).  See  also  a  partly  errone¬ 
ous  account  of  a  newspaper  interview:  ’’Those  who  imagine  that  be¬ 
cause  an  author’s  style  is  easy  and  flowing  the  amount  of  labor 
put  upon  his  works  has  therefore  been  small  should  see  the 
bundles  of  manuscript  in  Mr.  Page’s  study  marked  variously— 
Original  Draft  of  Red  Rock*  Discarded  Manuscript  of  Red  Rock*  Red 
Rock  Rewritten*  etc.  This  story*  which  ran  through  Scribner ’ s 
Magazine*  had*  it  seems*  been  a  long  time  in  the  making,  about 
three  years*  including  idle  months.  After  writing  the  first  cast* 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  politics  had  been  allowed  to  play 
too  prominent  a  part,  and  to  rectify  this  fault  the  entire  book 
was  rewritten  in  shorter  form.  No  amount  of  pains  is  spared  by 
him  to  bring  his  work  to  perfection”  (Francis  Whiting  Halsey* 
American  Authors  and  Their  Home s :  Personal  Descriptions  and  Inter¬ 
views*  New  York*  1901*  pp .  180-18117 

51  „ 

Letter  to  Page*  Oakland,  December  6*  1898.  "You  and  your 

kinswoman  showed,  I  think,  great  discernment  in  cutting  the  mid¬ 
dle*"  Bridges  wrote.  ”lt  will  I  believe  stand  a  good  deal  more — 
for  that  part  of  the  tale  seems  to  me  to  be  without  character- 
interest  of  the  beginning  or  the  incident  of  the  ending.  It  is 
a  sort  of  framework.  The  prison- incident  for  example  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessary*  and  is  only  once  after  alluded  to”  (letter 
to  Page*  New  York*  September  18*  1897). 

52 

Works,  V*  305-306. 


76 


Page's  use  of  unassimilated  material  in  his  novel.  It  undoubted¬ 
ly  was  borrowed  with  little  adaption  from  John  A*  Leland's  A 

53  “ 

Voice  from  South  Carolina?  Charleston?  1879?  pp.  86-130.  Some¬ 
times  the  Red  Rock  country  is  definitely  that  of  Virginia?  some¬ 
times  it  is  of  the  deep  South.  Page  told  his  friend  Joseph 
Bryan?  Richmond  editor?  that  he  secured  material  from  Report  of 

the  Ku-Klux  Trials?  Volume  I?  published  by  the  government?  and 

54  , 

Carpenter's  Prostrate  State  (evidently  an  error  for  James  S. 
Pike 's  The  Prostrate  State :  South  Carolina  under  Negro  Govern¬ 
ment?  New  York?  1874). 

It  was  fortunate  for  Page  that  he  could  cite  references? 
for  Red  Rock  stirred  a  storm  of  inquiries.  A  pleasant  letter 
from  a  South  Carolina  college  president  caused  him  to  make  a 
fairly  full  explanation: 


I  intended  "Red  Rock"  for  a  "composite  picture?"  as  you  phrase 
it?  or  rather?  I  intended  it  for  a  picture  that  would  stand  for 
the  south  generally  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  re¬ 
construction  times?  rather  than  only  for  Virginia.  The  charac¬ 
ters?  perhaps?  are  more  Virginian  than  those  of  other  States?  as 
I  know  the  Virginian  character  best;  though  I  believe  the  same 
types  existed  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  Virginia.  But  the 
conditions?  particularly  those  relating  to  the  K.K.K.  were  such 
as  prevailed  in  the  more  southern  States.  The  incident  of  the 
wholesale  arrest  was  taken  from  the  history  of  South  Carolina? 
as  recorded  in  Prof.  Leland's  book?  "A  Voice  from  South  Carolina." 
Lhe  conditions  in  South  Carolina  were  so  dreadful  as  scarcely  to 
bear  relation?  the  country  would  hardly  believe  it  no w?  so  for 
purposes  of  art  I  had  to  "tone"  them  down.  Even  as  I  wrote  the 
story  many  people  think  I  grossly  overstated  the  case?  and  I  get 


53 

See  Page's  letter  to  Henry  Simms  Hartzog?  quoted  below. 

54 

Joseph  Bryan  to  Page?  Richmond?  February  12?  1903. 
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many  letters  asking  for  my  authorities.  To  all  of  these  I  say: 
read  the  history  of  South  Carolina. 

I  intend  to  write  some  day  another  novel  based  on  the  up¬ 
rising  in  1876.  This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  incidents 
in  our  history.  I  have  already  done  some  work  on  this.  55 

The  most  agitated  inquiries  from  readers  of  Red  Rock  con¬ 
cerned  Miss  Blair  Cary’s  teaching  a  school  for  colored  children. 

It  v/ as  a  circumstance  unheard  of  except  in  Red  Rock  and  "Meh 

56 

Lady/1  declared  a  troubled  Memphis  admirer,  and  to  settle  a 

wager  another  reader  asked  whether  Page  knew  of  a  case  "in  real 

life  of  a  young  lady  in  the  south  occupying  the  social  position" 

57  ' 

of  Blair  Cary  and  teaching  Negroes  in  public  school.  Page 

evidently  answered  with  names  and  places,  but  such  incidents  were 

58 

incredible  to  people  in  some  sections  of  the  South. 


55 

Letter  from  Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  Henry  Simms  Hartzog,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Clemson  College;  published  in  the  Columbia  State  ,  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1900,  p.  6.  The  new  novel  referred  to  here?  The  Sabine 
?arm>  was  put  aside  until  after  Page’s  ambassadorship.  He  was 
working  on  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  When  his  brother  Rose- 
Nell  finished  the  book*  it  was  published  as  The  Red  Riders  (1924) • 
On  the  basis  of  style  and  structure  it  seems  probable  that  Page 
ivrote  most  of  the  volume  just  after  the  publication  of  Red  Rock 
and  that  Rosewell  wrote  pp.  308-338  from  his  brother’s  notes.  It 
Is  a  section  so  compressed  that  it  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
second  volume.  The  picturesqueness  which  Page  had  hoped  to  cap- 
sure  is  sadly  lacking. 

56 

- to  Page,  Memphis,  July  30,  1899. 

57 

Frank  M.  Crump  to  Page,  Memphis,  February  11,  1899. 

58 

See,  for  example,  two  letters  in  The  Century  Magazine, 

Letter  from  a  Southern  Woman,"  XXX  (August,  1885),  653;  and 
Southern  Women  as  Teachers  of  Colored  Children,"  XXXI  (January, 
■886),  478-479. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  stories  of  Reconstruction,  Constance 


78 


In  general  Red  Rock  met  with  keen  interest  which  was 

whetted  by  the  propitious  circumstances  of  the  time  at  which  it 

appeared.  Its  appeal  was  augmented  by  the  sudden  vogue  for 

historical  romance#  but  perhaps  even  more  by  the  race-riots  and 

59 

tension  throughout  the  South  at  that  time.  It  appeared  at  so 

opportune  a  moment  that  his  mother  believed  Divine  Providence 

60 

had  directed  the  time  of  its  publication.  In  addition#  Red 
Rock  was  readable  because  the  plot  moved  briskly  if  not  always 
smoothly#  the  chief  characters  were  vivid  enough  to  be  memorable# 


Fenimore  Woolson's  "King  David”  (1878)#  deals  with  a  white 
teacher  of  Negroes#  a  Northern  man  moved  by  missionary  zeal; 
and  Charles  W.  Chesnutt  has  twice  written  sympathetically  of 
Southern  white  women  teaching  such  schools  during  Reconstruction; 
but  Page  alone  regarded  the  situation  as  other  than  inherently 
tragic  and  used  it  as  a  relatively  minor  incident  in  the  lives 
af  attractive  young  ladies.  Chesnutt  wrote  of  one  of  his 
teachers : 

’’The  reason  Miss  My  rover’s  course  cteaching  colored  childrens 
created  some  surprise .. .lay  in  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  no 
roman  of  just  her  quality  had  taken  up  such  work.  Most  of  the 
teachers  of  colored  schools  were  not  of  those  who  had  constituted 
the  aristocracy  of  the  old  regime...”  ("The  Bouquet#"  The  Wife  of 
lis  Youth  and  Other  Stories  of  the  Color  Line#  New  York#  1899, 
a.  270)  •  The  other  story  is"~rrThe  March  of  Progress#"  Century 
Magazine,  XXXIX  (January#  1901),  422-428. 

59 

"I  honestly  believe  you  have  done  more  to  set  the  South  right 
.n  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  to  correct  the  misrepresentation  of 
'anatics#  fools  &  scoundrels  by  your  stories#  Red  Rock#  and  this 
.ast  interview  in  the  Washington  Post  c”Race  Wars  in  South:  Views 
j»f  Thomas  Nelson  Page  on  Negro  Problem#  ”  the  Washington  Post# 
November  28#  1398#  p.  4:y  than  all  the  other  stories  put  together 
•  •  Certainly  the  idea  of  the  North  that  the  war  solved  the 
tegro  problem  was  verily  previous  1”  (Thomas  H.  Carter  to  Thomas 
elson  Page#  Charlottesville#  December  1,  1898). 

60 

Letter  to  Page#  Oakland#  December  12,  1898. 
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and  the  situations  reminded  Southern  readers  of  half-forgotten 
hard  times?  while  readers  from  other  sections  were  shocked  into 
inquiring  whether  Page  had  not  grossly  exaggerated  the  conditions 
under  Reconstruction.  Its  controversial  subject  so  engrossed 
the  attention  of  readers  that  obvious  flaws  in  construction? 
like  the  unnecessary  shift  of  interest  from  Blair  Cary  to  Ruth 
Welch?  passed  almost  unnoticed.  In  Pattee’s  words?  Page  "ap¬ 
proached  it  as  Mrs.  Jackson  had  approached  Ramona?  with  a  purpose? 
and?  unlike  Mrs.  Jackson?  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  The 

wrongs  of  the  South  during  the  period  are  made  vivid?  but  at  the 

61 

expense  of  the  novel.”  All  factors  combined  to  make  the  sales 

62 

good.  In  1899  it  ranked  fifth  in  a  list  of  best-sellers?  and 

sales  continued  too  good  to  warrant  a  cheap  edition  until  the 

63 

summer  of  1904. 

Red  Rock  seems  to  have  been  a  success  in  spite  of  the 
critics?  for  the  unfavorable  reviews  both  outnumber  and  outweigh 
the  favorable.  A  reviewer  in  The  Critic  for  January?  1899?  was 


91/)  o£ 

AAmerican  Literature  Since  1870?  Ne¥/  York?  1915?  p.  267. 

62 

Alice  Payne  Hackett?  Fifty  Years  of  Best  Sellers?  1895-1945? 
Clew  York?  1945?  p.  15. 

63 

Charles  Scribner  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page?  New  York  City? 

\prii  25,  1904. 

Scribner's  sales  to  February  1?  1900?  exclusive  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition?  were  62? 438  copies  sold?  and  as  was  to  be  expected? 
3age’s  other  work  showed  a  corresponding  increase  in  sales 
(Charles  Scribner  to  Page?  New  York?  March  6?  1900). 


80 


64 

lyrical  in  his  praise?  and  another  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  was 

favorable:  Page  was  impartial?  possessed  of  a  rare  equanimity 

and  a  very  unusual  gift  of  graphic  and  convincing  narrative  which 

65 

he  had  employed  to  advantage  in  a  thrilling  chronicle.  William 

Morton  Payne  regarded  Red  Rock  as  "good  art?  if  not  exactly  the 

best  of  realism"  because  "Mr.  Page's  sympathies  are  passionately 

Southern?  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  fact  colors  his  narra- 

66 

tive  to  some  extent."  The  great  depth  of  feeling  with  which 
Red  Rock  was  written  also  impressed  another  reviewer?  Mary  Tracy 
Earle?  who  concluded: 


Although  Red  Rock  is  the  story  of  a  section?  and  of  a  time 
of  the  greatest  sectional  bitterness  and  misunderstanding?  it  is 
American  in  the  best  and  highest  sense?  and  American  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last;  and  on  that  account?  as  on  so  many 
others?  its  readers  will  lay  it  down  with  a  wish  that  in  some 
way  they  could  give  its  author  their  personal  thanks.  67 


Some  periodicals  did  not  review  the  book  at  all?  perhaps 
because  of  a  strictly  neutral  editorial  policy  at  a  time  when 


64 

"Red  Rock:  A  Chronicle  of  Reconstruction? "  Critic?  XXXIV 
(January?"  1899)?  83-84.  "  ” 

155 

"Some  Recent  Fiction?"  Atlantic  Monthly?  LXXXIII  (April? 
1899),  519-520.  ”  ““ 

66 

"Recent  Fiction?"  Dial? XXV  (December  16?  1898)?  459.  Note 
also  a  later  verdict:  "And  there  are  even  passages  of  Thomas 
Nelson  Page?  the  very  forefront  of  propaganda?  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vocate  is  all  but  submerged  in  the  artist"  (W*  J.  Cash?  The  Mind 
of  the  South?  New  York?  1941?  p.  142). 

67 

"A  Romantic  Chronicle?"  Book  Buyer?  XVII  (November?  1898)? 
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election  race- riots  in  the  South  had  flared  up  to  rekindle  the 

old  smouldering  fires  of  resentment  and  pas 3 ion.  Although  an 

occasional  reviewer  limited  his  comments  on  Red  Rock  to  a 

68 

literary  evaluation*  most  of  them  attacked  the  novel  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  author’s  strong  convictions  on  the  wrongs  done 
to  the  South  in  the  name  of  Reconstruction.  "Regarded  merely 
as  a  story*"  wrote  an  English  reviewer* 


there  is  little  to  be  said  for  "Red  Rock."  But*  in  truth*  it 
is  not  as  a  story  that  it  should  be  regarded,  but  rather  as  a 
picture  of  the  Southern  States  after  the  war.  It  is*  perhaps* 
natural  that  the  author  as  a  Southerner  should  treat  his 
innumerable  Southern  patriots  on  the  most  approved  principles 
of  hound  breeding*  and  produce  a  nice*  ’level  lot’  of  heroes, 
among  whom  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  in  the  matter  of  heroic 
qualities;  but  this  is  not  one  of  the  nine- and- sixty  ways  of 
constructing  a  good  story....  Nevertheless*  anyone  who  will  put 
plot  out  of  the  question,  and  regard  the  book  as  a  description 
cf  life  under  almost  unique  conditions*  will  find  "Red  Rock" 
3xeellent  reading.  69 


Jnder  the  shrewd  title  of  "A  Brief  for  the  South,"  Henry  Barrett 
linckley  wrote  in  The  Bookman  for  March*  1899*  "We  recognize  in 
:he  story  all  those  attractive  gifts  which  Mr.  Page  has  shown 
is  a  teller  of  short  stories;  and  yet  we  also  recognize*  under  a 


68 

Henry  Wysham  Lanier*  son  of  Sidney  Lanier,  for  example* 
riticized  its  great  length*  its  confusion  of  interwoven  love- 
.ffairs,  its  "impersonal"  style*  its  lack  of  convincing  reality* 
nd  its  failure  to  measure  up  to  "Marse  Chan"  or  "The  Burial  of 
he  Guns" ("Fiction*  Poetry,  and  the  Lighter  Note  in  the  Season’s 
ooks,"  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  *  XXV*  December*  1898* 
25).  As  if  to  atone  for  the  criticism*  the  review  featured  a 
ortrait  of  Page. 

69,,Red  Rock,"  Athenaeum*  CXIII  (February  11*  1899),  176. 
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thin  disguise,  the  student  of  political  and  social  conditions, 

with  his  plea  for  the  injured  South,  occasionally  usurping  the 

70 

functions  of  the  literary  artist.”  The  Nation  published  a 
comment  beginning,  "The  day  has  already  arrived  when  a  novel 
founded  on  the  civil  war  has  that  rather  chilling  remoteness 
from  contemporary  interest  which  in  some  degree  marks  all 
historical  fiction."  The  reviewer  continues  tartly  to  evaluate 
characterization  and  motivation. 


Still’s  machinations  for  the  destruction  of  his  betters  make 
the  plot — a  very  complicated  and  melodramatic  and  futile  sort 
of  a  plot.  If  many  overseers  succeeded  in  routing  their  masters 
by  similar  transparent  infamies,  that  is  the  saddest  testimony  71 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  South  in  both  courage  and  capacity. 

logical 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  Nation,  in  a  bitterlyAopen  letter 
which  ignored  some  of  the  points  Page  most  painstakingly  tried 
to  make.  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  insisted  that  Page  had  overlooked 
the  two  arguments  which  were  the  key  to  the  whole  Reconstruction 
situation:  that  Negro  suffrage  was  the  only  means  of  protecting 
"the  sole  Southern  friends  of  the  union"  and  that  the  Southern- 
ers  themselves  were  responsible  for  "the  misdeeds  of  the  so-called 


70 

IX,  44. 

71 

"Recent  Novels,"  Nation,  LXVIII  (March  2,  1899),  167.  A 
situation  similar  to  that  brought  about  by  "Still’s  machinations" 
is  the  basis  for  the  plot  of  Ellen  Glasgow’s  The  Deliverance 
(1904).  As  Profe  ssor  Gaines  points  out,  the  cruel  overseer, 
usually  a  Yankee,  is  repeatedly  the  villain  in  plantation  stories 
(The  Southern  Plantation,  p.  32).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
tradition  was  augmented  by  Page’s  work  and,  at  least  in  The  De¬ 
liverance,  by  Miss  Glasgow’s  as  well.  See  also  James  Branch 
Cabell,  Let  Me  Lie ,  New  York,  1947,  pp .  229-268. 
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72 

’carpet-baggers ’ ." 

Although  critics  reviewed  Red  Rock  in  gingerly  fashion, 

sales  continued  good  and  Page  received  gratitude  from  his  fellow- 

Southerners  and  warm  encouragement  from  his  friends  everywhere. 

Like  William  Gordon  McCabe,  his  Southern  friends  believed  that 

he  alone  "could  have  gained  the  Northern  ear  to  listen  to  what 

v/as  the  real  message  of  the  book."  Future  generations,  McCabe 

thought,  would  go  to  Red  Rock  rather  than  the  graven  pages  of 

history  for  a  true  account  of  Reconstruction  days.  "As  a  vivid 

and  yet  absolutely  accurate  picture  of  those  unhappy  days,  I 

have  seen  nothing  comparable  to  it,  &  as  one  who  bore  an  humble 

part  in  the  drastic  measures  we  we re  forced  to  take  for  self- 

73 

preservation,  I  thank  you  for  it,"  McCabe  wrote.  Henry  Kyd 
Douglas  hoped  that  Red  Rock  would  be  vd.de ly  read,  especially  in 
the  North,  where  critics  reviewed  it  grudgingly,  and  hoped 
further  that  its  historical  truth  would  be  remembered  by  those 
who  read  it  for  its  interesting  romance  .  "I  do  not  know  when  I 


72 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  "The  Case  of  the  Carpet-Baggers," 
162.  In  an  appended  note  the. editor  protested  that  "Mr.  Higgin¬ 
son,  we  should  say,  expects  too  much  accuracy  from  a  writer  of 
fiction.  To  wish  to  be  candid  and  to  give  a  general  impression 
of  candor  is  as  much  as  should  be  demanded."  See  also  Tourgee, 

A  Fool ’ s  Errand,  and  inferences  passim  in  John  William  De  Forest, 
Miss  Ravenel ’ s  Conversion  from  Secession  to  Loyalty  (1867) . 

But  note  also  that  Higginson  was  reported  to  have  been  seen 
by  Edward  Channing  "sitting  in  his  study  thirty  years  after  the 
war  had  ended  with  a  copy  of  ’Marse  Chan’  on  his  lap,  shedding 
tears  over  the  death  of  a  slave-owner"  (Buck,  The  Road  to 
Reunion,  p.  235) . 

73 

Letter  to  Page,  Richmond,  April  16,  1899. 
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have  read  a  book  which  I  am  so  glad  has  been  written* "  he 
testified. 


You  have  done  an  excellent  piece  of  historical  work.  Under 
the  attractive  garb  of  an  absorbing  novel*  you  have  given  to 
this  generation  an  account  of  the  reconstruction  outrages  of  the 
last  generation  which  it  is  well  to  have  preserved  in  a  form  that 
will  be  read.  "Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin"  had  its  day  and  is  being  for¬ 
gotten.  We  remember  the  negro*  the  planter  &  the  philanthropic 
Yankee  as  represented  there--much  of  it  is  doubtless  true  to 
life.  You  give  us  the  Southerner*  the  negro*  the  carpet-bagger 
&  the  deceived  &  indifferent  philanthropist  of  the  North*  just 
as  the  Civil  War  left  them  &  the  period  of  reconstruction  de¬ 
veloped  them.  74 


Other  readers  were  reminded  of  Uncle  Tom 1 s  Cabin*  as  Page 
had  doubtless  intended  them  to  be.  The  recollection  intermittent¬ 
ly  broke  in  upon  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  constant  enjoyment  of 
the  novel*  making  him  feel  hot  with  humiliation  a  good  deal  of 

the  time.  "I  fear*"  he  wrote*  "you  have  not  exaggerated- -that 

75 

Leech  is  no  more  overdrawn  than  Mrs .  Stowe’s  Legree."  If  not 
complete  retribution*  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  in 
this  life. 


74 

Letter  to  Page*  Hagerstown*  Md.*  April  16*  1899.  Many  let¬ 
ters  (e*£;.*  William  H.  Brav/ley  to  Page*  United  States  Court 
Rooms,  Charleston,  S*  C.*  n.d.*  1899)  bore  witness  that  the  book 
was  "a  most  truthful  picture  of  the  times  to  which  it  relates." 
Many  offered  corroboration  for  situations  in  the  book. 

75 

Letter  to  Page,  Hartford*  Connecticut*  December  11,  1898. 
''Perhaps  the  scenes  and  passions  are  still  too  fresh  for  you  to 
iarry  all  readers  with  you*  but  I  am  glad  you  have  put  into 
iramatic  form  the  fearful  and  radical  blunder  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  measures*  which  violated  human  nature .  I  said  at  the 
;ime*  ’Why  did  you  fight  to  keep  them  in  the  Union  if  you  now 
:reat  them  as  if  they  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the  Union?'"  (ibid. ) . 
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Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  regarded  Red  Rock  as  "a  human  docu¬ 
ment  of  lasting  value;  a  kind  of  supplemental  volume  to  ’Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin*’  with  less  passion  and  haste  and  more  solidity.  At 
any  rate*  it  is  a  work  which  no  future  student  of  our  times  will 

leave  unread.  Now  you  must  go  right  on;  you  have  leisure  and 

76 

patience.  . ••”  Page  had  also  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
with  Red  Rock  he  had  cast  a  spell  strong  enough  to  exorcise 


Uncle  Tom’s  ghost  from  all  except  the  darkest*  most  benighted 
corners  of  the  land. 

The  proud  apologist  for  the  South  could  afford  to  step 

down  from  the  rostrum  and  rest  on  his  laurels;  for  he  had  gained 

a  national  audience  which  brought  him  prestige  and  wealth  and  a 

ready  market  for  whatever  he  wrote*  while  at  the  same  time  he 

had  in  large  measure  succeeded  in  justifying  the  South  to  the 

77 

nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  be  sure*  the  feeling  of 
national  unity  effected  by  the  war  with  Spain  made  further  v/ords 
on  the  subject  superfluous.  Moreover*  as  Tourgee  had  recognized 
at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War*  popular  sympathy  would  almost 
inevitably  have  svmng  toward  the  South  and,  because  n ctahe 


76 

Letter  to  Page,  Summit*  New  Jersey*  December  4*  1898. 

77_ 

Not  that  the  task  was  ever  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ill  concerned.  Thomas  Dixon’s  novels  continued  to  refute  Mrs. 
itowe  and  post-bellum  Northern  critics  of  the  generation  of  Carl 
ichurz  after  Page  had  laid  aside  his  pen*  and  in  World  War  II 
lany  a  serviceman  from  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  found  him¬ 
self  on  the  defensive  over  matters  he  regarded  as  settled  eighty 
rears  before . 
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78 


downfall  of  empire  is  always  the  epoch  of  romance,"  the  South 

was  destined  to  he  a  rich  field  for  fiction.  But  Page  had  done 

his  part  to  increase  the  momentum  of  the  movement  *  and  in  the 

twofold  cause  of  vindication  and  commemoration  with  other  men 

of  like  mind  he  had  labored  heartily.  His  work  had  been  made 

easy  for  him  by  an  audience  so  receptive  to  the  kind  of  local 

color  he  employed  that  a  critic  of  a  later  generation  considered 

1884,  the  year  his  first  story  appeared,  as  "the  high-water  mark 

79 

of  the  local  color  flood."  Page  had  ridden  the  flood  from 
full  tide  to  ebb*  and  when  it  subsided*  his  best  work  was  done. 
Indeed,  he  was  written  out. 


78 

Albion  W.  Tourgee*  "The  South  as  a  Field  for  Fiction*" 
rorum*  VI  (December*  1888),  412. 


Fred  Lewis  Pattee*  The  Development  of  the  American  Short 
Story:  An  Historical  Survey*  Hew  York*  1923*  p.  269. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ADRIFT  IN  THE  LITERARY  EDDIES,  1900-1910 

As  the  local  color  flood  subsided.  Page  found  himself 
splashing  about  in  the  backwaters  of  literature,  unable  to  reach 
the  main  stream.  He  was  adrift  in  uncharted  waters,  without  a 
driving  purpose,  and  he  failed  to  find  a  current  of  sufficient 
force  to  carry  him  far  in  any  direction.  Had  he  been  a  great 
writer  or  had  he  been  guided  by  some  new  conviction,  the  changing 
fashions  in  literature  would  have  made  little  difference.  As  it 
was,  he  still  commanded  high  prices  for  the  magazine  essays  and 
stories  which  he  wrote  in  rapid  succession,  and  endeavored  to 
cover  his  own  confusion  with  either  whimsicality  or  a  growing 
irascibility  and  hauteur.  For  ten  years  he  sailed  before  every 
literary  wind  that  blew. 

He  probably  did  not  deliberately  choose  to  abandon  the 
Southern  subjects  which  had  made  his  reputation,  but  in  the  orbit 
}f  Washington,  York  Harbor,  and  Jekyl  Island  he  was  separated 
from  all  except  the  most  casual  contact  with  people  who  might 
lave  renewed  his  diminishing  supply  of  Southern  characters  and 
anecdotes.  Even  the  servants  in  his  home  were  non-Southern 
rhites.  His  visits  to  Virginia  were  brief  and  infrequent. 
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^specially  since  political  opponents  there  had  subjected  him  to 

acrimonious  attacks  on  the  basis  of  remarks  he  had  made  about 

bhe  South  and  Southern  people  and  more  particularly  on  his  con- 

1 

descension  toward  all  Southerners  except  the  gentry.  In 

2 

addition,  editorial  pressure  encouraged  him  to  seek  new  topics. 


1 

’’The  recent  attacks  made  on  me  in  Richmond  have  distressed 
ne  more  than  I  have  showed,”  Page  admitted  to  Mrs.  Bruce  on  April 
21,  1893.  ’’There  is  not  one  inference  which  that  creature 
c?Carlton  McCarthy 3  drew  which  is  justified  by  my  letter.  So  far 
from  attacking  my  people  I  was  writing  of  them  with  affection. 

I  wrote  carelessly  thinking  it  not  necessary  to  put  in  explana¬ 
tions  and  thus  gave  that  fellow  an  opportunity  to  distort  my 
.vords.  I  was  gratified  and  touched  yesterday  to  have  one  of  my 
ooorer  neighbors  up  here  say  ’We  will  stand  by  whatever  others 
do'.’’ 

Hanover  County  was  a  hot-bed  of  Populism  in  Virginia  (William 
DuBose  Sheldon,  Populism  in  the  Old  Dominion:  Virginia  Farm 
Politics,  1885-1900,  Princeton,  1935J7”  Page’s  Bourbon  sympathies 
ivere  given  specific  expression  in  comments  reported  by  the 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  State  (founded  to  fight  Tillman  and 
Populism)  and  the  Columbia  Daily  Register  at  the  time  of  Page's 
visit  to  Columbia,  January,  1893”. 

See  Carlton  McCarthy,  Typical  Virginia;  or,  "On  Newfound 
diver.”  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page .  A  Review,  in  Which  the  Friend  of 
the  11  Po  ’  Whites11’  and  "Half  Stralners1,T~~Be comes  Indignant  and  Re- 
aounces  Another  Slander  of  the  "First  Families  of  Virginia,  ’’ 

Iheir  Poor  Neighbors,  and  Hanover  County,  Richmond,  1894.  This 
criticism  was  doubtless  motivated  as  much  by  politics-- i_»e_. ,  the 
Populist  revolt  against  Bourbons  like  Page's  principal  characters 
--as  by  aesthetics,  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  novel  Page 
seeded  the  criticism  to  the  extent  of  softening  many  expressions 
3f  contempt,  and,  goaded  by  McCarthy's  disapproval  (ibid. ,  pp. 
L8-19),  wholly  changed  the  manner  of  his  hero’s  lo ve -making . 

A  more  difficult  type  of  criticism  to  ignore  is  represented 
oj  a  letter  from  Senator  David  Gardiner  Tyler,  who,  after  a 
reference  to  Page’s  eloquent  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
cenotaph  to  the  Confederates  at  Hollywood  Cemetery,  challenged 
Page’s  statement  that  final  defeat  was  best  for  the  South,  be¬ 
cause,  Tyler  contended.  Reconstruction  had  made--and  continued  to 
nake--such  a  statement  impossible  (Tyler  to  Page,  Richmond, 
November  11,  1902). 

2 

The  genteel  editors  who  bought  Page’s  work  felt  uneasy  over 
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The  real  reason  for  abandoning  Southern  subjects*  however*  may 

have  been  simply  that  he  had  nothing  new  or  urgent  to  say;  for 

despite  gloomy  letters  from  his  editors  they  continued  to  provide 

a  ready  market  for  his  fiction  and  essays*  buying  some  of  it 

before  it  was  written.  At  times  he  regarded  himself  as  some- 

3 

thing  more  than  a  popular  writer*  but  he  was  too  good  a  business 
man  to  forget  that  popular  writers  command  high  pay  for  their 
products.  So*  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  when  his  fiction 
and  essays  became  too  repetitious  he  decided  to  take  up  play¬ 
writing*  which  offered  a  new  medium  for  his  now  familiar  stories 
and  an  opportunity  for  greater  wealth  and  popularity  than  a 
novelist  was  likely  to  achieve. 


the  possible  effects  which  realistic  writers  and  popular-priced 
" journalistic”  magazines  might  produce.  Most  of  their  suggestions 
to  him  were  negative  because  apparently  they  were  not  certain 
of  what  they  wanted.  "Thank  you!  This  goes--though  as  I  said 
we  much  preferred  something  besides  negro  dialect*"  R.  U. 

Johnson  wrote  from  New  York*  December  23*  1901.  Though  he  was 
repeatedly  asked  for  stories  and  novels*  no  one  made  an  effort 
to  turn  Page  toward  historical  romance*  for  which  his  talents 
seemed  specially  adapted;  but  perhaps  the  reason  was  that  all 
his  attempts  at  historical  romance?  long  and  short*  had  been 
war  stories  and  the  demand  for  war  stories  slackened  abruptly 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War.  (See  a  letter  from 
Charles  Scribner  to  Page*  New  York*  July  24*  1899).  That  state 
of  affairs  discouraged  Page  from  attempting  another  war  romance 
and  probably  accounts  for  his  dropping  work  on  The  Sabine  Farm. 

"I  want  to  write  for  such  readers  cas  you3  and  not  for  the 
crowd?"  he  confessed  to  Lawrence  Hutton*  "though  I  sh&  like  the 
crowd  to  like  my  work  too”  (letter*  York  Harbor*  September  13* 
1900) . 
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I 


Page’s  interest  in  writing  for  the  stage  dates  apparently 

from  1892,  when  at  the  request  of  Augustin  Daly,  "a  pleasant 

4 

and  most  clever  man,”  he  wrote  "a  Southern  play”  which  was 
never  produced.  The  least  successful  of  his  activities,  play¬ 
writing  occupied  him  intermittently  for  the  next  fourteen  years. 
His  acquaintance  with  theater  folk  was  of  longer  standing:  as 

early  as  1890  he  was  receiving  from  Daly  invitations  ”for  a  bit 

5 

of  supper  after  the  play  (say  eleven  thirty),”  and  once  after 

a  visit  to  New  York  he  confided  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  ”Miss  Rehan  &  I 

became  great  friends.  I  think  my  Mother  is  a  little  scandalized 

6 

at  it;  but  she  is  ever  so  nice,  and  really  charming.” 

Pour  years  after  Daly’s  rejection  of  his  play.  Page  tried 

to  interest  Sol  Smith  Russell  in  the  rble  of  Colonel  Warrington 

7 

In  a  play  entitled  In  Old  Virginia  csiciu  Russell,  whose 


He  began  it  in  February  (see  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  Rich- 
nond,  February  20,  1892)  and  placed  it  in  the  producer’s  hands 
?arly  enough  to  have  expected  a  reply  by  mid- November  (see  a 
Letter  quoted  in  Joseph  Francis  Daly,  The  Life  of  Augustin  Daly, 
flew  York,  1917,  pp.  624-625). 

The  successful  New  York  run  of  August  Thomas’s  version  of 
lopkinson  Smith’s  Colonel  Carter  of  Carte rsville  in  1892  must 
lave  been  an  added  incentive  to  Page. 

5 

Daly  to  Page,  New  York,  December  11,  1890. 

°Richmond,  February  20,  1892.  See  also  Ada  Rehan  to  Page,  New 
Tork,  February  19,  1892. 

7 

Because  of  Page’s  reluctance  to  discard  anything  he  wrote,  I 
surmise  that  this  is  the  play  written  for  Daly.  Apparently  he 
ntended  to  be  his  own  producer  if  Russell  accepted  the  r6le . 

That  the  play  was  not  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the  stories 
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successful  long  career  on  the  stage  qualified  him  as  judge  in 
such  matters?  replied  with  a  kindly  but  thorough  indictment  of 
the  play: 


Dear  Mr.  Page 

"In  Old  Virginia"  I  have  enjoyed  reading.  My  judgment  is 
that  it  is  not,  in  its  present  form--a  good  acting  play —  The 
character  drawing  is  too  fragmentary.  They  come  too  much  in 
bits  or  suggestions  and  there  are  no  scenes  of  strength.  This 
cf  course  might  be  remedied  by  throwing  all  of  the  small  effects 
in  each  act  in  one  culminating  scene 

The  atmosphere  is  unmistakably  of  the  South. 

The  one  purpose  indicated  being  to  show  a  phase  of  a 
southern  life  now  gone  bye  Csic3  your  play  needs  a  stronger  back¬ 
bone  than  this— 

Col  Warrington  is  interesting  but  for  stage  use  he  has  been 
sresented  in  a  most  taking  way  in  Thomas’  play  "Alabama"  also 
In  Col.  Carter  and  Opie  Reeds  Kentucky  Colonel  and  my  objection 
:oo  of  the  characters  being  fragmentary  holds  in  his  case,  he 
:sic3  is  on  and  off  without  sufficient  purpose  he  CsicJ  does  not 
?rasp  one  scene  and  hold  it  to  the  end. 

These  objections  of  course  are  based  upon  my  view  of  the 
)art  &  play  for  my  own  use  and  I  may  be  all  wrong.  For  your 
sake — let  me  say,  I  hope  I  am  and  should  you  present  the  piece 
ly  heartiest  wishes  for  its  success  are  with  you 

Very  truly 

Sol  Smith  Russell 


'uesday  July  7  th  96 
Iinneapolis 

’•S.  I  shall  keep  the  ms.  here  until  directed  by  you  where  to 


rom  In  Ole  Virginia  is  apparent  from  the  name  of  the  major 
haracter,  and  one  wonders  whether  both  name  and  incidents  may 
ave  been  borrowed  from  Thackeray’s  Virginians . 
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send  it.  8 

R. 

Four  years  later?  Page  tried  again?  when  in  1900  he  entered 

into  an  agreement  to  collaborate  with  a  George  Clarke?  who  was 

9 

then  on  the  road  with  a  stock  company.  Clarke  was  to  write  the 

scenario?  while  Page  let  his  "pen  run  riot  in  dialogue?  epigram? 

10 

social- surgery?  etc.?  for  the  opportunities  will  be  numerous.” 

But  by  the  middle  of  April  he  had  abandoned  Clarke  and  their 
original  play  in  order  to  try  to  get  Red  Rock  on  the  stage. 
Augustus  Thomas  having  already  refused  to  undertake  the  drama  - 


8 

Page  had  to  compete  against  other  successful  Southern 
plays  than  those  mentioned  by  Russell.  William  Gillette !s 
Held  by  the  Enemy  (1386)  revolves  around  the  love  of  a  Southern 
girl  for  a  Union  soldier;  except  for  vigor  of  plot  and  economy 
of  situation  the  play  might  almost  be  attributable  to  Page. 
Shenandoah  (1888)?  by  Bronson  Howard?  and  Secret  Service  (1895)? 
by  William  Gillette?  maintained  a  steady  popularity.  William 
C.  deMille's  The  Warrens  of  Virginia  (1907)  had  a  successful 
run  in  Hew  York  before  George  Cary  Eggleston  made  a  novel  of 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  playwrights?  who  could  not 
afford  to  alienate  large  .sections  of  an  audience?  were  almost 
as  insistent  upon  the  theme  of  reconciliation  as  Page  ever  had 
been.  See  also  Gaines?  The  Southern  Plantation?  pp.  113-127. 

9 

The  four-point  agreement  stipulated  that:  (1)  they  write 
the  best  play  of  which  they  were  capable?  (2)  all  profits  be 
divided  equally?  regardless  of  relative  amount  of  work?  (3) 
nothing  go  into  the  play  without  the  approval  of  both?  and 
(4)  neither  be  debarred  from  working  Independently  on  a  play? 
but  that  neither  appropriate  a  suggestion  made  by  the  other 
for  three  years  (Clarke  to  Page?  Hew  York?  February  2?  1900). 

"^Clarke  to  Page?  Hew  York?  February  7?  1900.  See  also  other 
letters  January  -  April?  1900. 
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11  12 

bization  and  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  having  asked  to  be  allowed 

bo  make  it>  Page  himself  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of  1900  at 

work  on  the  play.  He  tried  without  success  to  persuade  William 

13 

Gillette  to  take  the  lead  in  it.  Eventually  sometime  in  the 

Tall  he  entrusted  the  dramatic  version  of  Red  Rock  to  a  reputable 

play  broker.  Miss  Elisabeth  Marbury. 

The  difficulties  which  ensued  must  have  been  chiefly  his 

)wn  fault,  for  he  expected  the  agent  to  humor  his  changing  whims 

as  unquestioningly  as  his  editorial  friends  were  accustomed  to 

lo.  When  he  tried  to  regain  possession  of  the  play  because  he 

)elieved  it  neglected,  she  answered  his  letters  evasively  and 

14 

lanaged  alw  ays  to  be  out  of  town  when  he  called.  By  October, 

.901,  he  was  appealing  to  another  literary  broker  to  help  him 

15 

•ecover  the  manuscript.  Finally  in  January,  1902,  the  broker 


11 

Thomas  to  Page,  New  Rochelle,  February  25,  1399,  and  March 
>,  1899. 

12 

Sister  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  literary  broker,  editor  of 
'he  Critic,  unsuccessful  playwright. 

Gillette  to  Page,  New  York,  May  13,  1900. 

14 

I  surmise  that  Page  signed  some  sort  of  contract  with  Miss 
arbury,  hence  her  stubborn  refusal  to  return  the  play.  Such  a 
ontract  stipulating  ten  per  cent  as  the  agent’s  fee  was  custom- 
ry.  See  A.  E.  Lancaster  to  Page,  New  York,  March  20,  1900. 
onsult  also  Marbury,  My  Crystal  Ball :  Reminiscences,  New  York, 
923,  p.  140. 

15 

See  a  letter  from  A.  E.  Lancaster  to  Page,  New  York,  October 
,  1901.  Lancaster,  himself  a  playwright,  probably  at  one  time 
'as  a  client  of  Miss  Marbury’ s  (Marbury,  My  Crystal  Ball,  pp . 
34-135).  She  also  represented  Barrie,  Shaw,  and  for  a  time  Mrs. 
nr  nett,  Clyde  Fitch,  and  Rachel  Crothers . 
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returned  it  to  him  with  a  three-line  note  of  poisonous  sweet- 
16 

less.  Her  irritation  had  not  been  forgotten  when  in  December* 

1.906*  she  wrote  him  a  little  note  acknowledging  a  business  call 

ie  had  made  to  her  office.  "Have  you  had  any  other  applications 

17  " 

[“or  your  play?"  she  inquired*  with  obvious  malice. 

It  seems  that  the  only  one  of  Page T s  p3a  ys  ever  to  reach 

the  dignity  of  print  was  a  thin*  mannered  little  piece*  "The 

Postage*  or*  Along  the  Banks  of  the  Potomac:  A  One-Act  Play*" 

which  appeared  as  the  lead  "story"  in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine 

18 

[“or  September*  1906.  It  is  Page’s  familiar  old  story  now 
Lacking  in  freshness*  hackneyed  and  trite*  and  embellished  by 
Sendaesque  handled s s ing .  The  stage  directions  frequently  are 
Longer  than  the  dialogue  .  Reading  it*  one  is  not  surprised  that 
Page  had  no  success  as  a  playwright . 


II 


Fortunately  for  Page*  he  encountered  no  dif f iculties  with 
writing  or  publishing  Gordon  Keith*  at  least  none  that  he  con- 
iessed.  In  intervals  of  golf-playing  at  York  in  the  summer  of 
L900*  he  wrote*  "I  have  at  times  lent  myself  to  covering  sheets 


16 


17. 


Marbury  to  Page*  New  York*  January  16*  1902. 

p 

Marbury  to  Page*  New  York*  December  13*  1906. 


18, 


Metropolitan  Magazine*  XXIV  (September*  1906)*  667-681 
,ee  also  the  Plantation  Edition*  XIV*  225-270. 
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paper  with  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  a  novel.  It  is  entitled 

•  Gordon  Keith* --see  how  the  Scotch  blood  comes  out--and  is  a 

story  of  modern  life  with  the  scene  partly  in  the  mountain  country 

and  partly  in  New  York  City. 

'Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  song* 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon’  19 


Page  must  have  taken  his  time  about  the  writing*  for  his  typist 

20 

lid  not  begin  work  in  earnest  until  September*  1902.  "Mr. 

Burlingame  is  very  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  for  the  Magazine*" 

l.  H«  Scribner  had  written  to  Page  on  May  12*  1902,  although  for 

some  reason  the  plans  for  the  magazine  publication  did  not 

aaterialize*  "and  I  am  determined  that  when  it  comes  to  the  book 

publication  this  shall  be  a  record-breaker."  And  a  record- 

preaker  it  was.  In  1903  it  stood  second  on  the  list  of  best- 

sellers*  being  out-ranked  only  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  Lady 

21 

tose ' s  Daughter .  According  to  a  report  of  royalties  in  January, 


19 

Page  to  Lawrence  Hutton,  York  Harbor,  September  13,  1900. 

-t  is  a  curious  but  seemingly  unimportant  fact  that  the  verse 
luoted  by  Page  v/as  for  a  time  part  of  the  device  used  in  marking 
she  Ho  Name  Series. 

20 

The  author’s  health  was  poorer  than  usual  during  these 
lonths . 

21 

According  to  a  tabulation  made  by  Mr.  L.  Moffitt  Cecil*  Jr.* 
•nd  based  on  The  Bookman ' s  point  system  of  reporting  sales, 

■or don  Keith  placed  second  in  1903,  being  outranked  nearly 
eventy-iTve  points  by  Lady  Rose ' s  Daughter  and  trailed  only 
jifty  points  by  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  (Popular 
astes  in  Fiction  in  America*  1891-1910,  unpublished  Master ’~s 
hesis,  Duke  University*  1937,”*p^  9 TT*  Still  on  the  list  in 
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L904?  Scribner’s  had  sold  96? 576  copies  of  Gordon  Keith  subject 
22 

:o  royalty.  Despite  frequently  repeated  statements  to  the 

23 

contrary*  the  book  was  a  popular  success. 


L904?  it  ranked  twenty-ninth  (ibid. ?  p.  99).  Mr.  Cecil’s  tabu¬ 
lation  for  the  years  1900-1910?  after  The  Bookman*  s  point  system 
,vas  inaugurated?  is  more  accurate  than  Miss”  HacketT's  and  so 
nore  usable . 

Miss  Hackett’s  list  includes  Norris?  The  Pit;  Rice?  Love:/ 
vlary ;  Wister?  The  Virginian;  Rice?  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  CaFbage 
Patch;  Allen?  Mettle  of  the  Pasture ;  Lorimer?  Letters  of  a  Self- 
'.lade  Merchant  to  His  Son;  Thos.  Dixon?  Jr.?  The  One  Woman  (Alice 
Payne  Hackett?  Fifty  Years  of  Best  Sellers?  1895-1945?  New  York? 
L945?  p.  10).  It  must  be  remembered  that  Miss  Hackett’s  tables 
are  compiled  by  calendar  year  only  and?  hence?  a  book  like  Red 
lock?  with  its  heavy  initial  sales  coming  at  the  end  of  the  year 
oefore  it  appeared  on  her  record?  is  not  accurately  represented. 
Therefore  no  real  comparison  of  the  sales  or  popularity  of  two 
books  can  be  based  on  Miss  Hackett’s  study. 

22 

Charles  Scribner  to  Page?  New  York?  January  18?  1904. 

23 

See  notably  Corra  Harris’s  review  of  the  Plantation  Edition 
in  1907:  ”lt  is  as  natural  as  it  is  curious.  A  country  or  a 
section  may  change  so  suddenly  in  its  character  and  ambitions 
that  an  author  who  once  portrayed  the  life  of  it  can  do  so  no 
longer.  He  has  a  sense  of  the  dead  rather  than  the  living. 

Homer  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  modern  G-reece.  Now?  some¬ 
thing  has  happened  in  the  South  during  the  last  ten  years  so 
radical  and  so  overwhelming  that  what  was  true  is  now  history? 
what  was  characteristic  has  become  bombastic?  and  what  were 
principles  of  living  are  mere  sentimentalities  connected  with  the 
code  duello  existence  of  the  past.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  younger?  less  prejudiced  generation  has  reached  up? 
taken  the  book  from  Mr.  Page’s  hand?  read  it?  tested  it?  and 
laid  it?  down  with  CsicJ  strange  indifference?  or  whether  com¬ 
mercialism  has  rendered  us  too  sordid  to  appreciate  the  ideality 
for  which  his  writings  stand?  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  South  has  outgrown  Mr.  Page  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  spirit  of  the  South  dramatized  in  his  books  is  no 
longer  sufficiently  related  to  this  new  spirit  to  command  its 
interest  and  obeisance.  This  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
comparative  failure  of  ’Gordon  Keith? ’  after  the  immense  popu¬ 
larity  of  ’Red  Rock.’  The  scenes  of  both  stories  cover  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  period  of  reconstruction?  both  are  based  upon  the 
same  ideals  of  unimpeachable  honor?  of  courage  in  adversity?  and 
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Page  was  pleased  with,  the  novel*  which  seemed*  he  thought* 

"to  have  taken  quite  a  firm  hold."  While  it  had  brought  forth 

a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism*  he  admitted*  the  best  reviews 

seemed  to  consider  it  a  dignified  and  thoughtful  reflection  of 

24 

the  life  and  manners  of  the  time  it  attempted  to  cover.  Perhaps 

ae  read  into  the  criticism  what  he  hoped  to  find  there*  for 

where  he  discovered  his  "best  reviews"  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 

Phe  consensus  among  reviewers  seems  to  have  been  that  the  book 

25 

would  be  read  despite  its  many  faults. 


sf  being  gentle  according  to  the  length  of  one’s  pedigree.  But 
It  happens  that  ’Gordon  Keith’  was  published  five  years  later* 
when  even  Mr.  Page's  readers  had  grown  weary  of  the  eternal 
psalm  about  ante-bellum  greatness  and  post-bellum  persecutions, 
foung  people  have  an  element  of  vulgarity  in  them  which  usually 
prevents  their  minds  dwelling  so  exclusively  upon  their  ancestors* 
and  they  have  an  element  of  the  heroic  in  them  which  makes  them 
tired  of  hearing  about  the  most  beautiful  martyrs.  This  is  not 
an  evidence  of  decadence  but  of  returning  strength.  Thus*  in 
the  South  they  suddenly  realized  that  Gordon  Keith  was  a  post¬ 
humous  knight*  the  italics  c? spirit 3  of  a  type  of  manhood  no 
longer  convenient  to  imitate.  They  had  become  suddenly  in¬ 
terested  in  something  else*  in  the  future*  that  challenging* 
Immeasurable  future  upon  the  walls  of  which  no  grandfather's 
swords  hang  to  claim  it.  Henceforth  the  novelist  of  Southern 
life  must  change  his  scene*  bring  it  forward.  And  Mr.  Page  can 
no  more  do  this  than  he  can  change  his  name  and  his  genius.  Both 
belong  essentially  to  the  past*  and  as  a  part  of  it  they  command 
respect*  admiration*  even  reverence*  but  no  longer  absorbing 
Interest"  (Mrs.  L.  H.  Harris  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post*  quoted 
In  "The  Waning  Influence  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page* "  Current  Opinion* 
XLII,  August*  1907,  172). 

24 

Page  to  Mrs.  Bruce*  Washington*  January  19,  1904. 

25 

The  Athenaeum  advised  circulating  libraries  to  accord  it 
cordial  support*  though  it  was  prolix  and  the  author  had  done 
setter  work  upon  a  smaller  scale  ("Gordon  Keith,"  August  29, 

L902,  p.  281).  The  Dial  critic  found  it  less  interesting  than 
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Beyond  Page’s  light  statement  to  Hutton  that  his  new  novel 
light  turn  out  to  be  either  a  song  or  a  sermon>  there  seems  to 
De  no  record  of  what  he  intended  in  writing  G-ordon  Keith.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  was  his  salute  to  the  Hew  South.  Almost  certainly 
ie  wanted  to  present  an  account  of  an  intelligent  young  Southerner 
pf  gentle  traditions  and  high  ideals  in  a  society  bent  on  specu¬ 
lation  and  promotion?  and  of  course  Page  would  have  believed 
:hat  he  had  only  a  thin  story  unless  his  hero  could  be  shown  to 
lave  more  wit  and  good  fortune  or  gallantry  than  all  the  forces 


ted  Rock  because  weaker  in  structure  and  lacking  in  historical 
ippeal:  "All  of  these  scenes  and  characters?  together  with  the 
mthor’s  many  dramatic  and  sentimental  inventions?  are  united 
Ln  a  structure  of  reasonable  coherence?  yet  one  that  is  not  easy 
:o  keep  in  view  as  a  whole"  (William  Morton  Payne?  "Some  Recent 
fiction?"  XXXV?  August  1?  1946?  p.  6).  Mrs.  L.  H.  Harris  con- 
pended  that  Gordon  Keith  was  a  product  of  the  old  South  ("Heroes 
md  Heroines  in  Recent  Fiction?"  Independent?  LV?  September  3? 

L903?  p.  2112)?  and  another  reviewer  for  the  same  periodical 
praised  the  novelist  for  avoiding  "the  sentiment  of  misfortune" 

)f  Red  Rock  but  scolded  him  for  trying  to  prove  an  innate  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Northern  and  Southern  men  and  for  failing  to 
:ake  as  his  theme  the  whole  generation  of  young  aristocrats 
chastened  by  the  world  of  warehouses  and  fields--the  New  South 
("Mr. Page’s  Novel?"  Independent?  LV?  August  20?  1903?  pp.  1993- 
L994).  A  reviewer  in  the  New- York  Daily  Tribune  objected  to  Page’s 
'priggish"  emphasis  upon  hereditary  virtues  but  considered  the 
[story  worth  reading  because  it  showed  how  a  young  man  of  the 
Jouth  made  his  own  destiny  and  because?  for  once?  it  was  a 
southern  story  without  a  battle  scene  in  every  second  chapter 
("Three  Novels?"  June  27?  1903?  p.  10).  The  shift  from  familiar 
southern  scenes  was  regretted  by  Herman  Knickerbocker  Viele?  who 
regarded  the  crowded  old  three-volume  novel?  creaking  in  plot? 
is  Page’s  model?  but  added?  "cwne  have  at  least  to  thank  its 
Author  for  a  worth-while  story"  ("Mr.  Page’s  ’Gordon  Keith’?" 
fookman?  XVII?  July?  1903?  pp .  513-514).  The  Nation’ s  review 
ibounded  in  condemnatory  phrases-- "tediously  circumstantial?" 

'no  sense  of  artistic  selection?"  "high-flown?  conventional  melo¬ 
drama?"  "a  consciousness  of  important  intention  Ethatu  has 
;hoked  the  springs  of  inspiration  and  throttled  the  valves  of 
spontaneous  creation"  ("Bret  Harte  and  Sundry  Novels?"  LXXVII? 
i.ugust  6?  1903?  p.  118). 
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a the red  against  him. 

One  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  critical  reader 

■1th  Gordon  Keith*  more  important  than  the  kaleidoscopic  changing 

f  scenes  and  characters  which  troubled  reviewers*  was  the 

uthor's  highly  sentimental  handling  of  subject  matter  that*  at 

east  according  to  the  taste  of  a  later  day*  should  be  treated 

ith  understatement  and  pathos  or  irony.  For  Page  ms  experi- 

enting  with  two  locales  new  to  his  fiction*  the  Virginia  moun- 
26 

ains  and  New  York  City.  His  treatment  of  neither  was  quite 

onvincing.  In  writing  of  speculation  in  mines  and  railroads* 

e  drew  upon  the  experiences  he  had  shared  with  the  Bruces  in 

886.  Often  enough  Page  had  seen  the  sort  of  exploitation  cele- 

rated  in  Gordon  Keith  and  Hopkinson  Smith’s  Colonel  Carter  of 
27 

artersville *  yet  he  imparted  no  air  of  verisimilitude  to  what 

e  wrote*  and  only  in  such  violent  scenes  as  that  of  the  mine 


26 

It  is  likely  that  Page’s  interest  in  the  Southern  mountaine¬ 
ers  began  with  Craddock’s  and  Harris’s  stories  and  was  augmented 
y  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott's  Jerry  (1891)*  the  novels  of  M*  G. 
cClelland*  and  John  Fox's  stories.  After  Gordon  Keith  it  ex- 
ended  to  the  writing  of  a  brief  article  advocating  education 
or  women  on  mountain  farms  (,rA  Neglected  Class* n  Good  Housekeep- 
ng*  XL*  January*  1905,  pp .  25-29).  But  Page  did  not  succeed  in 
ortraying  mountaineers  any  better  than  poor  whites. 

27 

As  late  as  1901  his  friend  George  W.  Miles*  owner  of  an 
cademy,  requested  him  to  come  to  Radford*  Virginia*  to  look  into 
he  Marion  and  Rye  Valley  Railroad*  in  which  Miles  had  acquired 
ne-fourth  interest.  A  Pennsylvania  concern  had  18*000  acres  of 
imber  near  the  terminus*  and  Miles  wanted  to  let  Page  in  on  a 
ood  thing  (letter  to  Page,  Radford,  Virginia,  September  20, 

901) . 


. 


. 
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disaster  Is  the  reader  for  a  moment  impelled  to  a  willing  sus¬ 
pension  of  disbelief • 

Part  of  the  reader’s  confusion*  as  the  reviewers  pointed 

iut,  resulted  from  an  overloading  of  incidents  and  characters, 

‘or  which  there  are  two  possible  explanations.  It  may  have  been 

in  over-compensation  for  criticism  like  that  of  A.  H«  Wilson, 

rho  blamed  the  failure  of  On  Newfound  River  upon  Page’s  "decided 

28 

_ack  of  inventive  powers."  Or  it  may  have  been  that  Page  had 

;ome  belatedly  under  the  spell  of  Bret  Harte ’ s  tales,  which  show 

;he  influence  of  Dickens  in  adding  character  to  character  and 

idling  incident  upon  incident.  Miss  Terpsichore,  owner  of  the 

)ancing  Academy  of  Gumbo It,  was  unmistakably  modeled  after  the 

Image  of  Harte ’s  noble  women  of  easy  virtue.  Two  scenes,  the 

me  in  which  she  rescues  Keith  from  the  mine,  and  the  one  in 

29 

which  she  prevents  a  theater  panic  at  the  cost  of  her  life, 
resemble  nothing  else  in  Page,  although  they  would  fit  into 
almost  any  story  Harte  wrote.  Whether  or  not  the  process  was 
conscious,  Page  could  hardly  have  thought  of  the  mining  country 
without  remembering  the  vogue  for  Harte ’ s  stories. 

Whatever  the  author  had  hoped  for,  he  may  have  been  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  the  comments  which  reached  him  and  he  must 


28 

"The  Stories  of  Page,"  Vanderbilt  Observer,  XV  (February, 
L893) ,  p.  263. 

29 

Works,  VII,  pp.  56-59,  287-290. 
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have  been  gratified  by  the  sales*  but  it  was  six  years  before  he 
began  actually  to  write  another  novel.  In  the  interim*  he  tried 
many  other  literary  forms  and  many  subjects. 


Ill 


Although  Page’s  essays  and  other  non-f ictional  prose  will 
be  discussed  in  Section  V  of  this  chapter,  one  group  of  journal- 
istic  essays*  later  republished  by  Scribner  as  The  Negro :  The 
Southerner*  s  Problem  (1904),  requires  special  comment  because  it 
is  radically  different  from  Page’s  early  work,  and  because  it 
illustrates  neatly  his  strength  and  his  weakness  as  a  writer  of 
factual  prose*  as  a  thinker*  as  a  citizen. 

According  to  erroneous  popular  opinion*  Page’s  stories  are 
full  of  faithful*  discreet,  self-effacing  Negro  servants  like 
Sam,  Old  Billy*  Unc ’  Edinburg*  and  Mammy  Krenda,  but  for  sheer 
number  the  Jim  Crow  type  of  character  ridiculing  the  Negro  over¬ 
shadows  them.  Most  of  the  little  tales  in  Pastime  Stories  belong 
in  the  category,  as  do  a  scattering  of  others  like  "P’laski’s 
Tunament*"  "old  Jabe’s  Marital  Experiments,"  and  "Mam’  Lyddy’s 
Recognition."  In  Red  Rock  there  are  as  many  instances  of  ludi¬ 
crous  stupidity  and  presumption  on  the  part  of  Negroes  as  of 
their  loyal  and  intelligent  behavior.  In  John  Marvel  Jeams  is  a 
drunkard*  a  gambler*  a  ne’er-do-well  with  a  magniloquent  tongue, 
lacking  even  that  degree  of  essential  worth  exhibited  by  the 
inebriate  Drinkwater  Tom  of  "Polly."  A  surprising  number  of 
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Page’s  stories  of  the  Southern  gentry  contain  either  no  Negroes 

A  30 

or  none  in  major  roles. 

A  chronological  check  of  his  works  indicates  that  at  first 

he  used  the  Negro  for  literary  purposes  as  Scott  and  Maria  Edge- 

worth  had  used  their  peasants;  not  infrequently  the  chief  function 

was  as  comic  relief  after  a  prolonged  emotional  scene.  About 

1889  Page  began  to  write  stories  ridiculing  the  Negro  in  quiszi- 

cal  fashion*  increasing  his  show  of  antagonism  until  1904*  when 

his  reactionary  essays  on  The  Negro :  The  Southerner  ’  s  Problem 

were  published.  Thereafter*  though  he  moderated  a  little  the 

expression  of  his  views*  he  portrayed  no  more  faithful*  wise  old 

servants.  In  "The  Trick  Doctor"  (1911),  "Thomas’s  Baptism" 

(1913)*  and  John  Marvel  (1909)  he  made  Cuffey  jump  Jim  Crow. 

Curiously,  Page  expressed  two  different  and  seemingly 

mutually  contradictory  attitudes  toward  Negroes,  both  of  which  I 

believe  were  sincere.  An  atmosphere  of  kindliness,  affection* 

and  loyalty  suffused  the  early  and  better-known  work.  Most  of 

Page’s  Southern  coevals  assumed  that  in  those  stories  he  had 

31 

written  from  a  deep  understanding  of  "the  negro  character." 

Yet  to  use  the  phrase  which  W.  J.  Cash  applied  to  Julia  Peterkin 
and  DuBose  Heyward*  he  was  "prone  to  see  only  the  poetical  or 


30 

The  group  includes  "The  Christmas  Peace* "  "The  Gray  Jacket 
of  lNo.  4’,"  "How  the  Captain  Made  Christmas,"  and  Gordon  Keith. 


31 

See  for  example  R.  T.  W.  Dukes,  "Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page* 
Corks  and  Curls*  XX  (University  of  Virginia*  1907),  p.  5. 
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32 


ingratiating  aspects  of  the  Negro’s  lot."  As  long  as  he  was 
sure  that  the  Negro  was  on  his  side-~an  old-time  "white- folks” 
Negro--Page  thought  of  him  with  delight  and  affection,  but  the 
moment  the  Negro  attempted  to  assume  an  entity  apart  from  the 
white  man  Page  found  him  horrible.  This  inability  to  conceive 


of  the  Negro  except  in  relation  to  the  white  man  is  the  common 

factor  in  his  two  attitudes. 

In  neither  case  was  his  attitude  developed  in  a  vacuum. 

Memorable  as  some  of  his  early  Negro  characterizations  are,  they 

are  only  more  charming,  not  more  perspicacious,  than  others  in 

33 

the  same  literary  convention. 

Page  had  of  course  known  many  Negroes  well,  before  ever  he 
began  fitting  them  to  the  prevailing  literary  convention.  From 
the  time  when  he  played  with  them  as  a  child  until  the  day  in 
Richmond  when  he  gave  money  to  a  blind  Negro  beggar  because  he 
himself  was  an  old  man  facing  eventual  blindness,  he  was  always 
kindly  toward  individuals.  He  sent  boxes  of  clothing  and  had 
wheat  ground  into  barrels  of  flour  to  be  given  to  the  Negroes  at 

_ 

32 

The  Mind  of  the  South,  New  York,  1941,  p.  376. 

33 

It  was  so  well  established  that  a  reviewer  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  1S92  could  refer  to  Negroes  as  "a  people  who  have  been 
as  much  conventionalized  in  art  as  the  Irishman  or  the  lily*  The 
two  end  men  of  that  conventionality  are  Uncle  Tom  and  Zip  Coon, 
or,  if  one  would  rather,  Jim  Crow.  That  is,  there  has  been  the 
pious  darky  and  the  merry  darky,  and  the  negro  of  literature  and 
the  stage  has  usually  kept  close  to  one  accepted  type  or  the 
other”  (nThe  Short  Story,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  XLIX,  February, 

1892,  p.  263). 
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Oakland  and  Mont  Air  every  Christmas.  Old  Charlotte*  one  of 
the  family  servants  whom  he  had  pensioned,  for  many  years  reward¬ 
ed  his  benevolent  paternalism  by  colorful  remarks  conveyed  to 

34 

him  in  Mrs.  Page's  letters.  In  return,  when  Page  wrote  to 

Oakland  he  sent  her  his  love.  11 1  am  often  reminded  of  her,”  he 

35 

wrote  from  Naples  on  such  an  occasion. 

Page's  treatment  of  Negroes  in  his  short  stories  and  novels 
— always  in  relation  to  the  white  man,  even  in  John  Marvel,  where 
one  of  the  themes  is  religious  and  racial  tolerance — has  been 
well  summed  up  by  Professor  Mims: 


Mr.  Page  delineates  the  negro  only  as  he  is  identified  with 
slavery;  his  thoughts  never  go  beyond  that  relation;  there  is 
much  wit  and  commonsense  philosophy  characteristic  of  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  character,  but  none  of  the  folk-lore,  none  of  the 
legends  peculiar  to  the  negro  race.  He  is  an  accessory  to  the 
white  man,  set  up  to  see  him  as  the  author  sees  him....  It  is 
a  mistake  to  say  that  Page's  characters  are  untrue  to  life. 

There  are  many  such  negroes  living  now,  perfectly  loyal  sons  of 
the  Old  South  to  whom  the  passing  away  of  slavery  was  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  world.  There  will  be 
fewer  and  fewer  as  time  passes  and  as  the  Negro  develops  along 
lines  indicated  by  such  leaders  as  Booker  T.  Washington.  It  is 
fortunate  that  one  so  well  fitted  as  Mr.  Page  has  preserved  this 
interesting  type;  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  offset  the  erroneous 


34 

Once  when  Page  was  ill  she  comforted  his  mother,  "I  know 
Miss  Florence  ain  gwine  let  a  fly  light  on  him”  (E •  B.  N*  Page 
to  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Oakland,  April  10,  1905),  and  when  he 
and  his  wife  were  traveling  in  Europe  she  hoped  that  they  were 
safe  "where  the  waters  can  Cnots  come  in  on  you”  (E«  B.  N •  Page 
to  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Oakland,  April  5,  1909). 

35 

Letter  to  Ruth  Nelson  Page,  March  7,  1907. 
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36 

impression  made  in  "Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin." 


Yet  at  the  same  time  Page  was  thinking  of  Negroes  in  quite 

another  fashion.  When  he  read  his  brother-in-law •  s  book.  The 

37  “ 

Negro  Problem,  he  thought  it  followed  the  same 


line  I  took  in  my  address  on  the  same  subject.  He  is  more 
scholarly  than  I  am  in  my  treatment.  I  was  much  gratified  by 
bis  mention  of  me,  which  I  thought  very  handsomely  done.  He  has 
a  great  gift  of  expression.  We  have  certainly  torn  the  Negro  up 
one  way  or  another  have  nt  we.  38 


Will  Bruce's  book,  like  Page's  series  of  hot-headed  essays 
on  the  subject,  was  a  local  manifestation  of  a  wide-spread 
phenomenon.  For  several  decades  past  there  had  been  a  grov/ing 
fear  in  some  quarters  lest  Anglo-Saxon  dominance  be  on  the  wane. 


36 

"Thomas  Nelson  Page,"  Southern  Writers,  II,  146-147. 

37 

W.  Cabell  Bruce,  The  Negro  Problem,  Baltimore,  1891.  Paul 
H.  Buck  lists  ten  books  on  the  subject  published  in  the  fifteen 
years  from  1881  to  1896:  Bancroft,  The  Negro  in  Politics  (1885), 
P.  A.  Bruce,  The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman  (1889) ,  Cable,  The 
Silent  South  (18851  and  The  Negro  Que s t ion'  (1888 ) ,  Crogman, 

Talks  for  the  Times  (1896) V  Field,  Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows 
(1896) ,  Fortune,  Black  and  White  (1884),  Haygood,  Our  Brother  in 
Black  (1881),  Page,  The  Old  South  (1892),  and  Tour gee ,  An  Appeal 
to  C ae s ar  (1884)  (The  Road  to  Reunion,  1865-1900,  Boston,  1938, 

p.  292 y. 


38 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  Mrs. 

His  address  was  published  as  "A 
North  American  Review,  CLIV  (April,  1892), 
attitude  contrasts  noticeably  with  that  of 
ton,  who  "ci3n  no  instance  has .. .created  a 

dim  black”  (Florence  Edwina  Abee,  Virginia  _ _  __  _____  _ _ 

of  G-eorge  Cary  Eggleston,  unpublished  Duke  University  Master's 
thesis,  1938,  pT97TT 


Bruce,  Richmond,  March  17,  1891. 
Southerner  on  the  Negro  Question," 
401-413.  Page's 
George  Cary  Eggles- 
low  character  and  made 
Life  in  the  Novels 
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a  fear  augmented,  by  the  conviction  that  no  other  people  was 
equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  intelligence ,  staminas  skills  moral 
integritys  or  aesthetic  possibilities.  The  South  feared  the 
Negroes,  the  West  Coast  feared  the  invading  hordes  of  Orient alss 
the  industrial  North  and  Middle -West  found  themselves  overrun 
with  polyglot  immigrants.  Pear  of  being  outnumbered  by  inferior 
peoples  led  to  dismal  forebodings  of  "race  suicide"  and  hence  to 
such  curious  manifestations  as  Theodore  Roosevelt's  singling  out 
for  attention  the  parents  of  any  phenomenally  large  family. 

Jack  London's  great  blond  beast,  some  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson's 
early  cartoons,  our  "manifest  destiny,"  Kipling's  "White  Man's 
Burden,"  Page's  essays  on  what  he  called  the  Negro  Que stion--all 
arose  in  part  from  a  conviction  of  racial  superiority  and  a  fear 
of  being  dominated  or  contaminated  by  lesser  peoples. 

Page  made  an  honest  attempt  to  evaluate  a  difficult  situ¬ 
ation  which  was  for  him  so  fraught  with  tragic  implications  that 
he  could  not  maintain  a  temperate,  dispassionate  attitude  in 
dealing  with  it.  He  had  seen  ignorant  ex-slaves  assume  the 
prerogatives  of  citizens,  and  he  regarded  the  resulting  havoc 
as  an  indication  of  the  Negro's  capacity,  wholly  discrediting 
the  possibility  that  education  and  a  wider  range  of  experience 
could  alter  the  ignorant,  irresponsible,  gullible  Negroes  he  had 
known.  Pie  was  convinced  that  such  matters  v^ere  hereditary,  un¬ 
alterably  "bred  in  the  bone "--the  disagreeable  corollary  of 

39 

being  gentle  according  to  the  length  of  one's  pedigree."  Pie 

The  phrase  is  Corra  Harris's,  quoted  in  "The  Waning 
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felt  obligated  to  defend  lynching  as  the  inevitable  sequence  of 

rape*  unless  the  law  acted  promptly*  with  the  support  of  both 

40 

whites  and  blacks*  in  the  punishment  of  such  crimes.  It  must 

nave  grieved  him  to  be  forced  to  the  admission*  for  he  felt  that 

”ct3he  real  injury  is  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  of  destroy- 

41 

Lng  the  law*  and  to  the  community  in  which  the  law  is  slain.” 

In  order  to  reinforce  his  assertions  about  Negroes,  Page 
assembled  an  impressive  mass  of  statistics  from  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  officials  of  the  Southern  states  and  garnered  from 
Dooks;  but*  being  unskilled  in  the  compilation  and  interpretation 

5f  statistics*  he  arrived  at  conclusions  which  few  sociologists 

42 

pr  anthropologists  would  accept  even  in  his  own  day.  He  failed 
do  allow  for  the  Negroes’  exceedingly  low  economic  condition  and 
Dhe  fact  that  for  whites  of  established  families  justice  was 

- - 


Influence  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page* 51  Current  Opinion*  XLIII  (August* 
L907) ,  171.  “ 

^"The  Lynching  of  Negroes--Its  Cause  and  Prevention*”  The 
Negro ;  The  Southerner’s  Problem*  New  York*  1904*  pp.  86-119.  The 
book  yjrs  not  included  in  the  Plantation  Edition*  apparently  on 
the  advice  of  Charles  Scribner*  who  had  his  reservations  about 
It.  He  repeatedly  tried  to  persuade  Page  to  change  the  title 
(originally  suggested  by  S.  S.  McClure  as  a  title  for  three 
pssays  in  McClure ’ s  Magazine )  because  he  believed  that  the  title 
would  antagonize  all  non- Southerners  (letter  to  Page*  New  York* 
April  25,  1904).  Page  was  pleased  with  these  "papers  on  the 
everlasting  Race  Question”  (letter  to  Mrs.  Bruce*  Washington* 
January  19,  1904). 

41 

The  Negro:  The  Southerner’s  Problem,  p.  77. 

For  example*  he  did  not  examine  the  implications  of  figures 
In  the  United  States  Census  of  1880:  21,037  native  white  criminals 
whose  parents  were  native  born,  as  compared  with  24*277  Negro 
criminals  (ibid.*  p.  77). 
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often  tempered  with  mercy  to  prevent  a  case  being  brought  to 

court.  He  made  sweeping  generalizations  about  the  Negro — "the 

43 

absence  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  progressive  race#" 

44 

"his  passion#  always  his  controlling  force#"  "ct^he  superiority 

45 

of  the  older  farm-hands  to  the  younger  generation."  One  does 

not  need  to  be  very  clever  in  order  to  poke  holes  in  Page’s 

arguments#  nor  very  well  read  to  recognize  that  he  saw  only  the 

46 

local  and  immediate  aspects  of  his  problem.  Yet  when  all  this 

is  admitted#  the  fact  remains  that  Page  had  expressed  a  belief 

47 

that  for  many  Southerners  had  the  validity  of  actuality. 


43 

"The  Race  Question#"  ibid. >  p.  253. 

44 

"The  Lynching  of  Negroes--Its  Cause  and  Its  Prevention#" 
ibid.,  p.  112. 


45 

"its  Present  Condition  and  Aspect#  as  Shown  by  Statistics#" 

ibid.,  p.  77. 

a  r» 

°Consult#  for  example#  Ray  Stannard  Baker#  "What  is  Lynching? 
A  Study  of  Mob  Justice#  South  and  North,"  McClure ’ s  Magazine# 

XXIV  (January#  1905)#  229-314#  and  (February#  19057#  422-436 . 


47 

Other  writers#  for  example  Emerson  Hough  (The  Law  of  the 
Land#  1904)  and  Thomas  Dixon#  Jr.  (The  Clansman#  l905#  and  The 
Traitor#  1907)#  made  novels  from  the  sort  of  material  Page  put 
into  his  essays.  But  see  the  quiet  reproof  administered  to  Page 
by  the  author  of  Mam’  Linda  (Will  Nathaniel  Harben  to  Page#  New 
fork#  September  16#  1907 ) . 

Note  that  the  late  Benjamin  Brawley#  a  Negro  and  a  writer  of 
considerable  discrimination#  differentiates  between  the  literary 
treatment  accorded  the  Negro  by  Cable  and  that  of  Dixon  and  Page 
(The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art#  New  York#  1929,  pp .  186-187). 
Of  Red  Rock  and  The  Clansman  he  wrote#  "Though  we  are  given  the 
characters  and  the  setting  of  a  novel#  the  real  business  is  to 
3how  that  the  Negro  has  been  the  ’sentimental  pet’  of  the  nation 
all  too  long"  (ibid.#  p.  190)--a  judgment  in  Page's  case  perhaps 
too  stringent  but  certainly  not  without  foundation. 
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Booker  T*  V/ashington 1  s  invitation  to  lunch,  with  Theodore 

Roosevelt  in  the  autumn  of  1901  placed  Page  in  a  curious  position; 

for  though  he  greatly  admired  the  president,  who  was  his  friend, 

that  signal  manifestation  of  social  equality  appalled  him  in 

common  with  most  Southerners.  Yet  when  his  old  Richmond  friend 

Father  Tabb  wrote  two  offensive  lampoons  on  the  subject,  he  took 

48 

the  poet  sharply  to  task,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time  he  publicly 

defended  the  president  in  an  essay,  "President  Roosevelt  from 

the  Standpoint  of  a  Southern  Democrat,'*  published  in  The  Metro- 

49 

poll tan  Magazine  for  March,  1905.  His  excuse  was  that 
Roosevelt  had  not  realized  how  seriously  his  action  would  affront 
Southerners . 

Despite  his  passionate  partisanship  in  the  matter  of  race 
relations.  Page  maintained  to  the  best  of  his  ability  a  reason¬ 
able  and  objective  attitude.  But  his  best,  as  results  proved, 
was  not  enough.  While  showing  himself  illogical,  bitterly 
illiberal.  Incapable  of  impartial  judgment  of  evidence  or  of 
recognizing  the  larger  aspects  of  a  problem,  he  nevertheless 
expressed  an  opinion  held  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  he 


43 

See  a  note  of  apology  from  John  B.  Tabb  to  Page,  Ellicott 
City,  Maryland,  February  7,  1902.  The  lampoons,  "Variety  is  the 
Spice  of  Life"  and  "A  Second  Term  Scented,"  were  reprinted  by 
Francis  A.  Litz,  Father  Tabb:  A  Study  of  His  Life  and  Works,  with 
Uncollected  Poems,  Baltimore,  1923,  p.  84. 

49 

This  uncollected  essay  must  have  been  Intended  as  part  of 
the  1904  presidential  campaign,  but  as  frequently  happened. 

Page’s  chronic  tardiness  delayed  its  publication. 
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set  forth  his  case  with  an  appearance  of  reasonableness*  in  a 
serviceably  effective  style.  For  these  reasons*  his  writings  on 
the  Negro  show  at  once  the  sum  of  his  strength  and  his  weakness. 

IV 

About  1904  Page’s  friends  began  commenting  on  a  new  direct 

ness  in  his  style*  which  was  generally  attributed  to  his  earnest 

ness  in  condemning  the  vulgarities  and  tawdriness  of  fashionable 

society*  but  John  Fox  may  have  shown  a  shrewder  understanding 

when  he  wrote*  "cyuou  are  writing  better  all  the  time— that  was 

the  effect  I  was  looking  for  from  your  work  on  poetry  and  it’s 

50 

very  perceptible."  He  referred  to  the  poems  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  scattered  magazines  and  newspapers  and  more  recently 

51 

had  been  collected  in  The  Coast  of  Bohemia  (1906).  The  Page 
manuscripts  contain  no  reference  to  the  writing  of  any  of  these. 
Though  the  lyrics  added  to  Page’s  stature  in  his  own  day*  they 
are  now,  understandably,  forgotten.  The  author’s  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  his  verse  was  only  "middling"  is  included  with  the 
general  criticism  of  his  poetry  in  the  chapter  following. 


50 

Letter  to  Page*  Big  Stone  Gap,  October  31*  1907. 

51 

In  addition  to  half  a  dozen  narrative  dialect  poems  dating 
from  the  ’eighties*  the  volume  contained  about  fifty  lyrics*  of 
which  I  judge  that  slightly  more  than  half  were  written  between 
1898  and  1900. 
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The  short  stories  that  Page  wrote  after  1900  vary  in  ex¬ 
cellence  as  much  as  in  setting.  Of  these*  the  Christmas  stories 
are  best  known  because  they  circulated  widely  in  gift  editions. 

The  great  number  written  by  Page  and  other  short  story  writers 
ioubtless  resulted  from  the  fact  that  a  good  seasonal  story 
always  has  a  ready  magazine  sale. 

Whereas  his  first  Christmas  stories--” 'Unc  Edinburg”  and 
'Polly” — had  been  patterned  after  Irwin  Russell’s  "Christmas 
flight  in  the  Quarters*”  his  stories  from  1899  to  1905  more  nearly 
resembled  Dickens fs.  The  first  of  these  Dickensian  Christmas 
stories*  Santa  Claus  ’s  Partner  (1899),  was  issued  by  Scribner  in 
landsome  format  with  illustrations  by  William  James  G-lackens.  Its 
surmudgeon  hero  was  a  New  York  millionaire.  On  the  strength  of 

'your  Christmas  book*  which  I  think  is  the  finest  Christmas  book 

„  52 

C  ever  read*  S.  S.  McClure  requested  a  story  for  his  magazine. 

Sverywhere  the  little  book  received  good  publicity.  Reviewers 

53 

compared  it  to  Dickens*  and  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  in  one 

)f  the  many  letters  of  appreciation  sent  the  author  advised  him 

:hat  she  had  been  touched  to  tears  by  it*  "I  have  never  been  so 

54 

aoved  and  helped  by  Dickens  as  by  ’Santa  Claus’s  Partner’." 


52 


Letter  to  Page*  New  York*  February  6*  1900. 

53 

See*  for  example*  Mims*  "Thomas  Nelson  Page*”  Southern 
Writers*  II*  139;  an  unsigned  review*  New  York  Churchman*  December 
!>  18§§;  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie*  "In  the  Field  of  Fiction,"  Outlook* 
<XIII  (November,  1899),  777. 

54 

Letter  to  Page,  Boston*  December  10*  1899. 
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Yet  the  publisher  lost  money  on  the  extravagant  edition*  for 
less  than  20*000  copies  had  been  sold  fourteen  months  after  its 


publication. 

The  next  Christmas  Scribner  issued  a  deluxe  edition  of 


The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock  (expanded  from  the  first 

edition  of  1897)*  with  illustrations  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 
55 

It  sold  well.  A  Captured  Santa  Claus  (1902),  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  W.  L.  Jacobs*  reverted  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

It  sold  so  poorly  that  Scribner  abandoned  the  annual  luxury  of 

56 

a  deluxe  Page  Christmas  book.  The  next  year  his  Christmas 

57 

story  appeared  in  Bob  Russell's  Metropolitan  Magazine .  His 
last  Christmas  stories* — "The  Stranger's  Pew"  (1910),  "The  Shep¬ 
herd  Who  Watched  by  Night"  (1913),  and  "The  Stable  of  the  Inn" 
(1912) — represent  his  increasing  interest  in  church  affairs  and 

Jl ' 


55 

By  Christmas  Eve  the  book  had  outsold  its  predecessor.  "In 
my  opinion,"  Charles  Scribner  wrote  that  day,  "the  increase  of 
sale  is  because  this  is  frankly  a  love  story  whereas  last  year 
we  never  could  get  the  book  out  of  the  juvenile  class  where  it 
did  not  really  belong." 

See  also  a  reader's  report  to  the  English  publisher  suggest¬ 
ing  a  change  of  title  for  Santa  Claus ' s  Partner  (included  in 
Charles  Scribner’s  letter  to  Page,  January  13,  1900).  Page  was 
so  incensed  that  he  cancelled  an  advantageous  contract  for 
publication  of  the  book  in  England  (Charles  Scribner  to  Page, 

New  York,  March  6,  1900) • 

56 

Difficulties  between  author  and  publisher  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  decision.  A.  H.  Scribner  wanted  the 
story  expanded;  Page  refused.  He  did  not  like  any  of  the  sample 
type  submitted  to  him.  He  regarded  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith’s  in¬ 
ability  to  make  the  illustrations  as  a  defection  on  the  part  of 
Scribner’ s. 

57 

"The  Christmas  Peace,11  XIX  (January,  1904),  C4813-500. 
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what  he  called  the  land  of  the  spirit.  They  are  more  nearly 

alcin  to  the  pious  work  of  his  friend  Henry  Van  Dyke  than  to  his 

first  Christmas  stories.  Of  their  kind  they  are  as  good. 

After  1900  Page  wrote  enough  stories  with  the  familiar 

Southern  background  to  republish  as  a  volume *  Bred  in  the  Bone* 

in  1902.  The  subjects*  however*  were  new  to  him.  They  ranged 

from  horse-racing  to  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  sheriff*  but 

none  of  these  had  the  magic  of  ’’Polly"  or  ’’Marse  Chan.” 

The  short  stories  that  he  wrote  from  1904  through  1907* 

regardless  of  setting*  criticize  fashionable  life  in  general  as 

frivolous  and  financiers  as  empty- souled  or  wicked  men*  although 

the  author  admitted  to  certain  exceptions.  It  was  a  theme  which 

he  elaborated  with  less  success  in  Gordon  Keith  and  John  Marvel . 

He  collected  the  stories  into  a  volume*  Under  the  Crust  (1907)* 

the  title  perhaps  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  his 

quiet  socialite  characters — ’’the  upper  crust”  in  common  parlance 

58 

— were  endowed  with  human  hearts*  or  possibly  he  meant  to 

59 

imply  that  his  stories  v/ere  psychological  studies.  Turning 
away  from  the  Old  South,  in  these  stories  Page  sought  material 
in  two  sharply  contrasted  place s--village  life  in  New  England* 


58 

See  also  his  comments  on  gentlemen  and  ’’vulgarians”  in  an 
incollected  essay*  "On  the  Decay  of  Manners*"  Century  Magazine* 
^XXXI  (April,  1911),  881-887. 

59 

See  his  statement  on  "Leander's  Light”  in  a  letter  to  R.  U* 
Johnson*  Washington*  December  22*  1906*  quoted  below,  pp.  150-152. 
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and  fashionable  society.  In  five  of  the  six  stories  there  is  at 

60 

least  one  character  from  the  world  of  fashion.  All  except 

"The  New  Agent  at  Lebanon  Station”  are  written  in  the  first 
61 

person.  The  simplicity  of  style*  with  dialogue  kept  at  a 

62 

minimum*  gives  the  stories  a  quiet  strength. 


60 

"Miss  Godwin’s  Inheritance*"  Scribner’s  Magazine*  XXXV 
(August*  1904)*  204-212;  "The  New  Agent  at  Lebanon  Station," 

Ladie s  Home  Journal*  XXII  (April*  1905),  7-8  and  (May,  1905),  9- 
10;  "A  Brother  to  Diogenes,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XXXIX  (March, 

1906) ,  290-299;  "A  Goth,"  Scribner’s  Magazine*  XLI  (February, 

1907) ,  129-140;  "Leander's  Light *~Tr~Century  Magazine ,  LXXIV  (July, 
1907),  376-385;  "My  Friend  the  Doctor,Tr~Scribnerl  s  Magazine, 

XLII  (November,  1907),  539-550.  The  exception  is  "The  New  Agent 
at  Lebanon  Station." 

61 

Freed  of  dialect,  these  first-person  narratives  seem  little 
related  in  technique  to  Page's  early  stories,  such  as  In  Ole 
Virginia  contained.  He  continued  to  employ  first-person  narra¬ 
tives  in  "The  Bigot,”  "The  Old  Planter’s,”  and  John  Marvel, 
Assistant . 

®^It  is  of  interest  that  "A  Goth,"  however  strange  its 
characters  and  setting  seem  when  compared  with  Page's  other 
stories,  had  its  inception  in  his  friendship  with  John  Fox,  Jr. 

At  the  close  of  1905  Page  submitted  to  Scribner’ s  a  fairly  long 
sketch  of  a  story  to  be  called  The  Gambler,  the  hero  apparently 
being  drawn  from  Page’s  friend,  John  Fox,  Jr.  Fox’s  exploits 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  had  long  been  proverbial  among  his 
friends  in  Washington  and  New  York,  although  in  Big  Stone  Gap  he 
confined  himself  to  a  routine  of  walking  and  working  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  brothers  and  sisters.  For  a  long  time  his  friends 
bad  enjoyed  repeating  such  tales  as  the  one  about  his  misdirect¬ 
ing  his  trunk  to  Liverpool  instead  of  to  Bob  Russell's  apartment 
in  New  York,  but  by  1905  the  humor  was  beginning  to  wear  off  such 
sscapades.  Significantly,  after  reading  Page’s  synopsis,  Robert 
Bridges  began  his  letter  with  a  comment  on  Fox,  who,  at  last  re¬ 
ports,  was  hard  at  work  at  Big  Stone  Gap.  "Did  he  ever  pay  up 
lis  second  bet?"  Bridges  asked.  Then  he  went  on:  "Your  outline 
Df  the  story  of  the  Gambler  sounds  very  interesting  and  we  should 
Like  to  have  it  for  the  Magazine.  Did  you  draw  the  hero  from  Fox? 
'/hen  do  you  expect  to  complete  it  and  send  it  to  us?"  (letter  to 
?age.  New  York,  December  15,  1905).  Upright  and  righteous  as 
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According  to  editorial  standards*  the  seven  stories  of 
Under  the  Crust  were  the  least  desirable  work  Page  had  ever  done. 
The  Century  editors  wanted  "My  Friend  Naboth,’'  but  not  at  story 
prices,  for  they  found  it 


not  a  story,  in  a  sense  of  dramatic  movement  and  interplay,  but 
a  sketch--to  be  sure,  complete  and  rounded  out  and  with  your 
wonted  geniality — a  typical  though  not  very  vivid  sketch  of  our 
time •  Now,  what  we  are  always  hoping  you  will  do  with  your  old 
friends  of  the  Century  is  to  send  them  a  first-rate,  breathless 
story  which  we  can  say  is  among  your  very  best.  As  we  have 
said,  this  is  a  sketch  rather  than  a  story.  63 


The  remaining  short  stories  that  Page  published  seem  to 

have  been  merely  what  he  had  in  his  desk  at  the  time  he  decided 

64 

to  stop  writing.  Three  have  settings  in  the  South.  "The 
Outcast,”  a  melodramatic  story  of  a  law-court,  lacks  even  the 
justification  of  being  well  done.  The  seven  stories  which  the 
author  collected  under  the  title  of  The  Land  of  the  Spirit  (1913, 
not  included  in  the  Plantation  Edition),  are  so  uneven  in  quality 
and  occasionally  so  lacking  in  revision  that  one  hesitates  to 


Page  prided  himself  on  being,  disapproving  as  he  did  of  gambling, 
he  was  too  loyal  to  pillory  any  friend  in  recognizable  fashion. 
Doubtless  for  that  reason  he  changed  the  title  and  perhaps  the 
setting  of  the  story. 

63 

°R.  U.  Johnson  to  Page,  New  York,  December  21,  1906.  Page's 
reply  is  quoted  in  full  on  pp.  150-152. 

R4. 

"The  Old  Planter's,”  which  attempts  to  explain  the  spirit  of 
Dld-f ashioned  Southerners  as  seen  by  kindly  Northerners;  "The 
Trick-Doctor, "  a  feeble  recapitulation  of  much  that  was  better 
said  on  the  subject  of  Negro  charlatans  in  Red  Rock,  On  Newfound 
kLyer,  and  "Mam'  Lyddy's  Recognition";  and  ""Thomas's  Baptism, " 
Thich  like  the  Pastime  Stories,  is  an  anecdote.  "Thomas's  Bap¬ 
tism"  appeared  in  Scribner ' s  Magazine ,  LIV  (August,  1913),  204- 
-12;  it  was  not  republished. 
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believe  that  the  author  gave  them  his  careful  attention. 


VI 


As  his  capacity  for  creative  work  declined*  Page  more  and 

more  turned  his  attention  to  factual  writing*  though  only  about 

half  of  what  he  projected  was  ever  written.  An  instance  in 

65 

case  is  the  biography  of  his  ancestor  Thomas  Nelson.  Seven 
or  eight  years  after  he  began  assembling  material  he  evidently 
realized  that  he  would  never  finish  the  project  alone*  for  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Susan  Pendleton  Lee  with  an  offer  of  collabor¬ 
ation  in  which  she  would  prepare  the  "historical  part"  and  he 

66 

the  introductory  chapters  on  Yorktown  and  the  Nelson  ancestry. 
His  proposal  to  work  with  Mrs.  Lee*  who  was  something  of  an 
historian*  suggests  that  he  recognized  his  own  limitations.  His 
wisdom  in  turning  the  "historical  part"  over  to  someone  else  is 
demonstrated  in  the  number  of  errors  incorporated  in  his 
biography  of  Lee*  which  celebrated  the  general  as  a  great 


65 

For  early  interest,  see  letters  from  Lyman  C.  Draper  to 
Page*  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin*  Madison*  February 
2,  1891*  and  Clara  A.  Nichols  to  Page,  London*  September  12* 
1894.  He  bought  every  relic  of  Yorktown  that  was  offered  to 
him,  though  not  without  haggling  over  prices;  see*  for  example* 
John  S.  Wise  to  Page*  New  York,  December  22*  1895. 

66 

Susan  Pendleton  Lee  to  Page*  Lexington*  December  16* 

1901.  The  plan  was  dropped  in  1905*  because  of  Mrs.  Lee’s  ill 
health. 
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67 

Christian  gentleman. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  book  was  published  (December  19, 

1908) ,  Page  began  to  receive  letters,  most  of  them  from  Confeder 

ate  veterans,  protesting  errors  of  fact.  One  of  them,  George 

Llewellyn  Christian,  Richmond  attorney*  to  whom  he  had  sent  a 

copy  of  Lee,  tactfully  praised  the  lofty  character  of  Lee  and 

his  followers  as  presented  by  Page,  and  then  pointed  out  three 

errors:  1)  McClellan  was  hardly  victorious  at  Williamsburg; 

2)  Joe  Johnston  was  one  of  five  full  generals,  not  a  lieutenant- 

general;  and  3)  at  Gettysburg  it  was  General  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb, 

68 

not  General  Howell  Cobb,  who  was  killed.  The  error  regarding 
Cobb’s  death  was  called  to  Page’s  attention  again  and  again. 

He  had  discovered  it  just  after  the  book  was  published,  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  old  General  Marcus  J.  Wright: 

I  was  myself,  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  fact  which  I  stated,  when 
my  book  went  to  press,  but  I  was  in  York,  Me.,  away  from  the 
authorities,  and  when  I  inquired  of  a  Federal  General  as  to 
whether  it  was  Howell  Cobb,  who  was  killed,  he  made  the  mistake 
of  reassuring  me  on  the  point,  so  the  error  was  made.  69 


67 

Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Southerner,  New  York,  1908.  After  re¬ 
vision  the  book  appeared  as  Robert  E.  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier,  New 
fork,  1911,  and  under  that  title  was  added  to  the  Plantation 
Edition  in  1912.  Page  had  begun  collecting  material  for  his  work 
3n  Lee  as  early  as  September,  1901  (E.  E.  Bouldin  to  Page,  Dan¬ 
ville,  December  19,  1901). 

68Letter  to  Page,  Richmond,  February  18,  1909. 

69 

Page  to  Wright,  Washington,  January  21,  1910.  Marcus  J. 
'/right  MSS,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library. 
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H©  had  corrected  the  error  in  later  editions*  he  wrote*  "...at 

least*  I  sent  the  correction  to  the  Scribners’  CsicJ  and  they 

promised  to  insert  it  in  the  place.” 

Evidently  the  criticism  cut  Page’s  sensitive  pride*  for  he 

almost  immediately  declined  to  allow  Scribner’s  to  publish  Lee 

70  - 

in  the  Plantation  Edition  and  asked  Charles  Scribner  for  books 

71 

to  use  in  revising  the  book.  "But*"  Scribner  wrote  in  reply* 


I  hope  you  will  not  add  too  much  to  the  book*  particularly  about 
the  campaigns.  It  is  an  estimate  of  Lee’s  character  and  work 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  turn  it  into  a  military 
biography.  There  are  plenty  of  books  about  the  campaigns  by 
military  men*  both  North  and  South*  but  yours  stands  apart  from 
these.  72 


Page  planned  and  wrote  a  number  of  shorter  pieces  of 
factual  prose.  One  group  of  three  historical  essays  inspired  by 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  he  incorporated  in  "Jamestown*  the 


70 


I 

Arthur  H.  Scribner  to  Page*  New  York*  September  2*  1909. 

71 

Page’s  request  was  apparently  not  specific.  Scribner’s 
reply  indicated  that  he  was  selecting  books  for  Page  to  use. 

He  sent  "McClellan’s  book"--Ma j .  Gen.  George  Brinton  McClellan* 
Report  on  the  Organization  and  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  to  Which  Is  Added  an  Account  of  the  Campaign  in  Western 
Virginia*  with  prans  of  Battlefields*  New  York*  1864;  a  recent 
English  book  on  the  Wilderness  campaign;  and  "Humphreys ’  book"-- 
Ma j .  General  Andrew  Atkinson  Humphreys*  From  Gettysburg  to  the 
Rapidan;  the  Army  of  the  Potomac*  July*  1863*  to  April*  1864* 

New  York*  1883.  The  last*  as  Scribner  explained*  was  surely 
known  to  Page  because  it  was  conceded  to  be  the  strongest  book 
in  Scribner's  Campaign  Series  (Charles  Scribner  to  Page*  New  York* 
Sept.  30,  1909). 


72 


Ibid. 
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73 

Birthplace  of  the  American  People."  In  connection  with  a 

campaign  to  raise  money  for  an  endowment  for  the  University  of 

Virginia*  he  sold  Scribner*  s  an  essay  entitled  "The  University 
74 

of  Virginia*"  and  for  the  yearbook  of  the  University  he  wrote 

"The  First  University  in  America*"  in  which  he  set  forth  what 

he  regarded  as  proof  that  the  University  of  Virginia  had  been 

planned  seventy  years  before  William  and  Mary*  and  long  before 
75 

Harvard. 

As  a  matter  of  accommodation  Page  wrote  one  other  histori¬ 
cal  work*  Mount  Vernon  and  Its  Preservation*  1856-1910  (1910). 
The  Mount  Vernon  Ladies  Association  wanted  a  book  to  sell  to 
visitors  at  the  estate*  and  in  asking  Page  to  write  it  for  them 
they  incidentally  gained  a  staunch  ally  against  the  lobby  in 
the  Virginia  legislature  that  hoped  to  maneuver  control  of  the 
estate  away  from  them.  Although  both  Page  and  his  wife  had  long 


73 

Works*  XIII*  59-136.  They  were  "The  Jamestown  Settlement 
and  Its  First  Fruit;  Civil  Liberty*"  Outlook*  LXXXVI  (May  11* 
1907)*  in  which  Page  protested  that  for  the  preceding  fifty  or 
sixty  years  there  had  been  "manifest  in  the  writings  of  so-called 
historians  a  spirit  of  polemicism  which  tends  to  destroy  all 
value  in  their  work"  (59)*  specifically  naming  "even  so  broad¬ 
minded  a  historian  as  Mr.  John  Fiske"  (62);  "Jamestown*  the 
Cradle  of  American  Civilization*"  Century  Magazine*  n.s.  LII 
(May*  1907)*  141-150;  and  "Jamestown  and  What  Happened  There*" 
Colliers*  XXXIV  (April  27,  1907),  15-17. 

74 

Scribner  * s  Monthly*  XXXVII  (April*  1905),  396-410;  included 
in  Works  as  "Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia," 
XIII,  203-240. 

75 

Corks  and  Curls  *  XX  (University  of  Virginia*  1907),  6-10. 
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76 

been  interested  in  Mount  Vernon*  he  seems  to  have  expended 

77 

little  originality  upon  his  assignment. 

An  earlier  piece  of  writing  undertaken  to  accommodate 

friends  had  evolved  from  Page’s  work  as  a  layman  in  the  Episcopal 

church.  It  is  the  first  evidence  of  his  interest  in  peace  move- 
78 

ments.  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Henry  Y.  Satterlee  he  helped 

prepare  a  booklet  known  as  The  Peace  Cross  Book*  Cathedral  of 

79  '  “ 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (1899).  As  its  curious  title  indicates*  it 


76 

Seeking  information  that  he  could  use  in  restoring  the  family 
kitchen  at  Mount  Vernon*  Harrison  H.  Dodge  appealed  to  Page  as 
an  authority  on  the  old  South  (letter  to  Page*  Mt.  Vernon*  June 
1,  1899). 

77 

"I  have  written  a  paper  based  on  the  excellent  historical 
report*  made  by  the  Virginia  Visitors*  in  1901*  to  the  Government 
showing  with  what  toil  and  devotion  they  cthe  ladies  of  the 
Associations  raised  the  funds  and  preserved  Mount  Vernon.  ...” 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  Rosewell  Page*  Washington*  January  25* 

1910) . 

78 

In  1904-1906  Page  engaged  in  vigorous  lobbying  for  anti¬ 
militaristic  measures*  treaties  of  arbitration*  and  treaties  of 
non-aggression*  while  at  the  same  time  he  was,  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  a  Jingoist.  (See  for  example*  a  letter  from  William 
L.  Prather*  President  of  the  University  of  Texas*  December  17, 
1904).  Being  at  that  time  a  friend  and  great  admirer  of  Roose¬ 
velt,  Page  undoubtedly  was  impressed  by  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  to  the  President  in  1906. 

Note  also  Page’s  statement  that  the  movement  to  erect  a 
statue  to  Poe  in  Richmond  was  ”the  beginning  of  a  new  era*  that 
Dur  people*  departing  from  their  long  usage*  are  setting  forth 
to  erect  a  monument*  not  to  Military  Glory,  but  to  a  Poet  whose 
[*ame  while  belonging  first  to  Virginia*  has  become  the  heritage 
jDf  the  ¥forld"  (Page  to  "Dear  Sir,”  Washington*  December  10*  1906). 

79 

The  Library  of  Congress  Catalogue  attributes  the  book  to 
Satterlee*  but  a  letter  from  Satterlee  to  Page  indicates  that 
3age  either  wrote  or  planned  the  book  (Washington,  October  7* 

L898).  Page  apparently  wrote  the  account  of  Bishop  Clagget  as 
/ell  as  the  paper  on  St.  Albans  to  which  his  name  is  signed.  See 
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celebrates  both  the  end  of  the  Spanish- .American  War  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  Satterlee  planned  as  the  great  national  cathedral. 

Prom  time  to  time  Page  returned  to  oratory.  He  made 
speeches  on  various  occasions — at  the  Jamestown  Expositions  at 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  in  Richmonds  at  a  Poe  celebration 

in  New  York  City.  And  in  1907s  by  invitations  he  addressed  the 

SO 

New  York  State  Bar  Association  in  Albany.  Calm  in  tones  the 

speech  reflects  the  same  interest  in  trusts  and  public  utility 

scandals  which  influenced  him  in  writing  his  rambling  last 

novels  John  Marvel .  He  had  nothing  new  to  say9  only  an  appeal 

for  the  return  to  honorableness  on  the  part  of  men  entrusted 

with  the  wealth  and  the  affairs  of  otherss  but  he  said  it  well. 

In  addition  to  such  works  Page  took  up  editing  the  writings 

of  others.  He  seems  to  have  offered  to  polish  the  memoirs  of 

81 

Miss  Emily  V.  Masons  and  he  prepared  for  republication  a  volume 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Bagby’s  sketchess  whichs  in  Page’s  judgments 
presented  life  in  Tidewater  and  Southside  Virginia  as  it  was 
lived  before  the  wars  though  admittedly  somewhat  idealized--”as 


also  Page’s  letters  to  R.  H.  Russells  1898-1899. 

Because  Satterlee  was  seemingly  motivated  largely  by  a  con¬ 
viction  that  such  a  cathedral  was  necessary  as  a  bulwark  against 
Roman  Catholicisms  Page  soon  afterwards  lost  sympathy  with  Satter 
lee.  See  Satterlee ’s  letters  to  Page. 

80 

Consult  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associations  Proceedings  of 
the  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  Held  at  Alb any »  January  15-16s  1907s 
Albany s  1907s  pp.  202-228. 

81 

E.  V.  Mason  to  Pages  Baltimores  April  11s  1899. 
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82 

when  was  anything  written  of  with  enthusiasm  not  idealized?" 

His  purpose  in  editing  Bagby?  he  said?  was  to  give  others  the 

83 

privilege  of  reading  what  he  had  so  much  enjoyed?  but  one 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  an  author  with  a  story  of  his  own 
to  commit  to  paper  could  have  time  and  energy  for  editing  another 
man ’ s  work • 


VII 


Perhaps  one  essential  reason  for  Page’s  literary  uncer¬ 
tainty  was  the  multitude  of  his  outside  interests?  "so  many 
things  to  do-- sightseeing?  standing  off  robbers  of  all  sorts; 
letter-writing?  language-learning?  &c?  that  I  do  not  have  time 
to  write  much?"  as  he  admitted  once  in  a  letter  from  Italy. 

But  from  1903  to  1908?  however  much  he  vacillated  and 


82 

"Preface?  a  Virginia  Realist?"  in  Bagby?  The  Old  Virginia 
Gentleman?  Hew  York?  1910?  p.  xii.  In  making  his  selections? 

Page  ran  counter  to  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Bagby’ s  legal  adviser? 

George  Gordon  Battle?  and  presumably  counter  to  Mrs.  Bagby’ s. 
Evidently  Bagby ’s  humor  was  too  broad  for  Page.  "Since  Dr. 

Bagby  wrote  there  has  been?  I  know?  a  decided  change  in  public 
taste  and  public  feeling  as  to  humorous  writings.  Many  of  his 
310 st  amusing  sketches  are?  I  know?  quite  different  from  anything 
that  is  written  in  this  later  time?  For  instance?  his  little 
skit  ’Flize? ’  which  you  mention  in  your  letter  as  not  being  in 
key  with  his  other  writings?  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  amusing 
bhings  he  ever  wrote.  I  can?  however?  understand  the  force  of 
jour  objections  to  this  as  well  as  other  portions  of  his 
different  articles"  (Battle  to  Page?  New  York?  February  17?  1909). 

83 

"Preface?  a  Virginia  Realist?"  p.  xiii . 

84 

Letter  to  Ruth  Nelson  Page?  Florence?  December  11?  1905. 
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85 

digressed*  he  was  planning  for  one  last  effort  to  write  the 
literary  work  which  was  to  establish  his  name  for  all  time— the 
great  novel  which  Charles  Scribner  had  always  expected  him  to 
write . 

John  Marvel*  Assistant  is  a  grab-bag  of  most  of  the  ideas 
which  interested  Page  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century.  How¬ 
ever  much  one  questions  Page’s  assumptions*  no  one  who  has  read 
his  correspondence  for  those  years  would  be  likely  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  that  as  a  wise  and  liberal  man 
he  was  obligated  to  make  some  significant  comment  upon  the  day  in 
which  he  lived.  With  his  usual  haphazard  methods  of  work,  he 
assembled  material  for  it  over  a  period  of  years  and  then  put 
It  together  in  haste,  only  one  installment  ahead  of  the  printers; 

it  was  published  in  Scribner’s  Magazine  during  1909  as  it  was 

86 

written,  the  editors  having  seen  only  a  preliminary  sketch. 


85 

One  such  digression  was  a  projected  novel  of  the  time  of 
Christ.  "Quite  a  number  of  years  ago,"  a  rabbi  reminded  him* 

'you  proposed  to  write  an  historical  novel  about  the  time  of 
Fesus  in  which  you  proposed  giving  what  you  considered  to  be  the 
iorrect  view  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  that  time.  It  was 
his  book  cnot  John  Marvell  that  I  counselled  you  not  to  write. 

’  lent  you  a  book  or  two  about  this  period  to  show  you  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  Indicated  roughly  the  vast  amount  of  reading  that 
rould  be  necessary  for  you  to  undertake  if  you  were  to  do  some- 
hing  worthy  of  yourself"  (Gyrus  Adler  to  Page,  the  Dropsie  Col- 
ege  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learning,  Philadelphia,  October  18, 
909) . 

86 

He  began  collecting  material  in  1903-1904,  while  Lincoln 
teffen$,’s  muckracking  articles  were  running  in  McClure .’s,  as 
ere  some  of  Page’s  articles  on  the  Negro.  "I  have  two  other 
ovels  mapped  out  and.  partly  on  the  way,  one  relating  to  the 
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The  novel  inevitably  suffers  from  such  haste  and  the  impossibility 

of  drastic  revision  which  is  a  consequence  of  that  method  of 
87 

composition.  The  hero  is  hardly  the  clergyman  whose  name 

forms  the  title*  but  rather  the  Henry  Glave  who  narrates  the 

story  and  whose  actions  are  too  often  out  of  character.  In  two 

volumes  Page  managed  to  add  to  his  story  discussion  of  railroads 

and  public  utilities;  the  tragedy  of  strikes;  racial  tolerance 

for  Hebrews  and  religious  tolerance  for  Catholic  and  Jew; 

pacificism;  political  chicanery;  stock-manipulation;  and  organi- 

88 

zed  vice*  including  gambling,  liquor,  and  white-slave  traffic. 


uprising  of  the  Whites  in  the  South  which  resulted  in  their  res¬ 
cuing  their  State  from  Negro  Rule  CThe  Red  Riders 3;  the  other 
dealing  with  the  Social  Conditions  in  the  great  cities"  (Page 
to  Mrs.  Bruce,  Washington,  January  19,  1904).  "Have  you  begun 
your  Novel  with  your  pen  I  mean"  (E.  B.  N.  Page  to  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  Oakland,  January  20,  1905) •  Other  letters  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  actual  writing  was  not  started  until  1908.  Just 
before  Page  sailed  for  Europe,  his  novel  aboard  with  him  to  be 
finished,  while  he  was  awaiting  the  Magazine ’ s  last  $5,000  In¬ 
stallment  on  the  novel,  E.  L.  Burlinghame  notified  him  how  much 
3pace  he  could  have  (3e  tter  to  Page,  New  York,  February  17, 

L909) •  See  also  E.  B.  N.  Page  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Oakland, 
'torch  8,  1909. 

87 

Quinn  rates  John  Marvel  as  a  better  novel  than  Gordon  Keith 
(American  Fiction,  p7  36T77~perhaps  because  as  a  literary  his¬ 
torian  he  was  interested  in  any  indication  of  development  or 
change  in  a  writer  (p.  373). 

go 

There  are  many  pleasant  features  about  John  Marvel,  Assist¬ 
ant,  not  least  among  them  being  Henry  Glave ’s  bull-dog  Dix,— wEo 
so  delighted  Margaret  Deland  that  she  wrote  Page  a  letter  about 
lim  (Boston,  February  14,  1909).  Although  Page  kept  a  pack  of 
logs  at  Oakland,  Dix  probably  reflected  contemporary  literature 
’ather  than  life  and  was,  I  believe,  modeled  closely  on  the 
'ighting  Wyndham  Kid  of  Richard  Harding  Davis’s  Bar  Sinister 
,1903).  The  vogue  for  animal  stories  was  satirized  in  1906  In  0. 
[enry’s  "Memoirs  of  a  Yellow  Dog."  See  The  Four  Million,  New 
Tork,  1941,  p.  110. 
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As  usual*  he  wrote  in  generalities — ’’idealized*”  For  that 

reason  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  his  sources,  although  it 

is  possible  to  find  in  the  novel  similarities  to  many  situations 

existing  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years  in  Chicago,  where 

political  house- cleaning  had  reached  a  climax  in  1899  with  the 

89 

breaking  of  Yerkes's  strangling  monopoly  on  street  railways.  In 
one  sense  John  Marvel  is  an  attempt  to  gloss  over  such  exposes-- 
through  Florence  Page's  brothers  and  her  cousin  Owen  Aldis,  all 
of  them  solid,  conservative  citizens.  Page  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  proud  resentment  with  which  Chicagoans  saw  their  dirty 
linen  washed  in  public--and  in  another  sense  it  is  an  attempt  to 


89 

See  Ernest  Poole,  Giants  Gone :  Men  Who  Made  Chicago,  New 
fork,  1943;  and  Henry  Justin  Smith,  Chicago:  the  History  of  Its 
Reputation,  New  York,  1929.  Dreiser's  The  Titan  (1914 )  i s  based 
ipon  the  Yerkes  story. 

See  also  an  unusual  muck-raking  volume  which,  if  Page  read 
Lt,  may  have  been  the  source  of  his  use  of  atypical  representa- 
;ives  of  the  major  faiths  in  this  country,  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Jew— William  T.  Stead,  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago l 
1  Plea  for  the  Union  of  All  Who  hove  in  the  Service  of  All  Who 
Suffer,  London,  1904;  note  especially  appendix  D,  pp.  447-451. 

?he  volume  makes  frequent  derogatory  mention  of  Marshall  Field 
md  his  associates. 

See  also  the  following  muck-raking  articles:  Ray  Stannard 
Saker,  "Capital  and  Labor  Hunt i( Together:  Chicago  the  Victim  of 
;he  New  Industrial  Conspiracy,”  McClure ' s  Magazine,  XXI  (Septem- 
>er,  1903),  451-463;  Baker,  "What  the  U.  S .  St"eeT~  Co  rpor  ati  on 
'eally  Is,  and  How  It  Works,"  McClure ' s  Magazine,  XVII  (November, 
.901),  3-13;  Jo siah  Flint,  "'Chi,'  an  Honest  City,"  in  series 
In  the  World  of  Graft,"  McClure’s  Magazine,  XVI  (February, 

[901),  327-334;  Lincoln  Steffens,  "Chicago:  Half  Free  and  Fight- 
ng  On,"  McClure ' s  Magazine,  XXI  (October,  1903),  563-577;  and 
eorge  Kibbs  Turner,  "The  City  of  Chicago:  a  Study  of  the  Great 
mmoralities, "  McClure's  Magazine,  XXVIII  (April,  1907),  579-582. 
See  also  comment  on  Turner's  article  In  Gustavus  Myers,  History 
f  the  Gre at  American  Fortunes,  New  York,  C19373,  p.  194.1  Page 
ust  have  read  the  McClure's  articles,  for  he  himself  was  con- 
ributing  to  the  magazine  during  those  years. 


126 


utilize  the  dramatic  material  in  them* 

For  the  contents  of  John  Marvel  Page  was  half  apologetic, 

especially  in  view  of  his  previous  strong  stand  against  problem 
90 

novels  and  of  a  general  tendency  to  regard  problem  novels  as 

91 

examples  of  immorality  or,  at  least,  poor  taste.  "cmt  is  all 
in  the  manner — the  motive,”  one  of  his  characters  declared  of 
problem  novels. 


I  have  no  objection  to  the  matter--generally,  provided  it  be 
properly  handled--but  the  obvious  intention— the  rank  indecent¬ 
ness  of  it.  See  how  Scott  or  George  Eliot  or  Tolstoi  or  Turgeni- 
eff  or,  later  on,  even  Zola,  handles  such  vital  themes.  How 
different  their  motive  from  the  reeking  putrescence  of  the  so- 
called  problem  novel.  92 


That  comment  occurs  in  the  second  volume,  perhaps  inserted  there 
as  a  protection  against  the  justifiable  assumption  of  some  of 


90 

See  Page  to  R.  U.  Johnson,  Washington,  December  22,  1906, 
quoted  p.150.  Note  ”...  cT^he  modern  ’problem’  novel  has  no 
attraction  for  him"  (Francis  Whiting  Halsey,  American  Authors 
and  Their  Homes:  Personal  Descriptions  and  Interviews,  Hew  York, 
1901,  p.  178)“.  “ 

91 

See,  for  example,  Maurice  Thompson:  "It  seems  that  in 
?ro3e-fiction  there  is  a  stumbling-block  for  the  feet  of  the 
didactically  inclined.  The  critic  must  frequently  pause  abrupt¬ 
ly  to  wonder  why  a  novel  ’with  a  purpose*  must  be  a  novel  with 
a  disagreeable  moral  tang.  ...  But  the  lesson  of  evil  is  evil, 
and  the  lesson  of  good  is  good"  ("The  Lesson  of  Fiction," 
Independent ,  L,  September  i5,  1898,  763-764-).  See  also  H.  M. 

Ilden,  Magazine  Writing  and  the  Hew  Literature,  Hew  York,  1908, 
?.  200 .-“2—  - - -  “  “  “  - - - 

92 

John  Marve 1 ,  Assistant,  XVI,  246.  Hote  also  "the  problem- 
lovel,  a  form  of  literature  that  I  detest"  (ibid. ,  p.  232). 
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93 

his  readers  that  he  was  writing  a  problem  novels  that  is,  a 

novel  dealing  with  a  social  problem  faced  by  his  contemporaries. 

His  last  chapter  contains  a  further  statement  excusing  what  he 

had  written*  ’’because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  story  is  in  some 

sort  the  reflection  of  life  as  it  is,  and  not  as  novelist  or 

94 

reader  would  like  it.”  The  Scribner  brothers  chose  to  omit  a 

preface  written  by  Page,  as  they  thought  it  made  the  book  ’’appear 

95 

too  much  of  a  problem  novel”  and  hence  would  endanger  its  sale. 

Despite  Page's  haste  in  writing,  one  part  of  his  early 
plan  for  the  book  was  carefully  executed.  ’’That  I  knew  about 
your  present  book,”  his  friend  Adler  reminded  him. 


I  will  recall  to  you  from  the  fact  that  you  told  me  yourself  of 
its  general  plan,  that  you  proposed  in  a  way  to  make  it  a  reminis 
cence  of  your  friendship  for  Leo  N«  Levy  and  you  even  discussed 
with  me  the  likelihood  of  ending  it  up  by  having  your  Jew  killed 


93 

See  for  example,  a  letter  from  C.  L.  James,  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin,  October  8,  1909;  the  writer  assumed  that  Page  was 
attempting  a  problem  novel  advocating  a  white-slave  law.  See  also 
another  letter  from  Mrs.  Kate  Walker  Barrett,  M.B.,  President 
of  the  National  Florence  Crittenden  Mission,  whose  letterhead 
advertised, ”We  receive  any  girl  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  and 
care  for  her  in  the  Master’s  name  ...”  Everywhere  she  went,  the 
book-sellers  told  her  that  she  had  been  a  good  press-agent  for 
John  Marvel  (letter  to  Page,  Los  Angeles,  August  15,  1910). 

94 

Works,  XVI,  343. 

95 

Arthur  H.  Scribner  to  Page,  New  York,  September  9,  1909. 
Scribner  printed  50,000  for  the  first  edition.  The  book  ranked 
thirteenth  in  sales  in  1909  and  twenty- second  in  1910,  according 
to  Mr.  Cecil’s  compilation  made  from  The  Bookman ’ s  report  of 
sales  (Popular  Tastes  in  American  Fiction7~~T8 91-1 910,  unpublished 
Master’s  thesis,  Duke  University,  1936,  pp.  105-106 ) • 
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96 

in  an  attempt  to  settle  a  railroad  strike. 

Adler  had  been  reading  John  Marvel  in  Scribner ’ s .  On  the  day  he 
received  a  copy  of  the  book,  he  finished  reading  it  at  once  in 
order  to  determine  whether  his  first  impression  was  correct— 
that  Page  had b een  successful#  not  only  in  seizing  upon  a  race 
characteristic  and  representing  it  in  an  individual,  but  also  in 
deceiving  himself  as  to  the  character  of  some  living  persons. 
"Barring  Leo  Levy,”  he  wrote. 


the  Jews  that  I  know  well  that  you  know  at  all,  are  all  people 
of  ordinary  earth,  but  possibly  inheriting  exceptional  intellect¬ 
ual  traditions  and  forced  into  a  seeming  idealism  by  the  momen¬ 
tary  misery  of  their  race  and  of  the  human  race.  However  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  you  if  you  wish  to  believe  well  of  us  and  even 
if  you  believe  too  well  of  me .  97 


Other  Jewish  readers  in  great  numbers  expressed  to  Page  their 
appreciation  for  what  he  had  done  for  their  people. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Page,  who  had  once  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  if  Red  Rock  and  The  Red  Riders 
can  be  assumed  to  indicate  his  convictions,  in  John  Marvel  takes 
a  stand  against  all  that  the  Klan  most  bitterly  fought  for.  In 


96 

Gyrus  Adler  to  Page,  Philadelphia,  October  19,  1909.  See 
also  a  letter  from  Levy’s  brother,  G-.  A.  Levi,  Csic3  to  Page, 
/ictoria,  Texas,  February  19,  1909. 

97 

Letter  to  Page,  Philadelphia,  October  28,  1909.  For  a 
Possible  source  of  some  of  Page’s  ideas  see  also  Burton  J. 
lendrick,  "The  Great  Jewish  Invasion,"  McClure ’ s  Magazine,  XXVIII 
(January,  1907),  307-321;  Page  had  an  article  in  the  March  issue 
md  therefore  probably  read  this  one. 
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his  plea  for  religious  and  racial  tolerance  and  for  social 
betterment  he  doubtless  believed  that  he  was  giving  voice  to 
extreme  liberal  sentiments.  But  the  reader  of  a  later  day  re¬ 
members  that  the  writer  neglected  his  opportunity  to  practice 

tolerance  toward  the  Negro*  he  measures  Page’s  praise  of 

98 

machinery  against  Veblen’s  wry  comments*  and  he  compares  Page’s 
account  of  Chicago  with  what  contemporaries  wrote  of  the  city. 
Most  of  all*  he  remembers  that  in  John  Marvel*  though  the  author 
treated  two  minority  groups  with  seriousness  if  not  real  sym¬ 
pathy*  the  Negro  is  still  Cuffey*  a  comic  character*  neither  an 
individual  nor  an  object  of  concern.  John  Marvel*  Assistant 
could  have  contributed  to  its  author’s  reputation  for  liberalism 
only  among  very  conservative  men. 

In  writing  John  Marvel  the  author  of  ”Marse  Chan”  and  "Meh 
Lady”  had  come  a  long  way  *  had  almost  swung  full  circle  from 


98 

For  example: 

"A  great  factory  with  the  machinery  all  working  and  revolv¬ 
ing  with  absolute  and  rhythmic  regularity  and  with  the  men  all 
driven  by  one  impulse  and  moving  in  unison  as  though  a  constituent 
part  of  the  mighty  machine*  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  examples 
of  directed  force  that  the  world  shows .  I  have  rarely  seen  the 
face  of  a  mechanic  in  the  act  of  creation  which  was  not  fine* 
never  one  which  v/as  not  earnest  and  impressive”  (John  Marvel* 
Assistant*  XVI*  86). 

”...  cT3he  workmen  of  all  kinds  and  grades- -labourers* 
nechanics*  operatives*  engineers*  experts — all  imbued  with  the 
same  pecuniary  principles  of  efficiency*  go  about  their  work 
i'rith  more  than  half  an  eye  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  what 
they  have  in  hand”  (Thorstein  Veblen*  The  Instinct  of  Workman¬ 
ship,  New  York,  1943  cl 9143,  p.  346). 
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pathos  and  local  color  to  muck-raking*  social  questions*  and  the 

problem  novel*  But  to  this  last  venture  as  a  writer  he  brought 

the  same  limitations  that  had  been  useful  to  him  early  in  his 

career*  when  he  was  working  in  a  different  genre* when  he  habitual- 

99 

ly  ignored  facts  and  recorded  "the  spirit  of  the  South."  He 


99 

"The  notion  that  a  man  must  have  extraordinary  intelligence 
in  order  to  have  genius  is  a  common  error.  And  Mr.  Page’s  liter¬ 
ary  career  proves  it.  He  is  not  a  man  of  brains*  but  of  feel¬ 
ings  and  excellent  prejudices.  Pie  has  just  enough  sense  to  be 
a  Southern  aristocrat* and  those  who  know  for  how  much  more  breed¬ 
ing  and  mettle  count  than  mere  brains  in  this  extraordinary  com¬ 
pound  will  understand  Mr*  Page’s  advantages  and  limitations  as  a 
writer.  The  opinion  expressed  of  Thomas  Carlyle  by  one  of  Page’s 
characters  in  the  ’Old  G-entleman  of  the  Black  Stock*  ’  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  author’s  own  point  of  view-- ’He  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man,  sir*  and  has  never  forgiven  either  himself  or  the  world 
for  it’’  No  shrewder  comment  was  ever  made  upon  the  surly 
Scotchman,  but  it  also  indicates  the  intolerance  and  narrowness 
of  an  aristocrat’s  vision.  So  much  of  life  lies  beyond  it. 

"...  Mr.  Page  is  peculiarly  qualified  by  the  mettle  of  his 
spirit  and  even  by  the  limitations  of  his  mind  to  dramatize  the 
period  he  has  chosen  in  Southern  life.  There  is  the  South*  and 
there  is  the  spirit  of  the  South — -two  very  different  propositions. 
?or,  with  all  their  creating  and  re-creating*  the  people  of  that 
section  have  never  been  able  to  make  it  in  their  magnificent 
Image — not  even  before  the  war.  Reality  remained  reality  in 
spite  of  their  best  endeavors.  And  if  there  is  one  thing  which 
a  Southerner  despises  more  than  another*  it  is  that  dull,  plebe¬ 
ian  snub-nosed  thing  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  reality. 
Phis  is  where  Mr.  Page  comes  in.  He  has  interpreted  what  was 
at  the  time  he  wrote  the  spirit  of  the  South*  that  armored  and 
lehneted  spirit  which  survived  the  defeats  of  the  Civil  War* 
aiding  unconquered  and  unconquerable  through  bereavements* 

Poverty,  and  the  unimaginable  humiliation  of  the  Reconstruction 
Period.  ’Marse  Chan*’  ’Meh  Lady*’  and  ’Miss  Thomasia’  are  like 
10  real  men  and  women*  but  they  are  created  in  the  spiritual* 
lettlesome  likeness  of  ten  thousand  who  did  live  in  the  South  at 
ihat  time.  This  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Page’s  popularity.  He 
ielineated  the  immortal  features  of  a  heartbroken  people  in 
;erms  of  personality  sufficiently  graceful  and  heroic  to  satisfy 
;his  lofty  sense  they  had  of  themselves.  The  kind  of  mind  he 
iad  is  sensitized  not  to  facts*  but  to  the  poetry  of  facts.  Many 
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possessed  a  habit  of  thought  inadaptable  and  unsuited  to  the  new 

subject  that  he  chose  for  himself.  As  Professor  Arthur  Hobson 

^uinn  graciously  expressed  it,  ’’There  are  many  who  can  paint  the 

railroad  strikes  of  John  Marvel  or  the  speculation  of  Gordon 

Keith;  no  one  but  a  Southern  gentleman  could  have  written  Red 

100 

Rock  or  Meh  Lady . ” 


VIII 

With  John  Marvel  Page’s  career  as  a  writer  virtually  came 
bo  a  close*  as  a  result  of  his  deliberate  decision  to  devote 
limself  to  serving  the  public.  When  in  April*  1910*  he  advised 
its  mother  of  his  plans*  she  understandably  questioned  the 
visdom  of  his  decision  to  let  his  ’’Author’s  work  give  place  to 
'Arts  and  Sciences'  and  other  things  of  that  Nature.”  She  felt 


i  man  has  recorded  more  facts  about  Southern  life  even  in  stories* 

md  received  no  thanks  for  his  dulness.  But  Mr.  Page*  through 

some  quality  of  his  own  nature*  recognized  that  the  one  permanent 

;hing  in  the  South  during  this  storm- and- stress  period*  covered 

.n  ’Red  Rock’  and  other  stories*  was  its  invincible  spirituality* 

7hich  was  more  patriotic  than  religious  (though  not  lacking  in 

>iety),  and  more  personal  than  patriotic”  (Corra  Harris,  quoted 

‘rom  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  ’’The  Waning  Influence  of  Thomas 

[elson  Page*i * * * * * * * * * 11  Current  Opinion*  XLIII*  August,  1907,  171). 

But  Page’s  stories  would  become  a  lasting  part  of  American 
iterature*  in  the  judgment  of  Corra  Harris:  "They  are  the  first 
mpressions  of  a  period  which  contained  the  dramatic  climax  of 
great  event— the  Civil  War,”  and  ’’all  others  have  been  modeled 
fter  them  or  inspired  by  them"  (ibid. ) . 

100”Mr.  Page  in  Fiction  and  Poetry,"  Book  News  Monthly*  XXVIII 
November,  1909),  144. 
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that  the  author  of 


"Marse  Chan"  &  "Meh  Lady"  to  say  nothing  of  later  and  other 
works*  has  his  life  work  assured*  ...candu  a  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  comes  over  me*  when  I  call  to  mind*  "Tom  has... no 
book  on  hand."  Other  men  can  extend  "Parks,"  "get  school  houses 
improved*"  help  "Industrial  Education"  and  so  on*  hut  where  is 
our  Southern  Author?  101 


Where  indeed  was  the  Southern  author?  After  Red  Rock  Page 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  Southern  author;  he  had  tried  to  de¬ 
velop  other  material  and  other  themes  than  his  early  ones  of  the 
beautiful  Old  South;  he  tried  drama*  poetry*  and  the  novel*  but 
never  succeeded  so  well  as  with  the  short  story.  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  your  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  my  short 
stories  and  my  novels  is  absolutely  correct*"  Page  wrote  in 
reply  to  Quinn’s  questions  about  a  criticism  of  his  work*  "and 
I  have  a  secret  fear  that  my  earlier  stories*  those  in  dialect* 

are  superior  in  their  appeal  to  any  that  I  have  written 
102  103 

since."  He  no  longer  had  any  delusions.  He  knew  that  as 


101 

Oakland*  April  17*  1910. 

102 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  American  Fiction:  An  Historical  and 
Critical  Survey*  Hew  York*  1936*  p.  358.  See  also  Quinn  to  Page* 
Philadelphia*  Hovember  8*  1909;  and  Quinn*  "Mr.  Page  in  Fiction 
and  Poetry,"  Book  Hews  Monthly*  XXVIII  (Hovember*  1909),  142-144. 

103 

He  had  not  needed  Corra  Harris  to  repeat  the  rumor  from 
Literary  circles  that  he  felt  his  best  work  lay  behind  him*  or  to 
’/rite  that  when  an  author  ceases  to  produce  and  begins  to  revise 
/hat  he  has  written*  and  when  his  publishers  begin  to  offer  "com¬ 
pete"  editions  of  his  work  for  sale*  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
lis  career  is  closed*  and  that  it  is  time  to  write  his  literary 
>bituary*  even  if  he  is*  like  Page*  in  the  prime  of  life  (Corra 
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a  writer  he  was  done  for.  He  had  been  too  long  adrift  in  the 

literary  eddies#  without  the  power  to  chart  a  course  or  hold  to 

it.  At  fifty-seven  he  renounced  literature  for  what  he  hoped 

would  prove  a  full  and  satisfying  life  as  committeeman#  commission- 

member#  politician#  and  statesman.  His  career  as  a  writer  had 

given  him  both  the  entree  and  the  money  that  he  needed  for  such 

a  life.  He  wrote  other  books#  none  of  them  important  enough  to 

be  added  to  the  Plantation  Edition--Tommaso  Jefferson#  Apostolo 

della  Liberia#  a  propaganda  pamphlet  written  in  English  though 

published  in  Italian  at  Florence  (1918?);  Italy  and  the  World 

War  (1920);  Dante  and  His  Influence  (1922);  and  Washington  and 

Its  Romance  (1923).  Always  after  1910  his  writing  was  admittedly 

incidental  to  a  busy  life*  Neither  he  nor  his  friends  expected 

a  man  in  public  life  to  write  important  books#  and  literary 

history  mercifully  records  that  it  was  "perhaps  the  interruption 

caused  by  his  public  career  as  Ambassador  to  Italy  which  made 

104 

his  later  fiction  less  significant." 


larris#  quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  "The  Waning 
Influence  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page#"  Current  Opinion#  XLIII#  August# 
-907,  171). 

104 

Quinn#  American  Fiction#  p •  362 . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


A  CRITICAL  ESTIMATE  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  two  preceding  chapters  have  presented  Page's  career 
as  a  writer  from  the  time  of  the  unlooked-for  success  of  "Marse 
Chan"  in  1384  to  Page’s  decision  in  1910  to  abandon  writing. 
Without  attempting  to  retrace  his  uncertain  progress  or  to  show 
bis  diminishing  patience  in  revision  and  the  use  of  technical 
skills*  it  is  necessary  here  to  comment  upon  Page's  theories 
regarding  writing  and  their  influence  upon  his  work*  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  the  several  forms  which  he  employed*  the  causes  for 
lis  steadily  diminishing  reputation*  and  the  relation  of  his 
writing  to  his  whole  career.  A  great  deal  of  material  pertinent 
:o  this  discussion  has  already  received  attention  in  earlier 
skapters  and  is  given  only  brief  mention  here. 

I 

Page  made  few  comments  indicating  that  he  held  any 
hilosophy  of  composition*  and  indeed  in  the  light  of  what  he 

I 

id  say  one  might  surmise  that  such  expedients  as  editorial 
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recommendations  often  served  him  in  lieu  of  conviction?  because 
he  never  succeeded  in  developing  an  integrated  theory  of  either 
criticism  or  writing.  For  that  matter?  Page  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  ability  to  argue  a  point  convincingly  but  not  to 
think  a  subject  through?  whether  the  subject  was  literature  or 
politics • 

His  conviction  that  the  artist  should  present  things  as 
they  ought  to  be  is  implicit  in  his  own  work  as  well  as  in  his 

commendation  of  Poe  because  "in  all  his  work  he  never  wrote  an 

1 

impure  line."  It  was  a  criterion  which  he  never  questioned. 
Often  as  he  wrote  of  the  Negro?  if  his  diatribe  The  Negro ;  The 
Southerner* s  Problem  be  excepted?  I  can  recall  only  twice  when 
le  so  much  as  hinted  at  miscegenation.  Other  writers  of  his  day 
treated  it  often?  but  Page  avoided  the  whole  sore  subject. 

His  disgust  with  the  "impure"  led  him  to  write  some  stories 
vhich  now  seem  painfully  sentimental  and  futile.  "Miss  Danger- 
Lie’s  Roses"  (1892)  is?  the  reader  finally  recognizes?  like 
jome  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson’s  cartoons  or  some  of  the  work  of 
lenry  James  and  Edith  Wharton?  a  protest  against  mercenary 


1 

Page  to  Washington?  December  10?  1906.  The  same 

criterion  expressed  by  John  Esten  Cooke  in  the  preface  to  Leather  5 
nd  Silk--"lf  the  book  be  found  entertaining?  and  (above  all 
lseT the  spirit  of  it  pure?  the  writer  will  be  more  than  satis- 
ied"  (New  York?  n.d. ?  p.  c53)-~is  reminiscent  of  some  of  the 
ictorian  novelists. 

Among  the  Page  Manuscripts  is  an  unfinished  draft  of  a  paper 
n  .Poe  •  From  an  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  Tommaso  Jefferson 
judge  that  it  was  intended  as  a  sequel  to  that  little  volume. 
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marriages.  The  story  is  simples  upon  learning  of  Miss  Dangerlie’s 
engagement  to  a  boorish  and  unprincipled  man  of  wealth*  Floyd 
takes  the  roses  which  he  had  gathered  for  her  from  his  mother’s 
garden  and  gives  them  to  a  woman  of  the  streets  whom  Page  desig¬ 
nates  as  na  wretched  creature*  half  beggar,  half  worse."  In 
nRun  to  Seed"  (1391)  after  some  time  Jim  Upton,  who  does  not 
join  his  fellow  railroad  men  in  cursing,  drinking,  and  other  un- 
gentlemanly  pastimes,  finally  establishes  his  superiority  over 
them  by  dying  like  a  hero.  In  an  occasional  story,  like  "The 
Bigot"  (1910)  and  "My  Friend  the  Doctor"  (1907),  Page’s  impatience 
with  the  "impure "--meaning  usually  the  practices  of  fashionable 
society--led  him  to  draw  conclusions  not  wholly  justified  by  the 
text  that  he  offered. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  Page  found 
nothing  inconsistent  between  his  own  satisfaction  at  living  in 
a  city  and  his  frequently  reiterated  conviction  that  city  life, 
sspecially  on  the  level  of  fashionable  society,  was  evil  and 
mwholesome.  Floyd  went  to  considerable  trouble  to  obtain  sweet 
country  roses  instead  of  the  hot-house  flowers  to  which  Miss 
)angerlie  was  accustomed.  In  Gordon  Keith  Lois  Huntington’s 
simple  white  dresses  of  her  own  making  Page  contrasted  approving- 
-y  with  the  Paris  gowns  of  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  Mrs.  Lancaster — 
idmittedly  a  possibility,  but  one  which  most  home-dressmakers 
rould  classify  as  unlikely  outside  the  pages  of  fiction.  Keith 
tarried  Lois  Huntington  rather  than  Alice  Lancaster,  Page  tells 
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us>  because  she  remained  sweet  and  appealing*  untouched  by  the 

shoddy  society  which  had  degraded  even  so  fine  a  woman  as  Mrs« 

Lancaster.  "My  Friend  the  Doctor*"  "A  Brother  to  Diogenes*" 

and  other  stories  in  Under  the  Crust  (1907)  reiterate  that  God 

made  the  country*  man  made  the  town  and  fashionable  society. 

Page's  belief  in  simplicity  as  virtue  is  most  apparent  in  John 

Marvel*  Assistant  (1909)*  which  abounds  in  such  sentiments  as 

"I  had  always  disliked  'Society  Columns* '  as  the  expression  of 

2 

a  latter-day  vulgarity...."  Indeed*  the  numerous  similar  ex¬ 
pressions  of  his  belief  in  the  virtues  of  simplicity  suggest 
that  it  was  this  belief  as  much  as  any  interest  in  social  prob¬ 
lems  which  caused  him  to  write  John  Marvel  and  has  since  led 
some  readers  to  consider  it  as  a  problem  novel  or  a  near  approach 

to  the  problem  novel.  Page  would  have  denied  having  any  interest 

3 

in  "the  reeking  putrescence  of  the  so-called  problem  novel" 

4 

—"the  problem- novel*  a  form  of  literature  that  I  detest."  A 
resume  of  his  statements  on  the  subject  appeared  in  some  detail 
Ln  Chapter  III*  and  in  the  same  place  I  made  the  suggestion 
shat  the  superficial  resemblances  to  the  problem  novel  could  be 
accounted  for  by  Page's  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  Chicago  exposes 
)f  the  muck-rakers  and  at  the  same  time  to  utilize  the  dramatic 
laterial  in  them.  Anyone  who  regards  John  Marvel  as  a  problem 


2  3 

Ibid.*  p.  246. 


Works*  XVI,  135. 
4 

Ibid.*  p.  232. 
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novel  should  compare  it  with  John  Galsworthy* s  play  Justice 
(1910 )#  which  also  treats  of  strikes#  and  Frank  Norris’s  The 
Octopus  (1901)  and  Theodore  Dreiser’s  The  Titan  (1914)#  which 
deal  with  railroad  monopolies.  If  any  doubt  remains#  he  should 
consider  carefully  that  Page's  conception  of  relief  for  people 
caught  in  an  unsatisfactory  economic  and  social  system  remained# 
even  in  John  Marvel#  that  of  personal  charity  and  benefaction: 
Miss  Leigh  exhausted  her  resources  in  sending  Christmas  baskets 
to  the  workers  on  strike  against  her  father’s  traction  company; 
and  to  Leo  Wolfert#  ill  and  in  need  of  almost  everything  that 
money  could  buy#  she  presented  a  bunch  of  violets. 

Despite  his  concern  to  avoid  "impurity#”  perhaps  because 

of  it#  Page  often  presented  evil  characters  who  flourished  like 

the  green  bay  tree#  but  who  always  in  due  season  were  cut  down. 

Villains  with  symbolic  and  unpleasant  names#  like  Poke berry 

Green  and  Peck  and  Dr.  Capon#  committed  peccadillos  as  well  as 

svery  sin  in  the  decalogue#  but  there  was  never  any  question 

that  Page  approved  of  their  slightest  action.  Only  rarely  did 

5 

ie  give  his  good  characters  evil  traits.  The  only  "impure" 
character  to  whom  he  granted  any  saving  grace  was  Terpsichore  of 
jordon  Keith#  who  was  required  to  expiate  her  sins  by  dying 
lobly . 


5 

For  a  time  the  fiery  Steve  Allen  of  Red  Rock  drank  and 
;ambled#  and  Henry  G-lave  of  John  Marvel  was  full  of  intolerance# 
stubbornness#  and  false  pride. 
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Such  treatment  is  indicative  of  Page’s  attitude  toward  the 
materials  with  which  he  worked.  In  the  critical  jargon  of  his 
day  he  was  designated  an  idealist*  for  which  the  nearest  term  in 
current  usage  is  perhaps  romancer.  The  terra  implies  something  of 
the  general*  the  typical*  the  characteristic*  rather  than  the 
specific  and  the  individual.  Both  in  method  and  in  subject  it 
differed  diametrically  from  naturalism.  "Even  in  conversation*" 
an  interviewer  wrote  of  Page* 


be  is  a  good  deal  of  an  idealist.  For  this  reason  he  turns  for 
a  demonstration  of  his  views  to  classic  art*  with  its  exposition 
of  the  type*  the  principle*  rather  than  to  modern  art*  with  its 
dominant  individualism.  An  engraving  of  Cabanel’s  "Birth  of 
iTenus"  hangs  above  his  fireplace*  and  even  this  beautiful  con¬ 
ception  came  in  for  his  criticism  as  the  glorification  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  woman*  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris*  rather 
than  a  presentation  of  the  idea  of  beauty  expressed  in  human 
form.  Cover  up  the  hovering  cupids*  he  urged*  shut  out  the 
poetic  idea*  leaving  only  Venus*  and  we  see  how  much  of  the 
carnal  is  present.  6 


Specifically*  the  idealist  uses  the  materials  of  the  realist — 
;hat  is*  one  who  makes  a  literal  transcription  from  life  about 
lim— but  only  after  they  have  been  purified  of  any  grossness; 


6 

Francis  Whiting  Halsey*  American  Authors  and  Their  Homes: 
‘ersonal  Descriptions  and  Interviews*  New  York*  1901*~ p .  178. 

Note  also  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie’s  judgment:  "Mr.  Page  is  an 
dealist  in  prose  and  in  verse*  as  the  greater  American  writers 
.ave  been  since  those  early  days  when  Freneau  wrote  'Eutaw  - 
prings’  and  ’The  Indian  Burying  Ground.’  He  has  the  American 
emperament  and  the  American  point  of  view;  he  believes  instinct 
velv  in  the  best  things*  and  he  has  the  courage  of  a  great 
ope"  ("Thomas  Nelson  Page:  Two  Recent  Books*"  Outlook*  LXXXVII* 
ovember  30*  1907,  742). 
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tie  admittedly  ignores  a  part  of  the  picture*  but  he  usually 

manages  to  make  a  recognizable  though  highly  flattering  repro- 

7 

duction  of  it — a  romantic  idealization.  Such  an  approach  to 
tiis  materials  undoubtedly  weighted  Page’s  literary  judgments:  it 
ms  indicative  of  a  philosophy  of  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact*  Page  created  character- types*  not 
characters.  As  an  idealist  he  tended  to  generalize  and,  by  a 
process  which  seemed  to  him  legitimate  for  the  purposes  of  art* 
bo  exaggerate  characteristics  both  good  and  bad--to  use  the 
'’ideal”  rather  than  a  more  accurate  and  not  wholly  consistent 
characterization.  Even  in  his  own  day  the  literary  fashion  was 
changing.  "Mere  realism*"  Page  objected* 

is  it  is  ordinarily  done  is  no  higher  than  that  of  a  painter  who 
can  copy  exactly.  It  might  be  worth  something  if  he  could  copy 
i  whole  landscape;  but  when  he  copies  only  a  tavern-door*  or  a 
leal  table  it  is  simply  curious.  The  imagination  makes  a  compo¬ 
sition  and  creates  light*  and  life.  8 


7 

The  position  of  the  idealist  was  explained  by  one  of  the 
.ater  Southern  local  colorists*  Elliot  Crayton  McCants: 

"I  have  been  called  an  idealist  and  I  suppose  I  am,  yet  I 
rant  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And 
t  seems  to  me  that  ’Tobacco  Road1  is  no  more  the  truth  than 
s  the  magnolia,  the  moonlight,  and  the  roses— thank  God  that 
nee  in  a  while  I  have  experienced  their  magic--than  about  that 
'hich  is  sordid  and  equally  unrepresentative.  I  do  not  discount 
he  power  of  the  extreme  realist s— but  why  should  a  superb  artist 
©vote  his  time  to  cancers?"  (letter  from  E*  C.  McCants  to  Mrs. 
nnie  Bruce  Lipscomb  Moore,  Anderson,  South  Carolina;  letter  in 
he  possession  of  Mrs.  John  Busch,  quoted  by  permission). 

O 

"Recollections  and  Reflections,"  Page  MSS*  PP-  12-13. 
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though  Dr*  Cary,  Polly,  and  Cousin  Fanny  were  characters  whom 
ie  had  "known  intimately,  none  of  them  Cwas3  intended  to  be  an 
ibsolute  portrait,"  he  asserted.  "My  idea  is  cthatu  a  slavish 

>ortrait  limits  a  writer.  It  is  the  imagination  which  alone 

9 

;ives  the  best  light  on  a  picture." 

The  light  of  Page’s  imagination  shone  to  good  effect  upon 

;he  principal  characters  of  the  traditional  plantation  story-- 

;he  old  planter,  his  gallant  son,  the  belle,  the  matron,  the 

10 

iegro,  the  overseer.  He  took  them  over  and  made  them  pe- 
uliarly  his  own.  Ignoring  such  elements  of  plantation  society 
is  the  free  Negro  artisan,  the  field-hand,  the  dissolute  gentry, 
;he  cruel  slave-holder,  the  thrifty  yeoman  who  owned  a  few 
laves,  the  coquette,  the  religious  fanatic,  and  the  malicious 
;ossip,  by  the  processes  of  his  art  he  distilled  the  essence  of 


9 

Ibid. ,  p.  12. 

10 

See  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines,  The  Southern  Plantation,  New 
ork,  1925,  pp.  173-185.  The  extent  to  which  Page  idealized 
.is  characters  is  made  evident  by  comparing  them  with  accounts 
f  actual  people  in  the  work  of  Susan  Dabney  Smedes  (1850-  ? ) 
nd  Arthur  Granville  (1850-  ?).  Mrs.  Smedes ’s  biography 

f  her  father,  Thomas  Dabney,  Memorials  of  a  Southern  Planter 
1887)  is  somewhat  idealized  but  fairly  detailed;  it  is 
robably  the  best  account  of  an  actual  Virginia  gentleman  of 
he  old  school.  Bradley’s  Sketches  from  Old  Virginia  (1897)  and 
ther  Days,  Recollections  of  Rural  England  and  Old  Virginia, 
860-1880  (1913)  show  both  the  vividness  and  the  detached 

bjectivity  to  be  expected  of  a  literary  English  visitor  in 
irginia  not  long  after  the  war;  much  of  the  material  in  the 
^o  books  originally  appeared  as  essays  in  Macmillan ’ s  Magazine 
id  Blackwood’s. 
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11 

the  types  of  character  he  chose  to  present.  He  heightened 

the  generosity  and  the  ethical  consciousness  of  his  planter* 

nade  the  planter's  gallant  son  the  victor  in  every  undertaking 

except  war*  presented  the  belle  as  "a  crystallization  of  all 

12 

legends  of  fair  women*  perfect  and  peerless* "  showed  the  matron 

as  a  noble  and  colorless  person*  made  the  house- servant  a 

paragon  of  loyalty  and  the  occasional  field-hand  in  his  stories 

a  renegade*  and  set  the  overseer  before  the  world  as  a  conniving* 
13 

3vil  man.  It  was  a  method  Page  continued  to  employ  when  he 


11 

He  would  never  have  written  an  uncomplimentary  sketch  like 
ais  friend  Hopkinson  Smith’s  "Six  Hours  in  Squantico,"  where 
the  setting  is  drab  and  the  characters  are  an  alcoholic  and  his 
shiftless*  out-at-heel  friends*  all  of  them  pretenders  to 
gentility. 

12 

The  phrase  is  Professor  Gaines’s  (The  Southern  Plantation* 

?.  174). 

•^Compare  the  successful  novelist’s  recipe  for  concocting  a 

Southern  story  as  it  appears  in  James  Branch  Cabell ’s  The  Rivet 

Ln  Grandfather’s  Neck*  New  York*  1925,  pp.  158-159: 

.  

"'I  love  to  serve  that  legend.  I  love  to  prattle  of  "ole 
flarster"  and  "ole  Miss*"  and  thro w  in  a  sprinkling  of  "mockin’ - 
)uds"  and  "hants"  and  "horg-killing  time*"  and  of  sweeping 
mimadversions  as  to  all  "free  niggers";  and  to  narrate  how  "de 
luality  use  ter  cum"-~you  spell  it  c-u-m  because  that  looks  so 
ionvincingly  like  dialect-- "ter  de  gret  hous."  Those  are  the 

lain  ingredients.  And,  as  for  the  unavoidable  love-interest - * 

lharteris  paused*  grinned*  and  pleasantly  resumed:  'Why,  jes 
irter  dat*  suh,  a  hut  Yankee  cap’en*  whar  some  uv  our  folks  done 

Jhoot  in  de  laig*  wuz  lef  on  de  road  fer  daid— a  quite  notorious 

lustom  on  the  part  of  all  Northern  armies--un  Young  Miss  had  him 
’otch  up  ter  de  gret  hous*  un  nuss  im  same's  he  one  uv  de  farnbly* 
in  dem  two  jes  fit  an  argufy  scanlous  un  never  spicion  huccum 
ley’s  in  love  wid  each  othuh  till  de  War's  ovuh.  And  there  you 

•re I  I  need  not  mention  that  during  the  tale's  progress  it  is 
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shifted  from  the  short  story  to  the  novel*  but  whereas  a 
character- type  may  be  interesting  and  reasonably  convincing  in 
a  story  the  length  of  "Unc'  Edinburg's  Drowndin'"  or  "Polly* M 
a  two-volume  novel  suffers  seriously  from  the  lack  of  complexity 
of  character*  which  is  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the 
skillful  novelist.  To  compare  characterization  in  his  plantation 
stories  briefly  with  those  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  will 
indicate  something  of  Page's  method.  Harris*  for  example*  wrote 
of  the  whole  plantation  society*  rather  than  simply  the  life  of 
"the  big  house";  in  writing  of  Negroes  he  gave  evidence  of  more 
understanding  than  Page*  and  in  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  alone  he 
presented  three  characters*  Uncle  Remus*  Dilsey*  and  Daddy  Jack* 
the  like  of  whom  Page  never  attempted.  Sullen  old  Daddy  Jack 
talking  at  Dilsey  while  he  ostensibly  tells  the  Little  Boy  a 
story  makes  Page's  Sam  and  Old  Billy  and  Drinkwater  Term  seem 
flat  and  uninteresting. 

Page's  characterizations  of  Southern  women  stand  in  sharp 


necessary  to  introduce  at  least  one  favorable  mention  of  Lincoln* 
arrange  a  duel  "in  de  lov/  grouns"  immediately  after  day-break* 
and  have  the  family  silver  interred  in  the  back  garden*  because 
these  points  will  naturally  suggest  themselves.' 

"'Jack*  Jack!*  the  colonel  cried*  'it  is  an  ill  bird  that 
fouls  its  own  nest.  ' 

"'But*  believe  me*  I  don't  at  heart*'  said  Charteris*  in  a 
^ueer  earnest  voice.  'There  is  a  sardonic  imp  inside  me  that 
nakes  me  jeer  at  the  commoner  tricks  of  the  trade--and  yet  when 
I  am  practising  that  trade*  when  I  am  writing  of  those  tender¬ 
hearted,  brave  and  gracious  men  and  women*  and  of  those  dear 
Did  darkies,  I  very  often  write  with  tears  in  my  eyes....'" 
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contrast  to  those  of  some  of  his  fellow  Southerners*  The  first 
and  most  obvious  comparison  regards  age:  Mary  Spear  Tiernan 
has  a  delightful  and  convincing  old  lady  in  Suzette  (1884)#  Mrs* 
Burton  Harrison  has  her  acidulous  old  maids  and  her  garrulous 
seamstress  of  uncertain  years  in  Belhaven  Tales  (1892)*  George 
Cary  Eggleston  has  his  old  aunts  and  his  grandmothers#  and  Ellen 
Glasgow  has  a  whole  gallery  of  portraits  of  women  of  all  ages# 
whereas#  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Miss  Thomasia  and  Cousin 
Fanny#  Page  devotes  little  attention  to  women  older  than  his 
heroine.  The  mother  of  his  hero#  presumably  no  more  than  twenty 
years  her  son’s  senior#  is  a  frail#  white-haired#  noble  creature 
who  quietly  dies  just  after  her  son  returns  from  college  or  the 
war.  His  heroine  is  sweet#  industrious#  mildly  unconventional 
(Blair  Cary  once  made  preserves  for  sale#  and  Ruth  Welch  climbed 
a  cherry  tree)#  very  proper#  given  to  charity  and  to  hospitality. 
She  is  never  a  heartless  flirt#  nor  a  perfect  chatter-box#  nor 
a  headstrong  miss.  Although  Mrs.  Tieraan's  heroine  of  Homo se lie 
possessed  all  the  virtues#  she  had  also  a  spoiled#  fading  and 
rouged  coquette  of  an  aunt#  and  the  heroine  of  Suzette  was  as 
selfish  as  the  older  sister  of  Mrs.  Harrison’s  Belhaven  Tales 
>r  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion.  From  The  Descendant  to  the  last 
>age  of  In  This  Our  Life  Ellen  Glasgow  presented  fairly  full 
md  rounded  portraits  of  Southern  women  as  she  saw  them#  not  as 
ihe  tradition  decreed  them  to  be;  in  Virginia#  for  example#  she 
rrote  of  a  woman  who  conformed  to  the  traditional  pattern  and 
ound  that  life  had  passed  her  by.  Mary  Johnston’s  Hagar  (1913) 
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is  a  study  of  a  woman  in  rebellion  against  the  restrictions  of 

the  Southern  tradition.  On  the  contrary?  however?  Owen  Wister 

in  Lady  Baltimore  (1905)  drew  a  rounded  portrait  of  a  lady  who 

14 

lingered  not  unhappily  in  the  old  regime.  But  though  Page's 

ladies  were  idealized  almost  out  of  resemblance  to  the  originals? 

he  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  writers  who  used  the  idealistic 

15 

and  traditional  approach?  and  some  of  the  number  were  Southern 

women.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson?  Molly  Elliott  Seawell?  sometimes 

even  Mary  Johnston  employed  the  same  technique?  which  may  have 

come  down  to  them  from  a  succession  of  writers  who  painted  things 

as  they  thought  they  should  be?  or  from  Scott  or  Cooper?  who 

often  depicted  noble  characters  as  the  authors  believed  they 

should  be?  or  perhaps  merely  from  that  "period  of  glorification 

16 

cof  all  things  Southerns?  beginning  about  1880."  Or  these 
writers?  Page  included?  may  have  been  faithfully  reflecting  the 
exalted  position  woman  was  supposed  by  Southerners  to  occupy  in 


14 

He  admittedly  was  working  from  the  life.  See  "Preface: 

3akes  and  Critics?"  Lady;  Baltimore?  New  York?  1928?  vii-xxv. 

15 

"The  growth  of  the  Southern  legend  was  even  more  sentimental 
bhan  it  was  grandiloquent;  it  moved?  more  powerfully  even  than 
Lt  moved  toward  splendor  and  magnificence?  toward  a  sort  of 
scstatic?  teary-eyed  vision  of  the  Old  South  as  the  Happy-Happy 
jand.  This  legend  is  most  perfectly  rendered  in  the  tone  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Billy  as  he  dreams  of  the  old  plantation" 

(W.  J.  Cash?  The  Mind  of  the  South?  New  York?  1941?  p.  127). 

16 

The  phrase  is  from  Gaines?  The  Southern  Plantation? 

).  17.  —  "  '  ”  ’ 
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;heir  society;  according  to  W.  J.  Cash,  it  was  a  position  almost 

17 

;  ant  amount  to  gyneolatry. 

Page's  attitude  as  romantic-idealist  carried  over  into 
ds  non-Southern  stories.  It  was  responsible  for  keeping  his 
Lescriptions  often  vaguely  general:  Terpsichore  had  never  danced 
letter*  we  are  told*  Eleanor  Leigh's  was  the  fairest  face  that 
[enry  Glave  had  ever  seen*  and  of  the  dress  that  Louise  Wentworth 
lassionately  swept  to  the  floor  we  know  only  that  it  was  rich 
.nd  Parisian. 

"Write  what  you  know  about;  write  what  you  feel  deeply  as 

;o;  write  as  you  feel;  write  simply*  clearly*  sincerely*  and 

18 

■ou  will  write  strongly*"  Page  admonished  a  nephew  who  wanted 
o  become  a  writer.  Perhaps  Page  sometimes  attempted  to  write 
Y  things  he  did  not  know  about*  but  his  approach  to  literary 


17 

The  Mind  of  the  South*  New  York*  1941*  p.  86. 

Protesting  against  the  whole  exaggerated  manner  several 
ears  before  Page  wrote  "Marse  Chan* "  Constance  Penimore  Woolson 
riticized  the  stories  of  Southern  women  because  "they  have 
eemed  to  me  exaggerated  in  style*  and  too  full  of  a  certain 
pirit*  which  I  can  best  describe  perhaps  by  saying  that  their 
.eroes  are  always  ctoon  'knightly*  '--for  the  real  life  of  today" 
letter  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne*  Society  Hill*  South  Carolina* 
ovember  1*  1875.  Quoted  from  Jay  B.  Hubbell*  "Some  New  Letters 
f  Constance  Penimore  Woolson,"  New  England  Quarterly*  XIV* 
ecember,  1941*  p.  725). 

18 

Joseph  Reid  Anderson  Bruce  to  Page*  Staunton  Hill,  June  19, 
■899.  See  also  an  account  of  Page's  address  to  the  students 
Y  the  University  of  South  Carolina*  May  25,  1921.  The  basis 
f  real  literature*  he  told  them*  is  the  feeling  for  real 
iterature  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  literature 
nd  mere  writing- -an  ability  to  be  learned  only  through  the 
tudy  of  literature  (the  State*  Columbia*  South  Carolina*  May  26* 
921,  p.  2) . 
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materials  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  knew  more  specifically 
than  he  sometimes  stated:  he  habitually  transmuted  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  actual  into  the  ideal* 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  emphasis  of  Page's  advice  lay 
upon  emotion:  ” cW^rite  what  you  feel  deeply  as  to;  write  as  you 
feel*"  If  Page  himself  regarded  his  own  deep  feeling  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  successful  writing#  his  statement  may  afford  a  suggestion 
regarding  his  own  early  success  and  decline.  He  wrote  "Marse 
Chan"  at  twenty-eight#  but  he  was  fifty- six  when  he  wrote  John 
Marvel#  and  his  emotions  had  cooled  even  more  by  the  time  he  was 
writing  his  Dante  at  sixty-eight.  Moreover#  financial  success 
and  influential  friends  had  gradually  walled  him  about  from  many 
of  the  causes  of  deep  emotion.  Perhaps  in  part  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  espoused  a  succession  of  causes--the  defeat  of 
Spain#  white  supremacy#  Theodore  Roosevelt#  the  side  of  Japan 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War#  a  world  court#  Italy's  part  in  World 
Mar  I— was  an  unconscious  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  flagging 
of  his  emotions.  Whether  either  of  these  suppositions  is 
tenable#  it  is  certain  that  Page  lived  at  the  dictates  of  his 
feelings  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  those  of  calculation  or 
reason.  He  did  not  repeat  the  regretted  error  of  the  Old  Gentle- 

nan  of  the  Black  Stock,  "putcting^  Brains  before  everything# 

19 

Cntellect  before  Heart.” 


19 

Works,  VIII,  112. 
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"cw^rite  simply*  clearly*  sincerely*  and  you  will  write 

strongly*"  he  said*  and  one  wishes  that  he  had  followed  his  own 

counsel.  Though  people  who  Imew  him  might  doubt  his  wisdom  or 

his  ability*  they  did  not*  even  in  the  heat  of  argument*  question 

his  sincerity.  But  personal  integrity  and  literary  sincerity 

are  not  necessarily  concomitants*  and  in  his  writing  Page's 

20 

sincerity  is  perhaps  open  to  attack.  Strong  he  was  sometimes* 
as  in  the  inaccurate*  powerful  essays  of  The  Negro;  The  Southern- 
sr* 1  s  Problem  or  the  ordered  ’’Authorship  in  the  South  Before  the 
War.”  Simple  and  clear  he  was  only  occasionally.  Because  he 
was  essentially  a  raconteur  whose  only  intensive  application 
to  books  had  been  his  year  of  studying  law*  he  frequently 
stumbled  into  fearful  and  wondrous  locutions.  Legal  phraseology 
Is  not  often  an  incentive  to  good  style.  The  very  words  of 
advice  to  his  nephew  are  unnecessarily  awkward. 

He  often  failed  to  recognize  unsuitable  expressions: 


I  received  one  day  an  invitation  to  dine  one  evening*  the 


20 

Unless  one  questions  his  sincerity  in  those  essays  giving 

i  somewhat  exaggerated  picture  of  the  South  or  in  the  novels* 
/here  he  attempted  to  manipulate  a  plot  rather  than  work  out 
>ne  of  convincing  verisimilitude*  the  only  real  basis  for 
iccusing  Page  of  insincerity  is  the  attempt  in  John  Marvel  to 
Jide  with  what  is  now  called  the  proletariat  without  reaiXy 
laving  either  understanding  or  sympathy  for  them.  ”1  suddenly 
’elt  drawn  to  them  both  cthe  policeman  and  the  coachman:**”  his 
larrator  said,  ’’and  the  old  fight  between  the  People  and  the 
bourgeoisie  suddenly  took  shape  before  me,  and  I  found  where 
Ly  sympathies  lay”  (John  Marvel*  Assistant*  Works*  XV*  218). 
hat  Page  mistook  for  sympathy  was  pity*  and  I  myself  tend  to 
‘egard  John  Marvel  as  a  literary  ineptitude  on  the  side  of  the 
ngels  rather  than  evidence  of  insincerity. 
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following  week  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  met  a  week 
or  two  before  and  whom  I  had  called  on  in  response  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  unusually  cordial*  21 


And: 


The  old  woman  sifted  them  cthe  suitors  who  called  upon  her 
young  mi  stress^*  as  surely  as  she  sifted  her  meal*  and  branded 
them  with  an  infallible  instinct  akin  to  that  of  a  keen  watch¬ 
dog.  22 

Sometimes#  particularly  in  the  novels#  forgetting  that  he  was 

supposed  to  be  writing  narrative#  he  slipped  into  legalistic 
23 

exposition.*"  But  these  awkward  expressions  presented  them¬ 
selves  only  when  he  had  no  occasion  to  read  aloud  what  he  had 
written.  His  keen  ear  would  have  detected  immediately  the  dull 
repetitions  and  the  ludicrously  mixed  comparisons.  For  the 
considerable  excellences  of  Page’s  early  style  can  be  traced 
directly  to  his  habit  of  reading  aloud  to  his  friends  and  later 
to  lyceum  audiences  the  stories  that  he  had  written.  Those 
stories  were  polished  letter-perfect.  The  words  still  convey 
the  emotion  and  the  meaning  Page  intended#  a  situation  not  true 
now#  perhaps  never  true#  of  some  of  Page’s  later  and  all  of  his 


21 

John  Marvel#  Assistant#  Works#  XVI#  221-222. 

22 

"Mam’  Lyddy’s  Recognition#"  Works#  IX#  221. 

23 

"She  felt  so  strongly  about  this  that  she  determined  to  do 
what  she  could  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  these  latter#  and 
with  this  intention...."  (On  Newfound  River#  Works#  III#  60). 

"Newby’s  prophecy  went  to  the  winds.  As  was  seen#  the 
Leaders  were  riding  against  each  other"  ("Bred  in  the  Bone#" 
Vorks,  IX,  47-48). 
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longer  work. 

He  made  two  statements  on  the  theory  of  the  short  story. 
One#  in  reply  to  Robert  Underwood  Johnson’s  rejection  of 
"Leander’s  Light#"  defended  unplotted  stories  which  the  editors 
of  The  Century  had  rejected.  If  Page  had  been  able  to  write  the 
cleverly  plotted  stories  which  he  admired  in  common  with  editors 
of  the  day#  the  letter  would  be  of  greater  importance#  but 
Page  had  been  selling  sketches  for  a  good  many  years  and  was 
irritated  to  find  himself  taken  to  task  when  the  public  taste 
favored  compact  plotted  stories.  This  temporary  narrowness  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public  goaded  the  author  to 
Dne  of  the  studiously  polite  replies  that  he  made  when  he  was 
/ery  angry.  Gilder  and  Johnson  probably  recognized  the  storm 
signals  in  the  confused  sentence  structure  of  the  third  and 
Tourth  paragraphs  and  in  the  cutting  reference  to  the  weighty 
iuthority  of  the  Century  dictionary. 

Washington,  P.  C. 

December  22,  1906 

ly  dear  Johnson: 

I  am  somewhat  divided  in  my  mind  about  the  11  story- sketch" 
sketch- story"  matter.  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  "bargaining 
ide"  of  literature  has  to  be  fronted#  and  next  to  the  problem 
ovel  it  is  the  rottenest  thing  about  story  writing#  or  even 
ketch  writing;  but  like  that  has  its  attraction. 

If  you  had  asked  what  I  wanted  for  my  story#  I  should  have 
aid  I  thought  it  would  bring  me#  if  I  chose  to  ask  it,  a  good 
eal  more  money  than  you  might  feel  justified  in  paying  for  it# 
at  I  would  let  you  say  what  you  thought  it  worth  to  the  Century, 
s,  however#  you  do  not  think  it  a  story  at  all#  but  only  a 
icetch,  and  not  a  very  vivid  sketch  at  that#  I  am  going  to  get 
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you  to  send  it  back  to  me*  and  see  if  I  can’t  write  "Horse" 
plainly  enough  on  it  to  have  some  one  recognize  the  genus.  By- 
the-wsy*  if  you  wish  me  ever  to  send  anything  else  that  I  write 
except  my  Jamestown  sketch  to  the  Century*  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  where  is  the  dividing  line  between  a  story  and  a  sketch. 

I  mean*  of  course*  a  sufficiently  vivid  sketch. 

|S 

ThisAthe  second  piece  of  writing  on  paper  that  I  have  sent  to 
the  Century  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  good  story*  which 
ias  been  stamped  sketch  and  returned.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
question  the  sincerity  of  your  views  about  it*  for  I  am  con¬ 
ceited  enough  to  believe  that  you  would  be  reasonably  glad  to 
publish  a  "Story"  by  me;  and*  of  course*  I  know  that  what  you 
,vould  call  an  acceptable  story  must  be  of  more  immediate  value 
bo  you  than  what  you  call  a  sketch*  and  what  I  call  a  story*  but 
I  do  not  know  just  what  constitutes  the  difference. 

I  would  call  "Rab  and  his  Friends"  and  "Posson  Jone"  stories 
as  I  did  call  "A  Brother  to  Diogenes"  a  story,  though  none  of 
bhese  has  in  it  what  I  understand  by  "Dramatic  Movement  and 
Cnterplay."  Each  of  them  being*  in  fact,  but  a  story  of  one 
log,  or  one  man*  in  which*  however*  is  grouped*  or  is  attempting 
;o  be  grouped*  a  picture  of  a  segment  of  life  amid  which  the 
scene  is  placed. 

Referring  to  some  of  the  "Authorities"  I  find  that  one  Joseph 
Iddison,  himself  a  writer  of  sketches*  defines  a  story  as  "The 
’elation  of  an  incident  or  Minor  event"  "A  Short  Narrative"  "A 
]ale;"  while  in  a  recently  published  authority  of  great  weight 
:the  Century  diet ionary 3*  I  find  that  a  story  in  the  sense  in 
/hich  the  term  is  used  in  literature  is  defined  as  a  "Narrative;" 

’A  tale  written  in  a  more  or  less  imaginative  style*  especially 
i  fictitious  tale*  shorter  and  less  elaborate  than  a  novel;" 
rhile  I  find  a  "sketch"  appears  to  have  as  an  essential*  a  brief* 
slight  or  hasty  delineation  or  composition.  Now*  I  am  afraid  you 
Jead  the  Century  Dictionary  too  much,  and  Addison  too  little. 

*  know  that  often  a  man  is  not  a  good  judge  of  his  own  work*  so 
!  let  pass  the  fact  that  I  think  "My  Friend  Naboth,"  a  name  for 
hich  I  shall  substitute  "Leander's  Light*1'  a  pretty  good  relation* 
!  mean  for  me*  of  minor  events  in  the  life  of  an  old  Maine 
:ountryman  and  his  sister.  It  was  written  with  a  view  to  show- 
ng  that  under  their  hard  and  repellent  exterior  there  lies  a 
^eep  vein  of  sentiment  that  makes  them  close  kin  to  the  rest  of 
nglo-Saxondom,  to  whom  love  of  home  and  family  is  the  most 
ital  and  lasting  of  all  principles. 

Let  me  know  when  you  must  have  the  Jamestown  paper*  and  be- 
ieve  that,  though  I  differ  so  widely  from  yoii  as  regards 
efinitions*  I  am*  as  always*  my  dear  Johnson,  and  am  now 
specially*  with  best  wishes  for  you  all  for  the  Christmas 
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Faithfully  yours? 

Thos.  Nelson  Page 

Page’s  second  statement  regarding  the  short  story?  with 
special  comment  on  the  work  of  0.  Henry?  was  reported  by  an 
interviewer  in  1921.  It  contradicts  some  of  the  observations 
made  to  Johnson. 


All  the  stories  of  today  are  written  too  hurriedly....  The 
trick  of  story  writing?  he  says?  has  been  caught  by  the  many 
who  do  not  look  below  the  surface  of  life?  who  do  not  peer  into 
the  subsoil  forces  that  operate  the  behind  action  CsicJ.  The 
philosophy  of  life  and  deeds  is  lost?  he  said?  in  the  chronicling 
of  rapid  tales  of  action  and  adventure?  giving  the  magazine  and 
book  writings  of  today  a  striking  similarity.  cPage  overlooked 
the  standardizing  effect  advertising  exerted  upon  editorial 
policy  and  hence  upon  writers?  although  other  writers  of  his 
day  recognized  it. 3 

0.  Henry... was?  he  thinks?  a  maker  of  literature?  a  man  of 
genius.  His  mailing  of  the  little?  apparently  trivial  incidents 
Df  life  into  literature?  his  ability  to  get  beyond  his  incidents 
Into  philosophy  that  motivates  this  action?  his  originality? 
ir.  Page  says?  mark  him  as  a  man  beyond  and  above  the  makers 
Df  adventure  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  present.  24 


In  his  essays  Page  made  two  attempts  at  literary  history 
and  criticism:  ’’Authorship  in  the  South  Before  the  War” 
(Lippincott  ’  s?  XLIV?  July?  1889?  105-120)?  and  ’’Literature  in 
;he  South  Since  the  War”  (Lippincott ’ s?  XLVIII?  December?  1891? 
740-756).  The  first  essay  was  extensively  revised  and  expanded 
'or  the  Plantation  Edition?  as  if  Page  had  received  and  acted 


24 

The  State?  Columbia?  South  Carolina?  May  23?  1921?  p.  2. 
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upon  many  wise  suggestions  from  Ms  readers.  Even  before  its 
appearance  in  Lippincott ’ s  he  had  used  it  as  an  address*  and 
hence  suggestions  for  rounding  out  Ms  discussion  had  been 
accruing  for  some  time*  With  allowance  for  his  proclivity  to 
exaggerate  the  worth  of  all  things  Southern  and  to  be  impatient 
with  the  work  of  non- Southerners  who*  like  Mrs.  Hentz  and  Miss 
Woolson*  presumed  to  write  of  the  South*  the  survey  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  one  and  the  critical  comments  indicated  some 
discrimination.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  "Literature  in  the 
South  Since  the  War* ”  wMch  has  the  jerky  style  of  a  stack  of 
notes  welded  together  into  a  paper  without  either  selection  or 
perspective.  Comments  are  general  and  rather  dull.  Page  re¬ 
fused  to  pass  judgment  upon  many  of  the  writers  he  mentioned 
because*  as  he  rather  pretentiously  explained*  he  was  related 
to  them  by  ties  of  blood.  The  fact  that  he  never  collected  the 
essay*  together  with  its  general  lack  of  perspicuity*  leads  me 
to  suppose  that  in  accordance  with  a  common  practice  Page  wrote 

bis  article  from  material  gathered  and  prepared  by  a  staff  of 

25 

editorial  assistants  and  therefore  felt  some  reluctance  to 

Include  it  among  his  works.  In  both  essays  Page’s  critical  bias 

Is  plainly  apparent s  he  admired  the  work  of  his  friends*  North 

26 

)r  South*  and  he  admired  the  work  of  Southern  writers.  So 


For  some  account  of  Page’s  service  as  editorial  assistant 
»o  Harper’ s*  see  Appendix  A*  pp.  194  ff* 

26 

See  also  Page’s  letter  to  Robert  Underwood  Johnson*  quoted 
n  Appendix  A*  pp.  230-231. 
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far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain*  after  he  acquired  a 

national  reputation  and  a  number  of  literary  acquaintances*  he 

almost  never  expressed  admiration  for  any  living  author  not 

27 

personally  known  to  him. 

One  of  Page’s  few  statements  on  novel-writing*  inspired 
by  criticisms  of  John  Marvel*  has  apparently  never  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  typescript  copy  in  the  Page  Manuscripts  bears  his 
name  and  Washington  address.  It  is  quoted  here  in  somewhat 
abbreviated  form: 


I  have  only  twice  subscribed  to  notices  of  my  books.  Once 
was*  when  I  had  a  novel  running  as  a  serial  CRed  Rock3;  the 
other  time  was*  when  I  brought  out  a  novel  dealing  with  con¬ 
ditions  more  recent  than  I  had  ever  attempted  to  describe  be¬ 
fore  c John  Marvel 3. 

Prom  these  reviews  I  should  imagine  that  most  of  the  writers 
must  have  read  the  books  they  reviewed*  but  that  their  opinions 
as  to  fiction  were  more  or  less  formed  already.  They  have  ap¬ 
peared  not  at  all  inclined  to  pick  out*  for  adverse  criticism* 
certain  passages  in  which  they  have  found  unimportant  blemishes. 
Many  of  them  appear  to  have  found  blemishes  enough  without  doing 
much  picking.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  reviews  have  struck  me 
as  having  something  in  them*  while  some  contain  sound  and,  a 
few*  acute  criticism. 

My  estimate  of  the  reviews  of  my  last  book  is  that  about  one- 
third  of  them  are  entirely  flattering;  one-third  damn  it 
heartily  and  completely,  whole  csic  for  while 3  the  remaining 
third  make  a  serious  effort  at  real  criticism;  so  some  of  them 
must  have  been  about  right. 

Prom  these  reviews  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  to  which 
E  have  long  been  inclined*  that  the  tastes  Csic3  for  books  Is 
iirithin  certain  limits  as  personal  as  the  taste  for  material 
food.  Some  persons  like  their  game  fresh*  others  like  it  best 


27 


His  early  fan  letters  are  exceptions. 
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when  the  feathers  are  about  to  drop  out.  Views  of  books  are  as 
likely  to  vary  as  views  of  the  tariff.... 

One  of  the  most  interesting  notices  c?  of  John  Marvel 3  was  an 
editorial  from  the  St.  Paul*  Globe.  It  praised  warmly  the 
Board  of  Public  Libraries  which*  it  stated*  had  properly  excluded 
the  book  from  the  libraries  of  that  city, 28  and  it  wound  up  by 
declaring  that  the  book  ought  to  be  "gibeted  csic3  in  chains.1’ 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  the  work  merited  this  unusual  and 
cruel  punishment.  Now,  if  he  had  simply  said  lynchingl  Nor  do 
I  believe  this  particular  book  to  be  a  ’’dime  novel,”  which 
several  critics  called  it.  Still  I  am  not  very  familiar  with 
that  class  of  literature.  I  rather  prefer  the  charge  made 
against  it  by  a  number  of  papers*  that  it  was  too  "old-fashioned.” 
This  contained  the  consoling  admission  that  I  had  succeeded* 
at  least*  in  a  small  measure  in  what  I  had  attempted  to  do-- 
write  an  old-fashioned  novel  of  old-fashioned  people  . 

Par  be  it  from  me,  however*  to  question  the  right  of  any 
person  to  his  opinion  upon  any  subject  which  is  not  against  good 
norals.  Certainly  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  anyone  because  he 
does  not  like  my  books.  If  I  had  to  read  and  review  a  basketful 
of  books  a  week,  if  I  said  anything  good  about  a  novel  of  over 
five  hundred  pages,  it  would  have  to  be  in  my  sleep.... 

As  to  whether  critics  appear  to  me  to  miss  the  underlying 
neaning  of  my  books*  I  would  say  that  I  try  not  to  have  any 
underlying  meaning.  Iflhatever  meaning  my  books  have*  I  strive  to 
nake  as  plain  as  possible,  and  if  the  critics  miss  it  I  charge 
the  fault  against  myself*  not  against  them.  My  design  is  to 
picture  Life  as  it  appeals  to  me  and  as  it  appears  to  me*  and  to 
show  that  whatever  its  hardships  may  be*  it  is  after  all  worth 
living.  Such  measure  of  success  as  I  have  had  has  surprised  me 
luite  as  much  as  it  could  surprise  any  one  else.  All  I  can 
slaim  is  that  I  have  never  slurred  a  piece  of  work*  or  let  a 
piece  go  out  of  my  hands  until  I  have  done  my  best  on  it  at  that 
time*  though  as  soon  as  It  appears  in  print  I  always  seem  to 
find  a  thousand  things  I  might  have  bettered  and  am*  therefore* 
gather  glad  that  the  critics  in  general  find  no  more  than  they 
lo. 


The  only  notices  with  which  I  have  any  serious  quarrel  are 
:hose  which  bear  on  their  face  the  foolJs  stamp  of  cock-3ureness* 
and  those  of  the  "greatest-novel- of -the- age"  class.  The  former 
lay  be  brayed  in  the  mortar  and  will  still  show  the  mark  of  a 

_ 


28 


John  Marvel  was  banned  in  several  English  libraries 
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fool?  and  the  latter  tend  to  deceive  the  public.  On  the  whole 
I  fancy  I  shall  have  to  write  another  book  and  take  advantage 
of  all  the  advice  that  has  been  given  me* 


II 


Page  used  several  literary  forms*  none  more  effectively 
than  the  short  story.  Eight  years  before  the  publication  of 
'Marse  Chan"  Page  sold  Scribner’s  Monthly  a  Negro  dialect  poem 
Ln  which  he  employed  the  same  technical  method  later  used  to 


rood  effect  in  his  stories.  Like  Sam  of  "Marse  Chan"  and  Old 
Silly  of  "Meh  Lady* "  the  narrator  of  "Uncle  Gabe’s  White  Polks 
(Scribner’s,  April*  1877)*  was  a  faithful  old  ex-slave.  Like 


Edinburg*  he  dealt  "in  his  wonted  hyperbole." 


Sarvent*  Marster!  Yes*  suh,*  dat*  1 s  me — 

’  Ole  Unc '  Gabe  ’ s  my  name ; 

I  thankee*  Marster;  I’m  ’bout*  yo ’  see. 

"An1  de  ole  ’ooman?"  She’s  much  de  same: 

Po’ly  an’  c ’plainin’*  thank  de  Lord I 

But  de  Marster ’s  gwine  ter  come  back  from  ’broad. 

"Pine  ole  place?"  Yes*  such,  *t  is  so; 

An’  mighty  fine  people  my  white  folks  war-- 
But  you  ought  ter  ’a’  seen  it  years  ago* 

When  de  Marster  an’  de  Mistis  lived  up  dyah; 
When  de  niggers  ’d  stan’  all  roun’  de  do’* 

Like  grains  o ’  corn  on  de  cornhouse  f lo  ’ . 


"Live’  mons’ous  high?"  Yes*  Marster,  yes; 

D’  cut  ’n’  onroyal  *n’  gordly  dash; 

Eat  an’  drink  till  you  could  n’  res’. 

My  folks  war  n’  none  o’  yo ’  po ’-white- trash; 
Nor,  suh*  dey  was  of  high  degree— 

Dis  heah  nigger  am  quality’ 


"Tell  you  ’bout  ’em?"  You  mus’  ’a’  hearn 
’Bout  my  ole  white  folks,  sho ’ ’ 

I  tell  you,  suh*  dey  was  gre ’t  an’  stern; 
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D’  didn’  have  nuttin’  at  all  to  learn; 

DT  knowed  all  dar  was  to  know; 

Gol ’  over  dey  head  anT  onder  dey  feet; 

An  silberl  dey  sowed  ’t  like  folks  sows  wheat. 

’'Use  ter  be  rich?”  Dat  warn'  de  wudl 

D’  jes'  wallowed  an1  roll’  in  wealf. 

Why*  none  o’  my  white  folks  ever  stir’d 
Ter  lif*  a  han *  for  d*  self; 

De  niggers  use  ter  be  stan’in’  rounT 

Jes’  d’  same  ez  leaves  when  dey  fus ’  fall  down; 

De  stable -stalls  up  heah  at  home 
Looked  like  teef  in  a  fine-toof  comb; 

De  cattle  was  p’digious--I  mus T  tell  de  f  ac  ’  i 
An'  de  hogs  mecked  de  hill-sides  look  lite  black; 
An*  de  flocks  o’  sheep  was  so  gre’t  an’  white 
Dey  'peared  like  clouds  on  a  moonshine  night. 

An’  when  my  ole  Mistis  use*  ter  walk-- 
Jes  ’  ter  her  kerridge  (dat  was  fur 
Ez  ever  she  walked) --I  tell  you*  sir* 

You  could  almos’  heah  her  silk  dress  talk; 

Hit  use’  ter  soun'  like  de  mornin'  breeze* 
When  it  wakes  an’  rustles  de  Gre’t  Hous  trees. 

An’  de  Marster’s  facel--de  Marster’s  face* 
Whenever  de  Mars ter  got  right  pleased-- 
Well*  I  ’clar’  ter  Gordl  ’t  would  shine  wid  grace 
De  same  ez  his  countenance  had  been  greased. 
Dat  cellar*  too*  had  de  bes’  o’  wine* 

An’  brandy,  an’  sperrits  dat  yo ’  could  fine; 

An'  ev’ything  in  dyah  was  stored* 

’Skusin’  de  Glory  of  de  Lord l 
"Warn’  dyah  a  son?"  Yes,  suh*  you  knows 
He  ’  s  de  young  Mars ter  now; 

But  we  heah  dat  dey  tooken  he  very  clo’es 
Ter  pay  what  ole  Marster  owe; 

He’s  done  been  gone  ten  year*  I  s’ pose. 

But  he’s  cornin’  back  some  day,  of  co’se; 

An  my  ole  'ooman  is  aluz  ’pyard* 

An’  meckin’  de  Blue-Room  baid; 

An’  ev’ry  day  dem  sheets  is  ayard. 

An’  will  be  tell  she ’ s  daid; 

An’  dem  styars  she'll  scour* 

An’  dat  room  she’ll  ten’* 

Ev’y  blessed  day  dat  de  Lord  do  sen’ l 

What  say,  Marster?  Yo ’  say*  you  knows--? 

He’s  young  an'  slender-like  an’  fyah; 
Better-lookin’  ’n  you*  of  co’set 
Hi i  you’s  he?  ’Fo ’  Gordl  't  is  him! 

’T  is  de  very  voice  an’  eyes  an’  hyah* 
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An’  mouf  an'  smile*  on'y  yo '  ain'  so  slim-- 
I  wonder  wh.ah--wh.ah  is  de  ole  ' ooman? 

Now  let  my  soul 
Depart  in  peace 
For  I  behol ' 

Dy  glory*  Lordl — I  knowed  you*  chile-- 

I  knowed  you  soon  's  I  see  'd  your  face  I 
Whar  has  you  been  dis  blessed  while? 

Yo’  's  "done  come  back  an’  buy  de  place?" 

Oh*  bless  de  Lord  for  all  his  grace1. 

De  ravins  shell  hunger*  an*  shell  not  lack  csic3 
De  Marster*  de  young  Marster  is  done  come  back!  29 


As  a  narrative*  the  poem  is  brief*  but  it  makes  use  of 
one  of  Page's  favorite  motifs*  the  owner's  loss  of  his  plantation 
after  the  Civil  War-  Even  Uncle  C-abe's 


Gol'  over  dey  head  an'  onder  they  feet; 

An'  silberi  dey  sowed  't  like  folks  sows  wheat 


served  Edinburg  when  he  attempted  to  impress  Miss  Charlotte's 

Nancy*  who  had  stirred  his  pride  by  declaring  that  "dee  ain't 

studyin'  'bout  no  up-country  folks  whar  dee  ain'  nobody  know 

30 

nuttin  'bout."  In  defending  himself  and  his  master  against 
such  tidewater  arrogance  Edinburg 

sutney  'stonish  dat  nigger*  'cause  I  wuz  teckin  up  for  de 
fambly*  an'  I  meek  out  like  dee  use  gold  up  home  like  urr  folks 
sow  wheat....  31 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Page's  first  venture  should  have  been 


29 

Works* 

X* 

293-295 

30 

Works* 

I* 

58. 

31 

Ibid., 

P* 

59. 
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dialect  verse*  for  he  had  an  immediate  example  in  the  Negro 
dialect  verse  of  Irwin  Russell*  and  the  general  popularity  of 
dialect  verse  rendered  an  attempt  to  conform  to  the  fashion  al- 
nost  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  surprising,  however*  that  Page* 
whose  craftsmanship  as  a  writer  always  remained  uneven*  should 
have  managed  to  develop  from  his  dialect  poems  the  somewhat 
similar  form  of  the  effective  short  stories  which  made  and  pre¬ 
serve  his  fame. 

In  the  first  story  that  he  sold*  "Marse  Chan* "  Page  made 
ise  of  the  techniques  which  are  regarded  as  typical  of  his  work. 
3y  putting  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  a  faithful  family  servant 
ae  effectively  avoided  many  of  the  literary  pitfalls  which  beset 
lis  way.  The  point  of  view  being  limited  to  what  one  man  might 
conceivably  see  and  hear*  he  was  not  embarrassed  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  many  explanations  and*  moreover*  he  had  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  making  comments  more  revealing  of  emotion  or  character 
than  the  omniscient  author  usually  can  afford.  "C-ordi "  Sam 

ixcl aimed  in  reminiscence*  nI  never  seen  nuthin  ’  like  de  look 

32 

lat  come  on  Marse  Chan’s  face  when  she  pahss  Tim  like  dat." 

’age  excelled  in  such  indications  of  character  and  emotion. 

[aving  a  narrator  for  his  story  also  freed  him  from  the  annoying 
.ecessity  of  being  specific;  he  did  not  need  to  describe  "de 
ook  dat  come  on  Marse  Chan’s  face." 

32 

Works*  I*  28. 
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The. best  of  these  narrator  stories  are  the  ones  told  by 
dd  Negro  servants*  notably  "Marse  Chan* n  "Meh  Lady*"  and  "Unc ' 
Ilinburg’s  Drowndin’*"  plus  the  little  sketch  presumably 
nrrated  by  the  author  himself  and  entitled  ,rMy  Cousin  Fanny.” 
Tilike  Page’s  other  narrator  stories— "No  Raid  Pawn*"  "The 
Dectre  in  the  Cart*'1  "Elsket*"  John  Marvel*  and  Under  the  Crust 


tdong  them- -in  these  stories  the  narrator  was  a  spectator  rather 
iian  a  participant  in  the  action*  and  he  could  therefore  relate 
lie  whole  story  without  either  obvious  self-glorification  or 
ndue  reticence.  He  also  escaped  a  certain  didacticism  patent 
h  Page’s  later  narrators*  like  the  young  man  in  "The  Bigot," 
tit  perhaps  that  tendency  should  be  attributed  to  Page’s  own 
jiclination  during  the  period  from  1905  to  1910  rather  than  to  the 
n>re  exalted  social  positions  occupied  by  the  narrators  of  his 
list  stories.  For  many  of  these  stories  Page  used  a  frame-work* 
etting  his  main  story  within  another  story,  a  device  familiar 
t)  tellers  of  tales  since  time  immemorial.  In  the  dialect  poem 
Row  Young  Marse  Done  Come  Back"  he  succeeded  in  joining  the 
bo  neatly*  but  he  never  achieved  a  like  fusion  in  his  stories. 

The  Southern  short  stories  written  before  1900,  which 
v. tli  the  addition  of  "Elsket"  are  generally  agreed  to  be  the 
n»st  effective  that  he  wrote*  were  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
Chapter  II.  Because  of  his  enthusiasm,  his  intimate  knowledge 
c'  subject*  serviceable  advice  from  editors  and  other  friends* 

J 

s.d  painstaking  revision,  they  maintain  a  degree  of  technical 
e.cellence  which  he  approached  in  some  of  the  short  stories 
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written  between  1904  and  1907  but  which  he  never  again  equaled* 
The  non-Southern  short  stories  range  in  time  and  place 
from  Bethlehem  on  the  night  of  the  Nativity  to  twentieth- century 
Monte  Carlo  and  California.  It  was  suggested  in  Chapter  III 
that  Page  experimented  with  them  in  hope  of  striking  a  vein  that 
he  could  work  extensively*  But  they  were  sketches*  and  sketches 
were  out  of  fashion.  In  a  day  when  the  plotted  short  story  in¬ 
creasingly  dominated  periodical  fiction,  when  the  0*  Henry 
short- short  story  flourished,  no  sketch,  not  even  a  good  sketch, 
could  be  expected  to  appeal  to  an  editor*  "Leander’s  Light,” 
despite  its  leisurely  pace,  is  economical  of  word  and  incident, 
an  unplotted  but  we 11 -integrated  story.  Apparently  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  one  of  a  series  about  the  Maine  community  in  which 
Page  spent  his  summers.  The  only  other  in  the  series  which  was 
completed,  "My  Friend  the  Doctor,"  is  in  reality  an  outline  for 
a  novel,  in  the  judgment  of  John  Fox: 


I’ve  just  read  "My  Friend — -the  Doctor."  It's  a  bully  story 
and  you  are  certainly  surprising  in  your  power  of  brief  vivid 
characterization.  Again,  too,  the  breath  Csic3  of  your  intel¬ 
lectual  sympathies  astonishes  me.  But  I  felt  about  it  as  about 
bhe  Goth--that  you  are  recklessly  squandering  themes  and 
characters.  There  isn’t  a  character  in  "The  Doctor"  that  isn’t 
strong  enough  to  go  on  through  a  big  novel  with  no  further  de¬ 
scription  or  analysis--and  the  Goth  alone  was  big  enough  to 
carry  the  weight  of  a  book.  Gee,  my  storehouse  (or  rather  doll’s 
louse)  of  ideas  and  fiction-people  couldn’t  stand  any  such  drain 
is  you  are  giving  yours....  Lordy,  man,  put  ’em  in  a  novel.  33 


John  Fox  to  Page,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Virginia,  October  31, 

.907. 
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The  four  stories  of  New  England-- the  two  Rock  Ledge 
stories?  "The  New  Agent  at  Lebanon  Station?"  and  "Miss  Godwin’s 
Inheritance "--invite  comparison  with  other  stories  of  New  Eng¬ 
land?  yet  they  are  slightly  different  from  his  contemporaries’. 
"Leander’s  Light?"  for  example?  more  nearly  resembles  the  New 
England  stories  of  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele  than  those  of  Mrs. 

Freeman?  but  the  somber  little  story  of  "Miss  Godwin’s  Inheritance" 
sxcept  for  certain  slight  evidences  of  lack  of  final  polish 

34 

sould  have  been  the  work  of  Celia  Thaxter  or  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

35 

k  later  New  England  story?  "The  Bigot?"  despite  evidences  of 
laste  in  writing  and  revision?  is  a  slight?  Hawthornesque  intro¬ 
spective  examining  of  conscience?  the  story  tending  toward  an 
sffect  of  didacticism  mitigated  by  the  myth-like  impression 
bhat  it  all  happened  long  ago  and  far  away;  there  is  more  than 
a,  little  suggestion  of  "The  Minister’s  Black  Veil"  and  the  type 
Df  Hawthorne’s  stories  represented  by  "Rappaccini ’s  Daughter" 
and  "The  Birthmark." 

His  two  novelettes?  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock 
(1897)  and  Santa  Claus ’ s  Partner  (1899)  are  technically  almost 
is  good  as  his  good  short  stories?  the  former  especially?  for 


34 

Miss  Jewett  once  requested  Mrs.  Fields  to  express  to  Page 
Ler  admiration  for  "The  Grey  Jacket  in  No.  4"  and  "the  pride 
ind  satisfaction  we  feel  in  what  you  do"  (Annie  Adams  Fields  to 
’age?  Venice?  May  20?  1892). 

35 

Scribner  *  s  Magazine?  XLVIII  (November?  1910)?  533-547; 

'he  Land  of  the  Spirit?  New  York?  1913?  pp.  133-186. 
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it  is  like  one  of  his  narrator  stories  slightly  expanded.  The 

New  York  Christmas  story  had  its  enthusiastic  admirers*  but  it 

never  sold  well  enough  to  pay  Scribner  for  the  elaborate  format 

in  which  it  appeared*  whereas  The  Old  Gentleman  in  a  variety  of 

editions  sold  almost  as  well  as  the  gift  editions  of  nMarse 

Chan*'  and  "Meh  Lady.”  It  had  a  freshness  and  warmth  lacking  in 

the  more  sentimental  Dickensian  city  story*  perhaps  because 

into  it  Page  put  many  of  his  own  reactions  when  first  he  went 
36 

to  Richmond. 

PageTs  novels  are  in  point  of  technique  more  interesting 
and  less  effective  than  his  short  stories.  A  collation  of  the 
L891  and  1906  versions  of  On  Newfound  River  shows  that  the 
author's  original  conception  of  the  story  was  no  deeper  nor 
nore  sustained  than  the  account  of  Meh  Lady's  and  Marse  Phil's 


36 

Edwin  Mims*  ’’Thomas  Nelson  Page*”  Southern  Writers*  II* 
Nashville*  1903*  pp.  132-135,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
chat  Page  made  it  a  record  of  his  impressions. 

In  many  ways  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville  (1891)  resembles 
Page’s  stories:  the  colonel  was  attended  by  a  servant  as  devoted 
is  Old  Billy*  he  was  generous  to  the  point  of  beggary  and 
chivalrous  to  the  point  of  risibility*  and  a  kind  providence 
saved  him  from  economic  disaster  by  the  discovery  of  coal  on 
lis  land.  There  are*  however,  noticeable  differences*  such  as 
che  genial  satirization  of  the  very  aspects  of  Southern  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  Page  either  accepted  without  question  or  defended 
(dueling,  for  example),  and  Smith's  obvious  liking  for  life  in 
i  metropolitan  area.  Colonel  Carter  was  after  his  own  fashion 
’is  distorted  as  Page's  Marse  Chan  or  the  Old  Gentleman.  Indeed, 

-  suspect  that  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock  (1897)  was 
’age’s  attempt  to  duplicate  the  success  of  his  friend*  but  his 
’orte  was  pathos  rather  than  comedy. 

Colonel  Carter ' s  Chri stmas  (1903)  like  Santa  Claus ' s  Partner* 
ras  written  for  a  special  Christmas  gift  edition. 
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growing  up  together*  Page  recognized  that  even  in  its  revised 
and  modified  form  it  was  hardly  a  novel,  but  in  defending  his 
work  he  demonstrated  his  confusion  regarding  distinction  between 
form  and  subject  matter.  ’’The  reader  will,  perhaps,  bear  in 
nind, n  he  wrote,  with  the  combination  of  hauteur  and  apology 
in  which  he  composed  his  prefaces. 


bhat  "On  Newfound  River"  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  novel;  but 
is  on  its  face  a  "Story,  {i--a  Love-Story  if  you  will- -of  simple 
Country  Life  in  Old  Virginia.  The  "  setting*'  is  wholly  that  of 
bhe  Country,  the  surroundings  are  those  of  a  life  far  from  cities, 
bhe  incidents  arei  for  the  most  part,  those  little  commonplace 
3vents  which  might  have  taken  place  in  a  rural  neighborhood  be¬ 
fore  the  war.... 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  for  the  press,  the  author  has  en¬ 
larged  the  work  by  certain  additions  to  the  Story,  with  a  view 
;o  making  it  more  complete  and  giving  a  somewhat  fuller  re¬ 
flection  of  the  life  it  undertakes  to  mirror,  somewhat  as  he  did 
before  with  "The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock."  But  no 
ittempt  has  been  made  to  change  it  into  a. novel,  or  even  to  en¬ 
large  it  beyond  its  original  scope.  It  was  written  as  a  Love- 
story  and  a  Love-Story,  pure  and  simple,  it  is.  37 


In  Red  Rock,  though  Page  was  obviously  floundering  along 
/ithout  much  plot  or  form,  the  struggle  to  regain  Red  Rock  and 
ftrdwood  for  the  rightful  owners  of  the  estates  keeps  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  the 
haracters  of  the  story,  for  all  that  they  conform  to  the  pattern 
f  the  typical  plantation  types,  have  their  memorable  moments, 
oung  adolescents  still  read  the  novel  with  interest,  perhaps 
ecause  of  exciting  incident  piled  upon  incident,  but  more 


37 


"Preface,"  Works,  III,  1-2. 
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critical  readers  object  to  cluttered  details  which  are  accurate 
enough  but  unnecessary  to  the  effect  Page  sought,  as  he  would 
perhaps  have  realized  had  he  been  working  from  a  careful  over¬ 
all  plan.  They  object  to  the  author’s  concern  with  vindicating 
Southerners  for  whatever  transpired  in  the  South  during  Recon¬ 
struction,  to  the  borrowing  of  details  of  the  history  of  politi¬ 
cal  reconstruction  from  the  Deep  South  for  his  obviously 

38 

Virginian  locale,  and  to  indications  of  haste  and  carelessness 
in  composition.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  evidences 
is  the  symbolism  of  the  picture  of  the  Indian  Killer  who  was 
supposed  to  watch  over  the  destinies  of  the  Grays  and  Red  Rock. 
Dnce  in  time  of  danger  the  picture  fell  from  the  wall  upon  the 
lead  of  an  enemy  of  the  house.  Steve  Allen  was  supposed  to  re¬ 
semble  the  man  in  the  portrait,  but  either  because  Page  forgot 
lis  original  Hawthorne sque  plan  or  because  the  story  was  ex¬ 
tensively  altered  during  the  series  of  drastic  revisions  which 
is  made  before  Scribner  would  publish  the  book,  the  spnbolism 
?emains  incomplete. 

Gordon  Keith  is  particularly  interesting  because  of 
character  contrasts,  both  those  which  Page  made  and  those  which 
le  implied.  In  setting  the  old  Horatian  G-eneral  Keith  and  his 
■amest  son  Gordon  over  against  such  shrewd  city  business  men 
.s  Ferdy  Wickersham  and  Norman  Wentv/orth,  Page  was  making  the 

38 

Reconstruction  ended  in  Virginia  in  November,  1868;  in  Red 
ock  it  lasted  for  eight  years. 
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same  implication  as  in  the  comparison  between  sweet  Lois  Hunting- 

ton  and  blase  Alice  Lancaster  and  shop-worn  Louise  Wentworth. 

It  was  a  comparison  founded  equally  on  naivete  and  partisanship* 

39 

perhaps  it  was  an  inherited  opinion*  but  it  was  there--that 

everything  representative  of  life  in  the  Old  South*  which  was 

agrarian*  was  superior  to  almost  any  aspect  of  life  in  the 

sophisticated*  vulgar*  not  altogether  ethical  life  of  Northern 

sities.  It  was  the  same  attitude  which  caused  Page  always  to 

?eact  violently  against  talk  of  the  New  South*  which  dictated 

lis  "The  Old  South"  address  as  a  reply  to  Grady* s  "The  New 
40 

South."  Yet  by  1900  he  also  had  come  to  believe  that  industrial¬ 
ization  was  the  one  thing  most  needful  for  the  South,  and  he  saw 
10  more  inconsistence  between  that  belief  and  his  agrarianism 
;han  he  saw  in  condemning  most  processes  of  getting  money*  as 
le  did  in  the  persons  of  Wentworth*  Wickersham,  Rippon,  and  Mrs. 


39 

Compare  Kennedy *s  country  gentleman*  who  "undervalues  the 
tanners  of  the  large  cities  generally.  He  believes  that  those 
rho  live  in  them  are  hollow-hearted  and  insincere*  and  wanting 
n  that  substantial  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  he  affirms 
■o  be  characteristic  of  the  country"  (Swallow  Barn*  New  York, 

1832  j  1929,  p.  29).  The  attitude  has  been  widespread,  by  no 
leans  limited  to  the  South  or  to  this  country. 

40 

Grady’s  address  was  made  November*  1886*  in  Boston;  Page's 
une,  1888,  at  the  Washington  and  Lee  Commencement. 

As  Philip  A.  Bruce  uses  the  phrase*  it  means  simply  the  South 
isen  from  the  ashes  of  Reconstruction*  the  South  of*  say,  1900. 
is  book  The  New  South  is  full  of  statistics  intended  to  reflect 
redit  upon  the  South;  for  example*  "it  is  estimated  that  the 
utlay  in  meeting  this  one  item  cpay  for  workers □  of  the  cost 
f  manufacture  is  30  per  cent  less  in  Georgia  than  in  Massa- 
husetts"  (p.  190). 
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Lancaster  in  Gordon  Keith*  while  at  the  same  time  sending 


Gordon  Keith  out  to  male©  a  fortune  without  contaminating  his 
soul.  But  Page*  like  most  people*  was  rarely  aware  of  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  his  practice  and  his  philosophy.  Having 
secured  a  comfortable  income*  he  himself  had  made  his  home  in 
Washington  when  he  might  have  lived  wherever  he  chose.  The  in¬ 
consistence  apparently  never  occurred  to  him.  For  Gordon  Keith 
he  solved  the  problem  of  making  a  fortune  by  having  that  young 
man  act  as  representative  for  Squire  Rawdon*  a  shrewd  old  moun¬ 
taineer  turned  speculator  in  mining  properties.  And  Page’s 
answer  to  the  Hew  South--his  aristocratic  young  man  gone  out  to 
make  his  way  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  as  the  new  regime  de- 
manded--was  after  all  no  answer*  for  his  young  man  had  success 
put  into  his  hands  by  a  friend  and*  with  enough  money  to  live 
in  comfort*  reverted  to  the  summum  bonum*  the  old  way  of  life 
as  it  had  been  lived  before  the  war* 

The  structure  of  Gordon  Keith  is  very  weak.  The  action 
meanders  through  episode  after  episode*  some  interesting*  some 
unrelated  to  his  problem*  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  making  of 
Keith's  fortune.  I  have  the  suspicion  that  most  of  Volume  I 
was  written  because  Page  was  working  himself  up  to  beginning 
uis  story  with  Volume  II. 

John  Marvel  has  already  been  discussed  at  length  as  a 

p  * 

lasty  piece  of  composition*  an  evidence  of  fundamental  incon¬ 
sistencies  between  the  author's  ingrained  conservatism  and  his 
lesire  to  write  a  liberal  social  study.  Like  Gordon  Keith* 
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Henry  Glave  had.  success  put  into  his  hands  by  a  turn  of  events 
which  allowed  him  to  realize  several  comfortable  legal  fees* 

He  might  participate  in  a  raid  upon  a  brothel  or  join  a  mob 
rioting  in  the  streets*  but  he  remained  essentially  an  aristocrat 
who  was  motivated  to  unpleasant  duties  by  a  sense  of  noblesse 
oblige*  who  busied  himself  with  activities  which  bore  little 
relation  to  his  final  reward — a  reward  more  fitting  to  his 
Dotentialities  than  to  his  accomplishments* 

The  Red  Riders  requires  no  comment  except  what  has  been 
said  previously*  that  it  is  a  weak  repetition  of  Red  Rock  which 
iras  completed  after  the  author’s  death  by  Rosewell  Page*  his 
mother’s  literary  executor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact*  Page  never  acquired  skill  in  any 
.iterary  form  more  expanded  than  the  short  story.  Yet  he  must 
lave  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  become  a  novelist* 

>ecause  nci3n  1880  the  novel  was  still  the  supreme  literary  form: 

41 

;he  short  story  was  still  an  amusing  trifle.”  His  novels  are 
hock  full  of  incidents  which,  however  striking  in  themselves, 
eem  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  plot  and  interfere  with  the 
nity  of  impression  because  they  are  extraneous.  The  scene 
hifts  too  often,  for  no  discernible  purpose.  In  the  novels 
age  "is  working  on  a  larger  canvas*  and  the  canvas  seems  at 

41 

P*  L.  Pattee,  The  Development  of  the  American  Short  Story: 
ja  Historical  Survey*  New  York,  1932,  p*  258. 
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bimes  to  be  of  looser  texture”  than  that  of  the  short  stories*,  as 

Professor  A*  H.  Quinn  pointed  out.  "The  finish  of  styles  the 

sham  of  diction  which  characterize  the  short  stories  are  not 

so  marked  in  the  longer  books;  and  by  reason  of  their  very 

42 

lature?  unity  of  tone  cannot  be  secured  so  well."  Page's 
lovels  leave  an  impression  of  crowded  incidents  unassimilated 
.nto  the  whole . 

As  an  essayist  in  his  own  day  Page  enjoyed  a  considerable 
•eputation.  Editors  of  magazines  as  diverse  as  The  Atlantic ? 

!he  Ladies'  Home  Journal?  Good  Housekeeping?  The  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly?  and  Collier' s  solicited  contributions  from  him.  He 
iustified  their  interest?  particularly  when  he  reminisced  of 
he  golden  days  before  the  war.  About  half  his  essays?  so» 
ailed?  are  really  addresses?  in  a  florid  forensic  style;  from 
The  Old  South”  (1838)  to  ”The  Loss  of  the  Fiduciary  Principle” 
1907)  they  demonstrate  Page's  forensic  skill  in  the  art  of 
ersuaslon.  It  is  not  surprising  that  occasionally  his  own 
loquence  convinced  him  that  a  distortion  of  facts  was  truth, 
nasmuch  as  oratory  was  an  art  at  that  time  honored  everywhere 
n  this  country  but  especially  so  in  the  South?  the  influence 
pon  Page's  essay  style  was  to  be  expected.  He  wrote  with  the 
adence?  the  repetition?  the  emphasis?  and  the  generalizations 


42 

”Mr.  Page  in  Fiction  and  Poetry?”  Book  Hews  Monthly?  XXVIII 
November?  1909)?  143. 
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of  the  orator*  as  in  tills  effective  paragraph  on  Thackeray  and 
Virginia: 

The  master  of  characterisation*  the  profound  student  of  life* 
the  ablest  analyst  of  our  time*  knowing  the  Old  Virginia  life* 
deemed  the  Old  Dominion  a  worthy  refuge  and  home,  in  his  later 
years*  for  Henry  Esmond.  If  there  is  one  character  described 
in  the  literature  of  our  race  by  which  one  would  have  the  race 
judged,  it*  perhaps*  is  the  scholar,  the  soldier*  the  courtier* 
the  man*  the  gentleman*  Henry  Esmond.  Recognizing  the  virtue 
of  the  old  Virginia  life*  the  great  novelist  deemed  Virginia  the 
nost  fitting  place  in  which  to  have  Colonel  Esmond  end  his  days 
and  leave  his  blood*  and  the  sequel  to  the  greatest  romance  of 
our  time  he  entitled,  "The  Virginians."  43 


Vith  an  air  of  courteous  reasonableness,  he  maintained  a 

partisan  bias  in  these  addresses  which  readers  of  a  later  day 

Tind  rather  disagreeable.  The  same  readers*  however,  turn  with 

Pleasure  to  the  nostalgic  essays  like  "An  Old  Virginia  Neighbor- 

lood"  which  are  part  reminiscence*  part  tradition*  part  dream. 

Page's  contemporaries  found  them  delightful.  A  Connecticut 

reader  was  so  impressed  by  "Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia"  that* 

Ignoring  the  economic  and  social  changes  brought  about  by  the 

rar*  and  unaware  of  Page's  habitual  glorification  of  the  halcyon 

44 

intebellum  South,  she  planned  to  move  to  Virginia.  A  Tennessee 

tdmirer  declared  with  forensic  enthusiasm  that  it  was  "as  per- 

'ect  and  exquisite  as  'Cray's  Elegy'*  and  it  is  a  true  and 

45 

>eautiful  tribute  to  our  Southern  wives  and  sweethearts."  Much 


43 

"The  Old  Dominion  since  the  War,"  'Works,  XIII*  313. 

44 

Cora  A.  Hewes  Hewit  to  Page*  Bridgeport,  Connecticut* 
arch  30,  1898. 

45 


John  Trimbler  to  Page*  Nashville*  March  10*  1898. 
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of  his  subject  matter  came  from  oral  family  tradition,  and  there¬ 
fore  author  and  reader  alike  felt  that  the  essays  were  very  close 
bo  history,  in  fact,  were  social  history.  As  such,  the  essays 

-lave  been  and  still  remain  a  factor  in  establishing  beliefs  re- 

46 

warding  life  in  the  South. 

Page  sometimes  undertook  to  write  a  timely  article  to 

aeet  an  immediate  need,  although  his  chronic  tardiness  kept 

editors  uneasy  until  the  printers'  deadline  had  been  met.  In 

sonnection  with  the  effort  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  of 

Irginia  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  he  wrote  "The  University  of 
47 

'irginia, "  and  his  "President  Roosevelt  from  the  Standpoint 

48 

>f  a  Southern  Democrat"  had  a  journalistic  treatment  which 
ilaced  it  in  a  different  category  from  the  Yorktown  and  James- 
own  articles.  Those  five  essays  were  written  for  special 
umbers  of  magazines  at  the  time  of  the  Yorktown  and  the  James- 
own  expositions,  but  because  of  their  nature  and  content  they 
hould  rather  be  considered  as  examples  of  Page's  historical 
ritings • 

Page  of  course  was  no  trained  historian  accustomed  to 


See,  for  example,  a  careful  study  by  Allen  D.  Edwards, 

3 aver dam;  A  Rural  Community  in  Transition,  Bulletin  340,  Vir- 
inia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,  May,  1942. 

47 

Scribner ' s  Magazine,  XXXVII  (April,  1905),  396-410;  later 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,"  Works,  XIII, 
D3-240. 

48 

Metropolitan  Magazine,  XXI  (March,  1905),  671-681. 
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weighing  evidence  and  seeking  for  irrefutable  proof*  though  he 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association. 
Believing  that  the  head  should  never  dominate  the  heart*  he  was 
but  poorly  equipped  for  the  work  of  the  historian.  He  knew 
well  enough  the  necessity  of  investigating  records*  but  in  re¬ 
lating  his  findings  to  other  facts  he  often  showed  himself 
Drovincial*  partisan*  and  ill-informed.  The  Yorktown  articles 
were  based  on  family  traditions  of  the  glory  of  the  Pages  and 
kelsons*  with  an  occasional  convincing  reference  to  records. 

[t  was  Page’s  usual  technique--to  use  documentation  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  own  convictions.  Perhaps  the  debater,  the  lawyer* 
she  propagandist  can  afford  the  method,  but  no  conscientious 
listorian  would  regard  such  an  approach  as  either  adequate  or 
.egitimate •  Yet  Page  usually  had  his  facts  right  regarding 

49 

svents  in  the  South,  because  he  had  talked  with  participants, 
ind  so  he  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  as  a  writer  of  history, 
[either  can  he  be  wholly  credited.  "The  by-products  of  a 
.itterateur, "  the  late  William  E»  Dodd  called  the  essays  of  The 
Id  Dominion.  "Mr.  Page  is  confessedly  an  artist  who  looks 
ith  contempt  upon  the  scientific  historian  as  latter  day  students 


49 

Mr.  A.  S.  Salley*  Jr.,  told  me  that  Page  had  known,  for 
xample,  the  words  with  which  Judge  A.  C.  Haskell,  marshall  for 
be  white  legislators  of  South  Carolina  in  1876,  had  awed  the 
sgro  door-keeper  into  opening  the  doors  of  the  legislative 
bambers.  Page  had  learned  them  from  talking  with  Haskell.  Mr. 
alley  requested  me  not  to  quote  Haskell’s  words. 
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50 

,f  history  have  been  called,"  he  declared,  and  in  the  tra¬ 
ction  of  careful  scholarship  cited  a  page  reference  to  prove 
is  point.  "Reconstruction  in  the  South,”  he  went  on. 


ras  bad  enough,  as  all  the  world  knows;  its  picture  on  the  pages 
if  our  history  is  but  a  black  daub.  Mr.  Page  simply  throws 
another  bottle  of  ink  upon  the  spot.  The  story  of  Virginia’s 
•ise  from  the  ruin  of  1865  is  conventional;  but  the  chapters 
.n  Old  Virginia  Neighborhood  and  an  Old  Virginia  Sunday  csic3 
.re  worthy  of  Mr.  Page's  better  days.... 

A  note  which  runs  through  all  that  Mr.  Page  has  ever  written 
s  evident  here  also:  the  judgment  of  one  who  supposes  character 
o  be  absolutely  determined  by  status.  All  heroic  characters 
.re  gentlemen;  the  villains  are  outside  the  charmed  circle. 

'his  is  not  life;  it  is  not  even  ante-bellum  Virginia  life.  ^1 


One  of  Page's  claims  to  remembrance  is  the  children's  story, 
wo  Little  Confederates .  Published  in  1888,  it  was  written 
uring  Page’s  marriage  to  Anne  Bruce,  and  its  careful  polish 
uggests  that  she  encouraged  him  in  the  tedious  job  of  revision, 
t  was  his  most  successful  juvenile,  the  only  one  which  remains 
eadable  today.  Indeed,  for  some  adults  it  has  a  stronger 
ppeal  than  the  pathos  and  humor  of  In  Ole  Virginia,  and  its 
old  on  children  in  the  South  remains  strong.  If  the  reaction 
f  those  children  whom  I  have  known  well  can  be  taken  as  a 
riterion.  Two  Little  Confederates  remains  readable  because  it 
as  written  about  actual  people  who  acted  with  the  unpredictable- 


50 

"The  Old  Dominion:  Her  Making  and  Manners, t!  American  Histori¬ 
an  Review,  XIV  (October,  1908),  182. 

51 

Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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ness  of  people*  whereas  Page’s  other  juveniles*  collected  in 

52 

Among  the  Camps  (1891),  were  written  out  of  his  imagination* 
in  the  pattern  of  the  priggish  stories  then  foisted  off  on 
children. 

At  this  distance  in  time  it  seems  likely  that  in  Among  the 
Camps  Page  was  trying  to  repeat  the  success  of  Two  Little  Con¬ 


federates  and  to  cash  in  on  the  popularity  of  that  earlier  book, 

which 'had  succeeded  for  the  same  reason  as  Page’s  other  local 

53 

solor  stories--an  interesting  locale*  plus  a  message*  and 
characters  and  incidents  supplied  ready  for  him  to  build  his 
story  about  them.  In  "Two  Prisoners"he  had  only  locale*  and  it 
vas  not  enough. 

Unlike  most  writers.  Page  turned  out  more  verse  after  he 
ceached  middle  age  than  he  did  as  a  young  man.  The  six  dialect 
)oems  published  with  some  of  A*  C.  Gordon’s  in  Bef o ’  de  War 


[1888)  would  have  given  him  no  claim  to  the  title  of  poet*  but 


52 

"Writing  is  such  a  burden  to  me  that  I  can  hardly  bring 
ryself  to  take  up  a  pen, "  Page  wrote  to  Mrs .  Bruce  in  the 
lutumn  following  Anne’s  death.  "I  did  manage  to  finish  a  story 
rhich  I  began  last  Fall  under  such  happy  auspices*  though  just 
iow  I  did  it  I  can  hardly  say.  I  have  called  it  ’Nancy  Pansy’ 
nd  dedicated  it  ’To  Her’  as  I  shall  dedicate  all  my  work  and 
s  I  have  dedicated  it  all  whether  it  has  been  so  expressed  or 
ot.  I  think  it  is  a  sweet  little  story  and  I  have  thought  of  my 
teloved  as  I  wrote  every  line"  (Richmond*  October  3,  1889). 

53 

Six  years  after  the  publication  of  the  book  Carlton  McCarthy 
n  a  diatribe  in  the  Richmond  Religious  Herald  (March  1*  1894) 
e dared  the  purpose  of  Two  Little  Conf  e de  r ate s  to  be  the 
ilifying  of  Hanover  and  of  Confederate  private  soldiers  (Rose- 
ell  Page*  "The  Picture  is  True,"  Religious  Herald*  Richmond, 
arch  15*  1894) . 
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seemingly  about  1898  he  began  again  to  write  verse *  most  of 

the  poems  obviously  derivative  yet  belonging  to  the  main  stream 

ef  English  verse.  Moreover *  having  published  a  volume  of  verse 

added  considerably  to  Page’s  reputation  among  his  contemporaries* 

Tew  of  whom*  to  judge  from  the  available  royalty  reports*  ever 

read  the  poems  in  The  Coast  of  Bohemi a  (1906).  Some  of  the  poems 

Like  "Faded  Spray  of  Mignonette"  and  "Lost  Roses"  might  have 

been  written  by  almost  any  purveyor  of  smooth  magazine  verse* 

and  occasionally  there  is  a  regrettable  use  of  archaic  expressions 

Tor  the  sake  of  meter  or  rhyme.  Most,  however*  are  better  than 

pun- of- the -mill*  especially  those  in  which  Page  was  writing  from 

bhe  heart.  The  dedicatory  sonnet  to  Florence  Page  and  "The 

Dragon  of  the  Seas*"  written  to  express  defiance  of  Spain  early 

54 

Ln  April*  1898*  are  in  their  different  ways  effective. 

Professor  Quinn’s  comment*  at  once  analytical  and  sympa¬ 
thetic*  is  one  of  the  few  critical  notices  of  Page  as  a  poet. 

"The  poetry  of  Mr.  Page?"  Quinn  wrote* 

Is  relatively  less  important  than  his  novels  or  short  stories. 

Phe  poems  are  not  many  in  number*  about  sixty  all  told  in  the 
'Plantation  Edition*"  and  some  of  these  are  fugitive  quatrains 
md  epigrams.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  are  inspired  by  the 
Love  of  literature,  like  "A  Message"  or  "The  Coast  of  Bohemia"; 
)thers  are  the  product  of  true  fancy*  like  the  poem  called 
'Youth."  It  is  fancy*  however*  rather  than  imagination  that 


54 

In  company  with  Bliss  Carman*  Richard  Hovey*  and  Gertrude 
Ltherton*  Page  is  listed  by  Fred  Harvey  Harrington  as  an  Im- 
>erialist  ("Literary  Aspects  of  American  Anti -Imperial ism* " 
lew  England  Quarterly*  X*  December*  1937*  650) . 
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Lnspired  most  of  the  poems;  occasionally,  as  in  "The  Bent  Monk,” 
or  "Our  Dead,"  Mr.  Page  comes  nearer  to  the  great  note;  but  his 
poetry*  generally  speaking,  is  rather  the  product  of  a  love  for 
poetry  than  a  great  necessity  for  utterance.  His  correct  taste 
Ln  poetry  is  shown  in  his  definite  imitations  of  the  ballad 
neasure  in  "The  Needle’s  Eye"  and  "The  Dragon  of  the  Seas,"  and 
by  his  sonnets,  two  of  which,  "Sleep"  and  "To  a  Lady  at  a  Spring," 
are  among  the  most  finished  things  he  has  done. 

But  none  of  his  verse,  finished  as  it  is,  touches  the  heart 
as  do  the  best  of  his  dialect  poems.  "Little  Jack"  and  "XJncle 
}abe's  White  Folks"  sound  the  note  of  loyalty  and  devotion  that 
Ls  caught  in  his  greatest  stories,  and  the  poetic  form  has  been 
veil  suited  to  the  idea  in  each  case.  Page  has  preserved  the 
/ernacular  expression  while  using  the  verse  form  and  has  digni¬ 
fied  the  thought  without  impairing  his  fidelity  to  the  diction 
)f  the  negro.  55 


Page  himself  had  no  delusions  about  the  poems.  In  the 
ireface  to  the  volume  he  stated  his  position  plainly  enough: 


One  who  after  writing  prose  all  his  life  suddenly  essays  to 
.aunch  a  volume  of  verse,  must  know  something  of  the  feeling 
?ith  which  an  old-time  sailor  after  coasting  only  his  native 
shores  found  himself  setting  sail  into  an  unknown  sea. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  knows  quite  as  well  as  the 
lost  experienced  mariner  the  temerity  of  sailing  an  untried 
lain  in  so  frail  a  bark.  But  he  is  willing,  if  the  Fates  so 
Lecree,  to  go  down  with  the  unnumbered  sail  of  that  great  fleet 
rhich  have  throughout  the  ages  faced  the  wide  ocean  of  oblivion, 
lerely  for  the  thrill  of  being  for  a  brief  space  on  its  vast 
raters . 

Since  Horace,  secure  in  the  double  endowment  of  genius  and 
>f  an  Emperor’s  favor,  wrote  scornfully  how  hated  of  gods  and 
len  were  middling  verse,  Csic3  no  one  ever  doubted  the  fact — 
erhaps,  not  even  one  of  the  myriads  who  have  dared  to  brave 
hat  bitter  scorn.  The  explanation  then  for  the  production  of 
o  much  of  the  despised  matter  must  be  that  there  is  for  the 
inor  poet  also  a  music  that  the  outer  world  does  not  catch--an 


Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  "Mr.  Page  in  Fiction  and  Poetry,"  Book 
ews  Monthly,  XXVIII  (November,  1909),  144. 
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inner  day  which  the  outer  world  does  not  see.  It  is  this  music* 
this  light  which*  for  the  most  part*  is  for  the  lesser  poet  his 
only  reward.  That  he  has  heard*  however  brokenly,  and  at  how¬ 
ever  vast  a  distance*  snatches  of  those  strains  which  thrilled 
the  souls  of  Marlowe  and  Milton  and  Keats  and  Shelley*  even 
though  he  may  never  reproduce  one  of  them*  is  moreover  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  reward.  56 


For  a  writer  who  knew  his  poetry  to  be  ’’frail"  and 
"middling  verse*"  who  saw  his  histories  attacked  as  inadequate 
and  careless*  who  could  not  endure  psychological  character 
studies  or  problem  novels  or  adventure  stories*  and  who  experi- 
snced  great  difficulty  in  writing  a  plotted  story  without  edi¬ 
torial  assistance*  there  must  have  been  times  when  the  short 
story  seemed  an  unsatisfactory  medium,  yet  it  was  the  form  in 
irhich  he  attained  the  greatest  degree  of  excellence.  He  some¬ 
times  used  the  essay  with  happy  effect*  but  in  no  literary  form 
)f  greater  length  or  complexity  than  these  two  was  he  able  to 
icquire  skill. 


Since  1910  Page’s  reputation  has  continued  steadily 
liminishing.  One  reason  lies  in  the  changing  literary  fashions 
rhich  have  swung  away  from  the  pathos  and  the  sometimes  nearly 
iawkish  sentiment  of  his  stories.  The  trend  of  literary  criti- 
ism  since  that  time  emphasizes  the  divergence  between  his 


56 


"Preface,"  The  Coast  of  Bohemia,  New  York*  1906*  v-vi . 
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idealistic  use  of  material  and  the  prevailing  modes  of  subtle 
character- studies  and  unabashed  realism.  In  literature  as  in 
our  national  culture  gentility  gave  way  to  frankness  if  not  to 
vulgarity#  yet  his  reputation  has  languished  from  inanition 
rather  than  vicious  attacks.  He  did  not  fall  a  victim  to  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  1920’s#  but  only  because  they  were  after 
bigger  men  and  they  saw  that  his  fame  shrank  without  their  dash 
of  cold  water  upon  it.  They  would  have  made  short  work  of  de- 
banking  him.  He  is  ignored  alike  by  the  agrarian  Parrington# 
the  Vanderbilt  Regionalists#  and  the  semi-Marxist  Granville 
Hicks.  He  had  neither  a  careful  system  of  aesthetics  nor  a 
wealth  of  patterns  of  meaning  interwoven  in  his  stories  nor  a 
consistent  philosophy  wherewith  to  catch  the  attention  of  Profes 
sor  P.  0.  Matthiessen.  Only  Professor  Quinn#  who  read  Page’s 
work  when  he  was  young  and  who#  moreover#  came  under  the  spell 
of  his  mellifluous  voice  and  charming  manner#  did  not  revise 
downward  the  relatively  high  estimate  of  his  work.  Even  Profes¬ 
sor  Mims  reconsidered  his  earlier  verdict#  until  at  last  he 
regarded  Page  as 


distinctly  a  romantic#  looking  back  to  a  vanished  age  which  for 
lim  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  golden  age...c,3  an 
iristocrat,  fully  conscious  of  the  charm  and  prestige  of  the 
aristocracy  whose  traditions  he  had  inherited....  When  one 
’eads  Page’s  ”ln  Ole  Virginia#”  he  sees  the  curtain  fall  at  the 
and  of  the  story  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had  come;  there  is 
10  outlook#  no  promise  of  a  life  that  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
)ld  South#  or  even  equal  to  it.  57 


57 

The  Advancing  South:  Studies  in  Progress  and  Reaction.  New 
'ork,  1927,  pp.  24,  218.” 
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Only  part  of  the  cause  of  Page's  diminishing  reputation 
can  be  attributed  to  changing  times  and  the  corresponding  change 
in  the  tastes  of  critics  and  other  readers.  Most  of  the  cause 
lay  in  the  limitations  of  Page  himself*  both  as  man  and  as 
writer.  His  gracious  and  deferential  manner  covered  a  spirit 
that  was  proud*  unyielding*  and  essentially  unsympathetic  to  all 
who  were  not*  like  him*  born  to  the  manor.  Stich  a  man  has  little 
to  say  to  the  generations  that  follow  him.  Even  in  addressing 
his  own  generation*  whenever  he  mentioned  his  work  he  waxed  at 
once  humble  and  haughty  as  if*  aware  of  his  own  shortcomings  but 
unable  or  unwilling  to  remedy  them*  he  defied  the  reader  to 
take  notice  of  them.  Such  an  introduction  to  Gordon  Keith  was 
suppressed  by  the  publishers.  The  typescript  copy  in  the  Page 
Collection  is  marked  "Omitted.  Isn’t  this  an  unnecessary  plea?" 
It  affords  some  insight  into  Page’s  limitations. 


Introduction  to  Gordon  Keith.  The  Story 
of  a  Simple  Gentleman. 

Some  novelists  set  out  with  a  dissertation  on  Life;  others 
50  back  a  long  way  and  start  with  a  genealogy  of  the  hero  or 
leroine  so  as  to  introduce  them  properly  into  good  society*  which, 
a.s  we  have  heard,  is  somewhat  particular  respecting  its  asso¬ 
ciations;  whilst  yet  others*  who  condemn  both  these  methods  as 
artificial  or  antiquated,  jump  at  once  in  medias  res*  and  present 
lero  and  heroine,  or  some  one  related  to  them*  in  the  midst  of 
1  conversation;  thus  constituting  the  worthy  reader,  in  a  sense 
m  eavesdropper. 

All  of  these  methods  are  tricks  of  the  trade  to  catch  the 
reader's  mental  eye*  enlist  his  interest  and  draw  him  on  to 
'urther  acquaintance*  as  shopkeepers  dress  their  windows  to 
;atch  the  unwary  or  curious  passer-by. 

The  History  of  the  Ingenious  Gentleman*  Don  Quixote,  begins 
rith  a  portrait  of  that  personage,  so  distinguished  that  it  has 
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lever  been  surpassed  in  literature.  In  writing  the  History  of 
i  Foundling#  he  who  was  almost  the  greatest  Novelist  of  our 
_ater  times  has  said  c s  1  c 3,  was  the  last  writer  who  has  dared  to 
iraw  a  man  as  he  is#  likened  himself  to  a  cook  in  a  hostelry 
/here  travellers  have  to  be  pleased. 53  ^he  greatest  romanticist 
>f  our  own  race  in#  perhaps#  his  greatest  romance#  availed  him- 
;elf  of  a  novelist's  customary  privilege  to  begin  in  an  inn# 

/here  from  time  immemorial  men#  he  says#  became  easily  acquainted* 
?he  immortal  "Three  Musketeers"  follows  the  example  of  Don 
Quixote;  and  he  who  said  he  would  have  been  glad  to  black  Field- 
.ng’s  boots#  and  whose  own  shoes  not  one  now  is  worthy  to  touch# 
*elt  he  could  do  no  better  than  follow  the  example  of  Esmond's 
;ime.  In  other  words#  the  higher  the  shopkeeper  and  the  better 
lis  wares  the  less  show  and  parade  he  makes  in  his  windows.  He 
Loes  not  cater  to  the  transient  way-farer  csicJ  or  attempt  to 
;atch  with  gewgaws  the  simple  passer-by.  He  relies  on  the 
quality  of  his  wares#  and  those  who  come  to  deal  with  him  he 
mdeavors  to  treat  fairly#  telling  them  frankly  that  if  his  goods 
lo  not  please  them#  they  can#  perhaps#  be  better  suited  next 
loor.  Thus#  though  he  may  have  fewer  purchasers#  no  one  can  say 
ie  has  tried  to  deceive  him* 

In  fact  there  Is  no  prescriptive  mode  in  which  to  begin  a 
fovel#  and  no  more  is  there  one  in  which  to  continue  it.  The 
mly  inviolable  lav/  is  to  deal  with  life  as  it  is  interestingly, 
md  the  only  unforgivable  sin  is  to  deal  with  it  as  It  Is  not# 

,n  a  tedious  way.  The  primary  principles  are  simple  enough. 

.o  he  follow  these#  Csicn  the  author  can  hardly  go  v/rong.  If 
lb  be  brave  enough  he  may  break  his  own  track.  If  any  charge  him 
rith  following  the  beaten  paths#  a  sufficient  answer  is#  "Good 
ilr#  you  are  not  compelled  to  accompany  me#  and  if  you  start 
md  do  not  like  it#  you  can  alv/ays  turn  back." 

The  Author. 


For  those  of  us  who 


ot  that  so  little  in  his 


chose  not  to  turn  back#  the  wonder  is 
twenty-four  volumes  of  writings  seems 


58 

Page  probably  means  that  Fielding  was  said  by  Thackeray 
who  was  the  greatest  novelist  of  our  later  times)  to  have  been 
he  last  writer  who  dared  draw  a  man  as  he  is.  (See  the  "Preface" 
o  Pendennis . )  It  is  possible  that  by  "almost  the  greatest 
ovelist  of  our  later  times"  Page  was  implying  that  Scott  was 
he  greatest#  but  the  phrase  is  typical  of  Page's  method  of  ex- 
ressing  a  non- oratorical  superlative. 
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Likely  to  endure  except  in  the  records  of  archivists  and  minute 
scholars.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much— half  a  dozen  essays*  six 
sr  eight  short  stories*  Two  Little  Confederates — should  have 
the  requisites  to  defy  oblivion  for  more  than  half  a  century 
and  to  give  promise  of  enduring  for  many  a  year  to  come . 

IV 

/ 

Although  his  best  claim  to  remembrance  is  his  work  as  a 
writer*  he  devoted  to  it  little  more  than  a  third  of  his  life, 
tie  lacked  only  six  months  of  rounding  out  his  threescore  years 
and  ten*  yet  he  was  more  than  thirty  Y/hen  the  publication  of 
"Marse  Chann  brought  him  sudden  fame  in  1884*  and  it  was  1890 
before  he  regarded  his  literary  activities  as  of  equal  importance 
with  his  law  practice.  "The  Law  is  a  jealous  mistress*"  he 
repeatedly  told  his  friends.  In  1893*  when  he  was  forty*  he 
gave  up  his  law  offices  to  become  admittedly  a  professional  man 
of  letters*  and  shortly  after  the  publication  of  John  Marvel* 
Assistant  in  1909  he  in  turn  abandoned  writing  for  a  career  In 
politics.  In  a  survey  of  Page's  life*  his  career  as  a  writer 
seems  to  have  been  a  major  incident— possibly  a  fortuitous 
Incident — in  his  efforts  to  achieve  the  power  and  fame  for  which 
;3.s  a  young  man  he  had  hungered  bitterly.  Though  his  Washington 
lome  was  known  as  a  literary  center*  it  is  noteworthy  that  he 
mtertained  editors  more  often  than  writers  and*  after  a  time* 
'men  of  affairs"  more  often  than  either. 
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His  success  as  a  writer*  despite  his  early  determination 
;o  write*  was  achieved  almost  by  accident.  He  was  never  able  to 
'ormulate  any  theory  of  the  art  he  attempted  to  practice*  as 
;he  haughty  prefaces  that  the  Scribners  tactfully  declined  to 
lublish  with  his  books  clearly  indicate.  Apparently  he  came 
>ery  little  under  the  influence  of  other  writers*  but  he  was 
lirectly  under  the  tutelage  of  a  host  of  editors  and  publishers' — 
tmong  them  the  Scribners*  Mrs.  Bessie  Paschall  Wright,  Mrs. 

.ophia  Bledsoe  Herrick*  Henry  Mills  Alden*  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
lobert  Bridges,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
tobert  H.  Russell,  and  many  another--who  by  precept  and  admonition 
lelped  him  to  shape  his  sometimes  formless  narratives  into 
ffective  stories.  Almost  always  their  judgment  was  better  than 
Lis.  Probably  the  only  exception  is  the  uneven  group  of  slight 
itories  which  Page  wrote  1904-1907  and  republished  as  Under  the 
irust ;  story  after  story  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  it 
ras  slight  and  lacked  sufficient  plot  for  the  taste  of  the  day. 

Page  adhered  to  no  school.  A  letter  written  on  the  oc- 
asion  of  his  election  to  membership  in  the  American  Academy  of 
rts  and  Letters  indicates  that  his  literary  judgments  were 
ased  primarily  on  friendship  and  sectionalism.  He  preferred 
tories  without  emphasis  on  action  or  psychological  values,  and 
he  merely  evil  or  vulgar  or  reportorial  was  to  him  an  abomination, 
erhaps  for  these  reasons  he  had  little  interest  in  the  natural- 
sts  and  in  Henry  James  and  Edith  Wharton*  but  there  are  other 
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lacunae  not  so  easily  explained*  notably  his  seeming  lack  of 
interest  in  Ellen  Glasgow  and  Janies  Branch  Cabell  and  his  with¬ 
drawal  in  Washington  from  the  society  of  Henry  Adams  and  John 

Hay. 

Page  had  begun  writing  at  a  propitious  moment*  when  the 
local-color  genre  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity*  and  he 
rode  the  crest  of  the  flood  from  full  tide  to  ebb.  He  con¬ 
stituted  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  Virginia  gentry  in  war 
and  reconstruction.  In  Robert  Underwood  Johnson's  memorably 
unfortunate  phrase*  he  was  "the  adequate  exponent  of  Virginia 
aristocracy  turned  democrat."  He  represented  Virginia  as  a  land 
of  pathos  and  gentleness  and  high  ideals — a  pleasant  land  to 
ffhich  to  return  again  and  again  in  stories.  Like  other  Southern- 
5rs  writing  at  the  same  period*  he  felt  obligated  to  work  for 
/indication  of  the  South  and  a  complete  reconciliation  with  the 
forth.  He  used  every  medium  at  his  command- -speeches*  essays* 
juveniles*  short  stories*  a  two-volume  novel*  plays.  In  all  of 
'/hem  except  drama  he  achieved  contemporary  success.  On  his  work 
>f  this  period  rests  his  fame  as  a  writer.  In  the  last  ten  or 
;welve  years  which  he  devoted  to  writing*  Page  recognized  that 
Le  was  adrift  in  the  literary  eddies.  Whether  he  stopped  writing 
bout  the  South  because  local-color  fiction  declined  in  popu- 
arity*  or  because  the  new  national  unity  at  the  time  of  the 
panish-American  War  affected  the  attitude  of  both  author  and 
eader*  or  because  his  removal  to  Washington  indicated  a  complete 
bange  of  interests*  he  never  found  another  subject  congenial  to 
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him#  He  experimented  with  literary  forms  and  sought  to  adapt 
matters  of  current  interest  or  literary  fashion  to  the  purposes 
of  his  stories.  He  was  wise  enough  to  retire  before  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  writer  had  done  more  than  crumble  a  little  around 
the  edges.  And  with  three  of  his  four  novels  on  the  best-seller 
list  and  his  stories  commanding  whatever  price  he  chose  to  ask* 
although  critics  were  not  always  kind.  Page  knew  that  he  had 
had  a  considerable  success. 

Even  before  he  gave  up  writing.  Page  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  energies  to  politics,  fashionable  journeyings  to  Egypt 
and  Europe  and  California,  and  other  social  diversions  which  ad¬ 
mittedly  nplayed  the  Dickens"  with  his  writing.  From  1910  to 
1913  he  took  a  quietly  active  part  in  politics  and  in  due  course 
was  rewarded  under  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  by  an 
ambassadorship  to  Italy.  From  1913  to  1919,  through  the  diffi¬ 
cult  years  of  World  War  I,  he  served  acceptably  but  without 
brilliance.  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  with  Wilson  he 
seemingly  had  no  part.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States 
h.e  again  took  up  his  pen  and  maintained  his  interest  in  politics 
as  well. 

Two  years  later  his  wife  died,  and  he  himself  died  peace- 
hilly  on  a  visit  to  Oakland,  November  1,  1922,  while  a  comfort¬ 
able  remnant  of  his  fame  as  author  and  diplomat  yet  remained 
:o  him. 

He  was  never  regarded,  even  in  his  own  lifetime,  as  a 
/riter  of  great  stature.  It  now  seems  unlikely  that  general 
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interest  or  changing  literary  styles  will  revive  his  work?  ranch 
of  which  is  jejune  and  thin.  Anthologists ,  however,  by  repub¬ 
lishing  "Elsket”  and  the  stories  of  In  Ole  Virginia  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  essay*  will  continue  to  save  him  from  complete  oblivion. 
Here  and  there  children  will  read  Two  Little  Confederates  with 
delight.  Literary  historians  will  mention  him  as  a  Virginia, 
gentleman*  author  of  "Marse  Chan* n  chronicler  of  Virginia  social 
history  at  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War*  and  one  of  the 
pleasanter  and  more  romantic  members  of  the  local- color  school. 

It  is  perhaps  of  less  importance  to  his  literary  reputation 
that  he  attempted  with  apparent  success  to  become  what  he  called 
a,  man  of  affairs — in  the  day  in  which  he  lived*  to  help  shape 
;he  future.  The  record  indicates  that  he  was  more  than  the 
lefendant  and  historian  of  the  Old  South,  looking  always  to  the 

that  work  which  he  did  most  effectively,  and 
will  preserve  his  modest  measure  of  fame. 
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APPENDIX  A 


PAGE’S  RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  WRITERS 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  made  it  Ms  business  to  know  and  be 
[mown  by  almost  every  author  of  importance  during  the  years  when 
writing  was  Ms  chief  concern*  The  notable  exceptions  were  Henry 
James,  Edith  Wharton*  and  the  naturalistic  writers*  all  of  whom 
held  pMlosopMes  of  life  and  art  quite  different  from  anything 
witMn  Page’s  comprehension  and  sympathy.  Most  of  the  friend- 
sMps  affected  him  only  casually*  yet  inasmuch  as  they  shed  some 
light  upon  a  number  of  writers  and  their  milieu*  these  literary 
relations  are  of  interest.  The  fact  that  in  most  cases  they 
remained  on  the  level  of  casual  social  acquaintance  is  to  be 
expected  of  a  man  who  like  Page  was  charming*  ambitious*  and 
not  altogether  discerning. 

Unless  statement  is  made  to  the  contrary*  the  material 
in  this  section  has  been  drawn  from  the  Page  Collection,  from 
wMch  I  have  quoted  enough  I  trust  to  indicat^evtenytMng  of 
value.  Charles  Scribner,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  and  others  who 
were  editors  rather  than  writers  have  been  omitted  from  this 
section  because  their  part  In  Page's  career  as  a  writer  has  been 
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indicated  in  previous  sections  of  this  study.  Here  I  have 
followed  a  loosely  chronological  order*  that  is*  the  writers 
Page  met  in  Richmond,  other  Southern  writers  with  whom  he  cor¬ 
responded  at  that  time*  some  non-Southern  literary  acquaintances* 
literary  friends  of  his  Washington  period,  and  the  matter  of 
Page's  membership  in  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  Virginia  Page’s  earliest  acquaintance  among  writers  was 
probably  his  father's  friend  John  Esten  Cooke*  who  may  have 
influenced  the  younger  man’s  romances.  But  Page  was  no  admirer 
of  Cooke*  whom  he  criticized  for  writing  "of  Virginia  life  as 

Simms  wrote  of  South  Carolina  life*  with  affection  and  spirit" 

1 

yet  failing  "to  strike  the  highest  note,"  and  for  picturing 

"the  life  of  the  South  as  reflected  through  the  lenses  of 

2 

Scott*  and  his  imitators."  The  antipathy  toward  Cooke  was 

strong  enough  to  make  Page  decline  to  write  a  biographical 

article  about  him*  although  he  admitted  that  the  older  novelist 

3 

had  not  been  accorded  his  proper  place  "in  our  literature." 

Ironically*  the  passage  of  time  and  changing  literary  fashions 

have  subjected  Page  to  the  same  criticisms  that  he  lavished 
4 

upon  Cooke.  In  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  perfervid  phrase 


"Authorship  in  the  South  Before  the  War, "  XII*  98-99. 

2  , 

"Preface:  A  Virginia  Realist* "  in  George  W.  Bagby's  The  Old 
Virginia  Gentleman*  New  York*  1910,  p.  x. 

3 

M.  V.  Moore  to  Page,  Auburn*  Alabama*  April  11,  1898. 

^For  example*  Fred  Lewis  Pattee*  The  Development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Short  Story:  An  Historical  Survey*  New  York*  1923,  pp.  285- 
286,  and  Hamlin  Garland*  Roadside  Meetings*  New  York*  1930*  p. 
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lescribing  Page*  both  seem  "the  fever  of  the  sweet  sentiment  of 

5 

Did  Virginia." 

At  the  home  of  a  Richmond  friend  Page  met  Dr.  George  W. 
3agby>  who  had  given  up  medicine  for  a  precarious  career  as 
journalist.  His  state-wide  reputation  as  a  reader  of  his  own 
iialect  sketches  seemed  impressively  a  measure  of  importance  to 
bhe  young  man*  who  long  afterwards  wrote: 


It  is  always  difficult  to  guage  the  measure  of  influences* 
out  one  writer  cpage  himself 3  has  always  felt  that  to  George 
If.  Bagby’s  pioneer  work  among  the  memories  of  the  old  Virginia 
Life  in  its  simplicity  he  owes  an  unending  debt  of  gratitude. 

3e  opened  his  eyes  to  the  beauty  that  lay  at  hand  and  whispered 
Into  his  ear  the  charm  that  sang  to  his  soul  of  the  South.  6 

In  such  of  Page's  essays  as  "An  Old  Virginia  Neighborhood" 
appear  traces  of  Bagby’s  homely  manner  and  subject*  but  it  is 
a  Bagby  quintessentially  refined  and  almost  unrecognizable. 
Page’s  essays  resemble  Washington  Irving’s  sketches  more  than 
Bagby’s.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  creator  of  delicate 
idylls  like  "Meh  Lady"  and  "Polly"  could  have  been  influenced 
at  all  by  an  author  who  allov/ed  his  gentleman-farmers  to  ride 
along  the  county  road  chatting  and  spitting.  A  reader  finds  it 
bard  to  convince  himself  that  they  wrote  about  the  same  section 
of  the  country  and  the  same  class  of  people.  Perhaps  after 
all  Page  intended  to  say  only  that  Bagby  had  shown  him  what  a 

- - - - — - 

5 

Letter  to  Page*  Hartford*  Connecticut*  December  11*  1898. 

6 

"Preface:  A  Virginia  Realist*"  p.  xii. 
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wealth  of  literary  subjects  was  ready  to  his  hand*  and  to  the 
extent  that  he  accurately  depicted  life  in  Virginia  he  was 
indebted  to  Bagby. 

When  William  Dean  Howells  visited  Richmond  in  September* 

1885*  Page  sought  an  introduction  to  him*  procured  ” cards  to 

7 

the  Clubs”  for  him*  and  at  his  request  drew  up  a  will.  Taking 

prompt  advantage  of  the  situation*  Page  asked  Howells  fs  advice 

on  the  comparative  merits  of  Scribner  and  Harper  as  publishers 
8 

for  a  book.  The  more  experienced  author  gave  him  advice  which 
for  reasons  now  forgotten  he  did  not  follow. 


Woodland  Park* 
Aubumdale*  Mass. 
Oct.  27,  1885 


Dear  Mr.  Page: 

I  believe  Harpers  can  sell  more  of  a  book  than  any  other 
house.  They  pay  only  ten  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price*  but  I 
would  rather  take  my  chances  with  them  at  that  rate  than  any 
other  publisher  at  20  per  cent.  If  they  will  take  your  book, 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  do  better  than  let  them  have  it. 

They  can  advise  you  better  than  I  about  illustrating* 


■ 


7 


”1  cannot  tell  you  the  pleasure  and  comfort  I  had  in  meeting 
you  the  other  day* ”  Howells  wrote.  ”1  hope  we  shall  meet  next 
In  Boston.”  The  will  had  come  safely  to  hand.  ’’You  have  for¬ 
gotten*  hov/ever,  to  tell  me  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  money 
wise;  I  hope  you  will  not  let  me  remain  long  your  debtor”  (letter* 
iVesthampton*  Massachusetts,  October  3,  1885) . 


Q 

At  that  time  Page  was  trying  to  find  a  publisher  for  Red 
itock  and  the  collection  of  stories  later  published  as  In  Olo 
Virginia.  See  a  letter  from  Charles  Scribner  to  Page,  New  York* 
Dctober  22,  1885. 
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stc  • 

I  have  let  my  house  in  Boston  for  the  winter  and  have 
come  out  here  into  the  lovliest  country.  We  are  in  a  fashion¬ 
able  hotel?  kept  by  a  family  of  octoroons?  whose  servants  are 
Irish  and  Yankee,  and  who  cook  with  gravies. 

Yours  sincerely? 

W.  D»  Howells. 

Thereafter  their  paths  crossed  infrequently  but  pleasantly  at 

dinners  and  literary  gatherings. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1888?  not  long  after  the  publication 

of  In  Ole  Virginia?  the  Rev.  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe?  indefatigable  novel- 

9 

ist  of  "the  lady’s  book  type  of  sentimentalized  fiction?" 

arrived  in  Richmond  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Nelson 

Page  from  Clarence  Buel?  of  The  Century.  The  purpose  of  Roe’s 

10 

visit  was  to  collect  material  for  a  romantic  Civil  War  novel. 

He  was  genuinely  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  South  and 
enjoyed  promoting  Southern  writers?  of  whom  Page  was  one.  Two 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  new  Richmond  friend  are  evidence 


9 

The  phrase  is  Pattee's?  in  The  Development  of  the  American 
Short  Story?  p.  249. 

^Q/ilxss-jLojU>  has  a  Southern  heroine  who  lives  in  a  Dinsmo re¬ 
like  family?  is  rescued  from  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  a 
cousin  by  a  gallant  Yankee?  and  so  on  according  to  formula. 
Characters  move  on  strings?  dialect  resembles  nothing  else  that 
ever  was?  but  the  author  was  careful  to  present  some  good  on 
each  side  and  he  made  a  real  attempt  to  see  Southern  problems? 
such  as  fear  of  a  slave-uprising.  He  died  before  the  book  was 
completed  except  in  outline?  but  not  before  he  had  made  his 
gesture  of  reconciliation  which  was  also  a  shrewd  bid  for  sales. 

See  also  a  statement  of  Elrod  Burke’s  quoted  in  Mary  A.  Roe’s 
E .  P.  Roe :  Reminiscences  of  His  Life?  New  York?  1899?  p.  197. 
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both  of  his  activities  in  the  younger  man’s  behalf  and  his  con¬ 
viction  that  Page 1 s  motive  in  writing  was  something  other  than 
making  money. 


Cornwall- on- the -Hudson 
June  8*  1888 

My  dear  Mr.  Page* 

I  assure  you  that  Mr.  Archer  cof  Richmond:*  proved  a  very 
good  and  kind  host.  I  was  far  from  feeling  well  while  in  Rich¬ 
mond — so  kept  very  quiet*  contenting  myself  with  some  important 
(to  me)  literary  work  which  I  had  on  hand. 

Mr.  Lock  of  Ward?  Lock  &  Co*  London*  is  now  in  Canada.  At 
my  request  Mr.  Archer  spoke  to  you*  of  him  as  my  English  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  visited  me  soon  after  landing  in  Hew  York  &  seemed 
disposed  to  be  very  liberal  to  Am.  writers.  Indeed  he  made  me  a 
very  much  better  offer  than  ever  before  &  asked  me  to  name  some 
literary  friends  with  whom  he  could  form  relations.  I  shall  have 
another  interview  with  him  soon*  &  have  little  doubt  but  that 
you  will  hear  from  him.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  commit  yourself  to  any  one  English  publisher  yet .  We  are  in 
a  transition  state--the  international  copyright  law  is  already 
bringing  forth  the  good  fruits  altho'  in  a  very  uncertain  con¬ 
dition  still. 

The  author's  Club  of  Hew  York  expect  to  visit  us  at  Corn¬ 
wall  Saturday*  June  16th.  Messrs  C*  C.  Buell  &  Wm.  Carey  of  the 
Century  Co.  Union  Square*  are  the  Hew  York  Com*  &  will  gladly 
give  you  all  information.  The  party  is  to  take  the  Albany  Day- 
boat  &  land  at  Cornwall*  a  short  distance  from  our  home*  then 
spending  the  day  with  us. 

Mrs.  Roe  &  I  are  inviting  a  very  few  who  are  not  members  of  the 
club  &  it  would  give  us  much  pleasure  if  you  will  be  our  guest 
on  that  occasion.  I  think  you  would  enjoy  it  &  would  also  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  a  good  many  northern  writers.  I  can 
assure  you  that  all  would  give  you  a  warm  welcome. 

I  sometimes  think  you  do  not  yet  appreciate  what  you  can  do  with 
your  pen.  Opportunities  for  profitable  literary  work  are  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  Perhaps  an  occasional  visit  like  this  to  the 
north  may  be  very  useful  as  well  as*  I  trust*  agreeable. 

Yours  sincerely* 


E •  P  *  Roe 
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The  party  at  Cornwall- on- the-Hudson  was  attended  by  thirty 

or  forty  members  of  the  Author’s  Club,  a  great  number  of  whom 

were  editors  rather  than  writers.  When  the  Authors  arrived, 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard  and  Julian  Hawthorne  were  already  in- 

11 

stalled  at  the  Roe  home  as  guests.  Page  would  have  been  in 
the  company  of  friends.  Writing  him  about  it.  Roe  gave  him 
additional  advice  regarding  English  publishers  and  mentioned 
plans  for  bringing  leading  Southern  writers  to  the  Author*’  Club. 
Only  death  put  an  end  to  his  plans. 

Though  Page  did  not  attend  the  party  at  Cornwall- on- the- 
Hudson,  he  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  Roe’s  kindly  efforts, 
as  a  letter  written  just  before  his  death  indicates: 


Cornwall-on- the-Hudson 
June  21,  1888 


My  dear  Mr  Page 

Cordial  thanks  for  your  genial  letter.  The  Authors  visit 
last  Saturday  proved  to  be  a  charming  experience.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  came  &  they  complained  of  having  a  "royal  good  time." 

Several  expressed  regret  that  you  could  not  be  with  us.  There 
was  no  end  of  fun  &  jollity.  Carey  &  Buel  of  the  Century  (the 
Committee)  can  tell  you  all  about  it  when  you  see  them.  Next 
year  I  hope  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  the  leading 
southern  writers  &  the  Club.  Perhaps  you  can  aid  me  if  the  plan 
promises  well  later  on. 

I  saw  Mr  Lock  on  Tuesday  &  he  promised  me  to  write  to  you. 
He  said  he  would  give  you  the  regular  copyright  of  ten  per  ct . 
on  retail  price  in  England.  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  your  book  & 


11 

Ibid.,  p.  206.  Page  did  not  meet  Hawthorne  until  nearly 
two  years  later,  however.  "Among  the  pleasantest  people  I  met 
in  Washn  was  Julian  Hawthorne.  He  is  a  gentleman  quiet,  easy, 
dignified.  He  must  be  very  like  his  father"  (Page  to  Mrs.  Bruce, 
Richmond,  April  3,  1890) . 
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the  Scribners  promised  they  would  write  me  if  there  was  anything 
in  the  way  of  your  arranging  with  Mr.  Lock  for  this  book  as  well 
as  for  future  work.  Perhaps  you  had  better  write  to  the  Scrib¬ 
ners  also  &  make  sure  of  their  permission.  The  way  is  now  open 
for  you  to  correspond  with  Mr.  L.  Address  Mr.  Geo.  Lock  c  o  Ward 
Lock  &  Co.*  Warwick  House*  Salisbury  Square  London  E.C.  England. 
I  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  read  the  novel  you  will  write*  I 
believe*  with  great  success.  Full  royalty  in  the  British 
dominions  as  well  as  in  this  country  will  repay  you  for  the  time 
Sc  effort. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Page  of  New  York  (a  cousin  of  yours  I  think) 
spent  Monday  with  us.  He  is  one  of  our  most  esteemed  friends. 

As  ex  captain  of  Gen.  Lee's  body-guard  he  should  have  written 
his  experiences  for  the  Century.  I  shall  arrange  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  him  &  Mr  Buel  this  summer.  If  you  are  North*  or  can  come 
north*  I  truly  hope  you  will  favor  us  with  a  visit.  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  has  just  left  us.  We  have  been  having  a  mountain  tramp 
together. 

Yours  sincerely 
E .  P .  Roe 


A  classmate  at  the  University  of  Virginia*  Armistead  C* 

Gordon  of  Staunton*  saw  Page  at  intervals  and  exerted  upon  him 

a  considerable  influence  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 

characteristics  of  Page’s  early  short  stories.  Page  erroneously 

claimed  for  his  friend  the  honor  of  antedating  Miss  Murfree*  Mr. 

Harris*  and  Mr.  Cable  in  the  use  of  ’’the  romantic  elements  exist- 

12 

Lng  in  the  old  Southern  life”  — by  romantic  he  meant  interesting? 
unusual*  colorful- -because  so  far  as  his  own  reading  experience 
indicated*  Gordon  was  first.  From  him  Page  learned  what 


12 

Page*  ’’Preface”  to  Armistead  C.  Gordon’s  Envion  and  Other 
rales  of  Old  and  New  Virginia*  New  York*  1899*  p.  14.  The  title 
story  appeared  in  The  South  Atlantic  Magazine  for  July*  1880. 
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material  to  use  and  how  to  heighten  its  effectiveness  by  placing 
the  story  in  the  mouth  of  a  loyal  "ole-time”  Negro  family  ser¬ 
vant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "Envion"  is  so  patently  a  source  of 
"Marse  Chan"  that  Page  can  be  excused  his  heavy  borrowings  only 
because  he  polished  and  improved  what  he  found.  To  Gordon’s 
story,  he  acknowledged. 


the  writer  is  personally  indebted  for  the  idea  of  a  tragic  love 
affair  during  the  war,  an  idea  which  he  employed  in  his  story 
"Marse  Chan,"  and  also  for  the  method  which  he  adopted  of  telling 
the  story  through  the  medium  of  a  faithful  servant.  To  the 
intellectual  stimulus,  however,  derived  from  Mr.  Gordon’s 
literary  sympathy,  he  is  far  more  indebted  than  to  any  single 
story  which  he  has  written....  13 


It  is  a  gracious  acknowledgment  of  both  literary  indebtedness  and 
long- lasting  friendship. 

Page’s  acquaintance  among  Southern  writers  increased  about 
1886.  In  July  of  that  year  H.  M •  Alden,  of  Harper  * s  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  wrote  him  of  plans  for  an  article  on  contemporary 
Southern  writers  including  Page,  Harris,  Cable,  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  Robert  Burns  Wilson,  Mary  Noailles  Murfree,  Amelie 
Rives,  Mary  Greenway  McClelland,  Julia  Magruder,  Grace  King,  and 
Fannie  Hodgson  Burnett,  who  had  not  at  that  time  changed  her 
name  from  the  old-fashioned  diminutive.  Alden  requested  Page 
to  send  pictures  of  himself.  Miss  Rives,  and  Miss  McClelland, 
that  is,  most  of  the  Virginians  in  the  group,  as  well  as 


13 


Ibid.,  pp.  14,  16  Csic,  faulty  pagination:!. 
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14 

nformation  to  be  used  In  the  article.  Page  complied  at  once5 
he  situation  being  made  easy  for  him  by  the  fact  that  both  the 
,thers  were  his  wife's  cousins?  having  shared  the  same  great- 
;randfather  William  Cabell. 

When  he  wrote  to  Amelie  Rives  (1363-1945)?  her  phenomenon- 

15 

il  career  as  a  writer  had  just  begun  and  the  colorful  events 

>f  her  life  on  two  continents  remained  undreamed  of*  She  was  only 

mother  hopeful  writer?  more  promising  than  most?  a  patrician? 

md?  some  said?  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  generation. 

i/hen  her  second  story  was  published  and  Page  complimented  her 

ipon  it?  she  sent  "Dear  Tom"  her  thanks  for  "all  the  charming 

16 

things"  he  had  said.  Apparently  neither  she  nor  Page  wrote 
better  or  differently  for  having  knoYirn  each  other?  though  their 
pleasant  acquaintance  extended  over  many  years.  In  1906  he 
sent  her  a  copy  of  his  book  of  poems?  and  remembering  that  the 

— - - - - - 


14 

Alden  to  Page?  New  York?  July  23?  1886.  Amelie  Rives?  born 
in  Richmond?  lived  most  of  the  year  in  Mobile?  Alabama?  and 
spent  only  the  summers  at  Castle  Hill?  near  Charlottesville. 

15 

With* "A  Brother  to  Dragons?"  published  anonymously?  Atlantic 
Monthly,  LVII  (March,  1886)?  289-308. 

16 

Letter  to  Page?  Charlottesville?  July  4?  1887.  The  story 
was  "The  Farrier  Lass  o'  Piping  Pebworth? "  Lippincott's  Magazine? 
XL  (July,  1887),  127-157.  ^  ~ 

For  a  fuller  account  of  Amelie  Rives?  see  Charles  W.  Coleman? 
Jr.,  "The  Recent  Movement  in  Southern  Literature?"  Harper ' s 
New  Monthly  Magazine ?  LXXIV  (May?  1887)?  853-854;  Julian  R. 

Meade?  I  Live  in  Virginia?  New  York?  1935?  pp.  143-153;  "Amelie 
Rives  Dies;  Popular  Novelist?"  New  York  Time s ?  June  17?  1945? 
p.  26;  and  the  obituary  of  her  first  husband?  John  A.  Chaloner? 
ibid.?  June  2?  1935?  p.  31. 
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kinship  with  Ann©  Page  had  been  the  excuse  for  his  first  letter 

to  her*  she  subscribed  herself  "Ever  your  friend  and  cousin* 

17 

Amelie  Troubetzkoy." 

The  brief  exchange  of  correspondence  instituted  by  Page’s 
letter  to  Mary  Greenway  McClelland  produced  no  great  effect  upon 
either  writer*  although  Miss  McClelland’s  letters  are  interest¬ 
ing  because  they  offer  some  biographical  material  and  afford  a 

18 

reflection  of  Page’s  account  of  his  indebtedness  to  Scott. 

Like  Amelie  Rives*  she  supplied  Page  with  the  information 
Harper » s  wanted.  The  complimentary  account  composed  with  the 
aid  of  those  facts  is  now  one  of  the  few  sources  on  a  forgotten 
novelist. 

Page’s  information  was  incorporated  into  "The  Recent  Move¬ 
ment  in  Southern  Literature* "  by  Charles  W.  Coleman*  Jr.*  for 
the  May*  1887,  issue*  Of  the  other  writers  under  discussion 
there,  he  knew  Margaret  Junkin  Preston*  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston* 

George  W.  Cable*  Joel  Chandler  Harris*  and  Robert  Burns 

19 

Wilson.  But*  except  for  the  influence  Johnston  temporarily 
exerted  upon  Page’s  tendency  toward  Catholicism  in  1889*  the 


17 

Letter  to  Page,  Hew  York,  November  21*  1906. 

IQ  by  the  Wis 

These  letters  are  quoted^in  an  article  on  Mary  Greenway 
McClelland  to  be  published  in  The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography  in  1948. 

19 

Julia  Magruder,  Mary  Noailles  Murfree*  and  Grace  King  also 
were  included. 
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only  real  sympathy  which  he  shared  with  any  of  the  group  was 

with  Robert  Burns  Wilson.  They  were  united*  however*  in  their 

concern  that  Southern  writers  find  a  national  audience . 

Mrs.  Preston*  the  oldest  of  the  group*  the  only  one  with 

any  considerable  antebellum  reputation*  wrote  Page  in  approval 

20 

of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  ’’The  Old  South.” 


McDonough  Station — Baltimore  Co 
July  25  1888 

My  dear  Mr.  Page* 

May  I  write  you  a  line  on  my  ’’blind- slate”  to  tell 
you  how  delighted  and  more  than  delighted  I  have  been  with  yr 
noble  Alumni  Address?  Mr.  Preston  read  it  to  me  with  a  thrill 
of  pleasure*  and  you  had  no  more  charmed  listener  in  College 
Chapel*  on  the  night  of  its  delivery*  than  I  was.  Yr  resume 
of  the  whole  colonial  history  of  the  South,  is  so  thorough*  so 
true,  so  temperate  and  so  admirable.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
seen  the  whole  status  of  the  Southern  question  managed  in  a  more 
masterly  manner. 

”Yes--it  is  a  superb  address”--my  reader  said*  as  he  laid 
down  the  Collegian.  We  had  just  shut  up  yr  new  book--” In  Ole 
Virginia”-~and  while  giving  you  all  the  adulation  yr  incompar¬ 
able  dialect  stories  have  a  right  to  claim*  we  both  concluded 
that  you  were  greater  in  yr  Address;  and  that  such  statesman¬ 
like  views  wd  have  done  credit  to  the  old  Kelson  ancestor!  -- 

Now  I  send  you  a  bit  of  my  work- -the  new  book  of  Sonnets* 
Ballads  &c,  just  issued  by  Houghton  of  Boston  c? Colonial  Bal¬ 
lads  *  Sonnets*  and  Other  Verse*  Houghton*  Mifflin  Co.*  1887s. 
it  has  been  most  handsomely  reed — but  I  am  not  content  that  my 
own  people  (for  I  call  Virginians  such)  schoulsd  know  nothing 
of  it.  And  unless  some  kind  friend  will  take  the  trouble  to 
say  something  about  it  in  some  Southern  paper*  they  will  never 
know  such  a  collection  has  been  made.  Will  you  say  a  good  word 
for  it  in  one  of  the  Richmond  papers?  There  are  a  good  many 


20 

Implications  in  "Recollections  and  Reflections”  make  it 
clear  that  when  he  was  a  student  at  Washington  and  Lee*  Page  did 
not  know  Mrs.  Preston*  who*  though  blind  and  half  invalid*  was 
one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Lexington. 
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Southern  Ballads  in  it#  and  works  of  poetry  are  so  seldom  put 
forth  in  the  South#  that  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  when  one 
is  published#  it  schoulud  not  be  wholly  ignored. 

My  most  affectionate  rememberances  to  yr  wife*  I*m  sorry 
not  to  see  you  both  this  summer.  But  my  ill  health  required 
travel#  &  I  have  been  from  home  since  May.  We  go  in  a  day  or 
two#  to  the  Alleghany  Springs  Montgomery  Co— Va—to  remain  a 
month— 

Ever  very  truly  yrs 

Margaret  J.  Preston 


George  W.  Cable  and  Page  held  sharply  divergent  views  or, 
on  the  place  of  the  Negro  in  society#  both  men  expressed  their 
opinions  often  and  publicly#  and  consequently  as  writers  and 
Southerners  they  could  have  had  little  in  common.  What  Page 
thought  of  Cable  he  did  not  record#  but  the  Louisiana  author 
was  complimentary  in  "Thomas  Nelson  Page#  a  Study  in  Reminis¬ 
cence  and  Appreciation#"  The  Book  News  Monthly#  November#  1909. 
The  first  time  he  had  seen  Page#  he  recalled#  was  in  the 
Washington  railway  station  in  1884#  when  he  had  been  impressed 
by  "as  fine  an  incarnation  of  the  Virginia  idea  in  its  original 

Virginian  consciousness  and  definite  high  purpose  as  one  might 

21 

find  in  a  long  search."  The  first  impression  was  deepened 


21 

XXVIII#  139.  See  also  Cable’s  pleasant  review  of  The  Old 
Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock#  "A  Charming  Old  Gentleman, Book 
Buyer#  XXI  (December#  1900 )  #  378-380. 

Although  Page  was  of  no  more  than  ordinary  height#  to  Cable# 
a  small  man  himself#  he  seemed  impressive:  "His  stature  was  of 
the  best#  his  form  noticeably  graceful#  not  too  heavy#  not  too 
light#  his  shoulders  of  a  gentle  strength#  his  poise  good#  com¬ 
plexion  ruddy#  features  pleasing#  his  shortened  brown  locks 
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rather  than  altered  by  the  years  .  ’’With  an  absolute  moral 
purity,”  Cable  wrote. 


a  noble  pride  in  his  theme,  a  warm  human  fellowship  toward  his 
every  reader,  and  with  most  enviable  success,  he  has  sought 
throughout  his  career  faithfully  to  show  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  the  things  he  knows  best,  whether  long  past  and  gone  or  just 
past  and  gone,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  ways  of  life  clearer 
and  smoother  for  whoever,  from  North  or  South,  looks  upon  his 
pictures — whoever  hears  his  strains.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  show  that  the  romance  of  our  Southern  States  was  to  drop  all 
its  old-time  exorbitant  assumptions  and  to  be  as  perfect  as  any 
in  artistic  sincerity.  ... 

In  Thomas  Nelson  Page  the  spirit  of  the  literary  artist  and 
the  spirit  of  the  public  citizen  strike  a  single  chord.  22 


Cable’s  statement,  it  should  be  noted,  was  made  a  year 

before  Page’s  decision  to  devote  all  his  time  to  public  affairs. 

A  letter  of  thanks  for  a  complimentary  notice  of  ”Unc 1 

Edinburg’s  Drowndin’”  initiated  Page’s  acquaintance  with  Joel 

25 

Chandler  Harris,  and  incidentally,  Henry  W.  Grady.  He  subse¬ 
quently  met  Karris  in  Atlanta  and  in  New  York  and  liked  the  quiet 


abundant  and  soft,  and  his  bearing  self-reliant  with  a  happy 
absence  of  self-assertion.  He  seemed  to  carry  visibly--as  an 
officer  of  army  or  navy  may  carry  his  air  of  command- -yet  with 
perfect  acceptability  to  whoever  might  discern  it,  an  abiding 
sense  of  high  civil  and  social  responsibility”  (’’Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  a  Study  in  Reminiscence  and  Appreciation,”  p.  139). 

22Ibid.,  p.  140. 

23 

For  some  account  of  Grady’s  attempt  to  sponsor  Page  and 
other  Southern  writers  at  the  Piedmont  Chautauqua,  Atlanta,  1888, 
see  ”A  Letter  from  Henry  W.  Grady  Regarding  Southern  Writers 
at  the  Piedmont  Chautauqua, 11  edited  by  the  writer  of  this  thesis, 
in  The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXX  (December,  1946), 
308-311. 
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24 

Little  man  whose  work  was  often  compared,  with  his  own.  In 
L890  Page  tried  to  promote  a  joint  reading  tour  with  Harris* 
3hrewdly  surmising  that  they  would  have  made  a  memorable  and 
lighly  successful  combination.  After  a  delay  of  months  he  re- 
ceived  Harris's  characteristic  reply: 


The  Constitution 
Atlanta 
P .  0 •  Box  111 

May  6*  1891 


My  Dear  Thomas  Nelson  Page: 

I  need  the  money  you  speak  of  a  great  deal  worse  than 
you  do*  and  you  talk  about  it  very  tempting*  but--Great  Heavens' 
If  a  man  were  to  offer  me  a  million  dollars  for  every  minute  I 
could  face  an  audience*  I  don’t  believe  I  could  earn  ten  cents 
of  it.  This  is  not  modesty--not  by  any  means;  it  is  a  feeling 
that  never  even  gives  me  a  chance  to  be  modest.  It  is  the 
abject  horror  of  making  myself  conspicuous. 

You  wrote  me  last  year*  a  long  kind  letter*  for  which  I 
was  very  grateful.  It  came  to  hand  about  the  time  I  lost  a 
little  boy.  When  I  came  to  think  about  answering  it*  I  saw  in 
the  papers  that  you  were  in  Europe*  and  so  I  never  wrote.  Write 
to  me*  and  if  I  can  boom  your  plans*  or  help  you  in  any*  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Your  friend: 

Joel  Chandler  Harris 

When  Harris  and  his  friends  of  the  Constitution  decided 

.  — 

in  1907  to  establish  a  Southern  magazine  with  good  literary 
standards  and  a  sound  financial  backing*  he  assumed  the 


24 

For  example*  T*  G.  Kittrell*  "Joel  Chandler  Harris*" 
Vanderbilt  Observer*  XV  (February*  1893)*  228. 
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prerogative  of  old  friendship  in  asking  Page  for  a  contribution 

to  be  paid  for  at  the  author’s  usual  rates.  Page  promised  to 

25 

send  something*  and  for  a  year  Harris  advertised  him  as  a 

writer  for  The  Uncle  Remus  Magazine .  The  contribution  never  was 

sent*  apparently  because  Page  had  for  some  time  had  more  liter- 

26 

ary  commitments  than  he  could  fill.  During  most  of  1908  he 

was  too  busy  trying  to  meet  printer’s  deadlines  oft  John  Marvel 

to  have  time  to  write  anything  else*  and  probably  he  felt  that 

27 

Harris’s  death  in  that  year  absolved  him  from  his  promise. 

Robert  Burns  Wilson*  now  undeservedly  lost  to  fame*  at 
one  time  was  hailed  as  a  writer  of  carefully  polished  lyrics. 
Critics  claimed  that  the  influence  of  his  training  as  an  artist 
was  discernible  in  the  meticulous  details  of  his  nature  poems. 
"There  was  distinction  in  the  lines*  there  was  restraint*  there 
was  more  than  promise*  there  was  already  fulfillment?"  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Pattee •  His  "poetic  produce  was  small*  but  it 

28 

stands  distinctive."  Page  believed  in  Wilson  long  after  the 
bright  promise  had  grown  dim.  He  and  his  friends*  especially 


25 

Harris  to  Page*  Atlanta?  November  7*  1907. 

26 

See  for  example  a  letter  from  Pred  Hayden  Carruth*  of  The 
foman ’ s  Home  Companion*  to  Page*  New  York*  November  26*  1906T” 

27 

In  the  summer  of  1944  when  I  had  access  to  the  partly 
catalogued  Joel  Chandler  Harris  Collection  in  the  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity  Library*  I  could  find  only  three  Page  letters*  none 
relating  to  The  Uncle  Remus  Magazine . 

28 

A  History  of  American  Literature  Since  1870*  New  York* 

L915,  pp.  346,  347T~~  ~~  ““ 
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ROBERT  BURNS  WILSON 
November  28,  1887 


(After  an  autographed  and  dated  photo¬ 
graph  mounted  on  the  inside  cover  of  a 
copy  of  Wilson1 s  Life  and  Love  in  the 
Duke  University  Library) 
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John  Fox*  encouraged  Wilson  during  the  enervating  fits  of  black 
despair  which  seized  him  from  time  to  time,  and — not  least  of 
their  kindnesses — they  read  the  prolix,  turgid  letters  penned 
in  his  almost  illegible  script*  With  his  studio  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  Wilson  lived  a  life  that  seemed  to  him  devoid  of 
companions  sympathetic  to  his  interest  in  art  and  literature, 
and  he  came  to  depend  upon  letters  from  his  literary  friends 
and  to  value  any  visit  from  one  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
vicinity.  That  Wilson  continued  to  write  in  the  face  of  his 
spiritual  loneliness,  despair,  and  straitened  financial  situ¬ 
ation  can  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  encouragement  of 
29 

Ms  friends. 

Page  apparently  first  wrote  to  Wilson  when  he  read  in 
"The  Recent  Movement  in  Southern  Literature"  that  Wilson’s 
mother  was  descended  from  the  Nelsons  of  Virginia.  Wilson’s 
reply  after  three  bombastic  paragraphs  settles  down  to  a  comment 
upon  writers  in  the  South  and  the  feeling  he  shared  with  them 
that  more  than  their  own  reputations- -the  reputation  of  the 
South--was  at  stake. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  return  all  your  praises  with  more  to 
boot.  And  isn’t  it  a  fine  thing  to  have  it  all  ic’3  the  family- - 
as  it  were.  And  Miss  Amelie  Rives--is  not  she  also--of  kin? 


29 

He  wrote  Life  and  Love :  Poems  (1887),  Chant  of  a  Woodland 
Spirit  (1894),  The  Shadows  of  the  Trees  and  Other  Poems  (18987, 
and  Until  the  Day  Break:  A  Novel  ( 1 900 ) •  See  also  a  letter  from 
John  Fox  to  Page,  Frankfort,  December  1,  1894. 
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And — oh*  what  a  story  that  is  of  hers.  It  almost  made  my  heart 
leap  out  of  my  body.  It  is  so  well*  so  excellently  well  done. 

Ah.  Pray  God  we  shall  yet  hold  up  our  own.  Miss  c Julian 
Macgruder  has  let  her  end  of  the  line  flop  a  little  I  fear  cwith 
Across  the  Chasm  (1885)*  which  was  not  wholly  sympathetic  toward 
the  South 3.  See  to  it  my  friend  that  you  take  hold  anew.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  on  us  now.  There  must  be  no  dropping  of 
the  line.  There  must  be  no  going  back.  By  Gad  I  feel  the  blood 
tingle  under  my  finger  nails  when  I  think  of  it.  Miss  cGraceu 
King  is  "up"  Cprobably  with  Monsieur  Motte*  first  published  in 
the  New  Princeton  Review*  January*  18863  God  bless  her.  And 
Miss  Rives  is  more  ’than-"up"  cwith  her  short  stories  in  Lippin- 
cott 1  s  and  The  Atlantic^.  I  want  to  see  a  story  from  a  cousin 
of  mine  that  will  put  Marse  Chan  behind  it- -no thing  less  will 
satisfy  me  now.  We  must  keep  the  line  from  sagging- -They  are 
after  us-- all  of  them — did  you  see  in  the  last  Critic?  Literature 
in  the  South- -re ad  it--  Oh  how  I  awake  in  the  night  and  think 
of  it  all  and  perhaps  you  think  I  do  not  pray--  Well  I  do.  I 
go  out  on  the  hills--where  I  can  get  nearer  to  God  and  I  pray 
for  strength  of  mind--for  what  is  ahead--  I  know  I  need  most-- 
more  sense*  more  sense--that  is  my  cry--more  insight  into  the 
great  Soul  of  Nature.  30 


The  article  to  which  Wilson  referred,  "Literature  in  the 
South,"  The  Critic*  June  25,  1887,  was  enough  to  send  him  out 
to  pray  for  strength.  Talcing  up  where  the  Harper’s  article  left 
off,  it  presented  an  unflattering  but  not  unsympathetic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  information  Coleman  had  assembled.  "For  the  time 
being*  the  Southern  writer  is  a  curious  specimen--a  creature 
in  the  mystery  of  metamorphosis.  He  is  but  getting  his  wings; 
and  the  North*  having  long  regarded  him  indifferently  as  a 

tobacco-worm*  is  suddenly  anxious  to  admire  his  flight  and  colors 

31 

as  a  butterfly."  The  crux  of  the  article  was  the  statement 


30 

Letter  to  Page*  no  place*  Cca .  July  1*  18873. 

31 

VII*  323.  It  is  attributed  to  ,!,A  Southerner*’  in  The 
Evening  Post."  The  article  contradicts  Paul  H«  Buck’s  thesis 
that  it  was  men  like  Harris  and  Page  who  insisted  upon  the  theme 
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that  Southern  literature,  bought  by  Northern  editors  and  judged 
by  Northern  standards,  should  properly  be  considered  as  American, 
not  as  Southern  literature.  As  Wilson  recognized,  the  butterfly 
drying  his  wings  in  the  sunshine  of  public  approval  had  a  long 
journey  ahead  of  him.  Writers  in  the  South  needed  to  lend  each 
other  strength  lest  they  lose  faith  in  their  ability  to  write 
as  well  as  other  people • 

The  sympathy  inspired  by  their  endeavors  to  appear  in 
print  and  the  combined  temerity  and  apology  with  which  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  representatives  of  Southern  literature 
caused  many  of  these  writers  to  make  themselves  known  to  others 
of  their  kind.  After  the  Harper  *s  article  Page  was  known  to 
enough  of  them  to  receive  his  full  quota  of  requests,  gifts, 
and  confessions.  The  more  usual  letters  either  asked  for 
criticism  of  a  manuscript  or  accompanied  a  book  sent  Page  be¬ 
cause  the  author  had  admired  something  that  he  represented  or 
had  written.  So  Virginius  Dabney,  who  confessed  that  he  grew 

misty-eyed  over  In  Ole  Virginia,  sent  a  copy  of  his  own  satirical 

"32 

Story  of  Don  Miff ,  and  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Maury,  Mrs. 

Diana  Fontaine  Maury  Corbin,  appealed  to  Page  for  criticism  of 
her  "poor  little  story."  "I  thank  you  very  much  for  reading  it 

of  sectional  reconciliation  (The  Road  to  Reunion,  pp .  196-219), 
whereas  it  was  at  least  in  part  at  the  insistence  of  editors  who 
thought  they  knew  what  their  readers  wanted. 

32 

Dabney  to  Page,  New  York,  June  15,  1886. 
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and  for  your  kindly  advice  which  I  shall  certainly  try  to  profit 

by/'  she  wrote  on  March  21,  1891.  M.  V.  Moore,  a  friend  of 

John  Esten  Cooke,  sent  a  copy  of  The  Rhyme  of  the  Southern  Rivers 

33 

to  Page  for  criticism.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Quarterman  Mallard, 

editor  of  The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  hew  Orleans,  sent  a  copy 

of  his  charming  little  book.  Plantation  Life  Before  Emancipation, 

because  he  believed  it  "written  with  the  same  spirit  and  with  a 

similar  purpose "-“that  is,  instruction  and  vindication — as  Page’s 
34 

stories*  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards  suggested  a  reading  tour 

through  New  England  with  Page;  the  year  before,  he  confessed, 

he  had  been  "nev/  and  raw,"  but  he  could  now  look  forward  with 

35 

confident  assurance  to  good  financial  returns.  Edward 

Alexander  Moore  requested  Page  to  write  an  introduction  for  his 

36 

story  of  the  Rockbridge  Artillery,  but  for  some  reason  Page 
did  not  comply  and  the  author  had  to  be  content  with  intro- 

37 

ductions  by  Robert  E*  Lee,  Jr.,  and  Henry  St.  George  Tucker. 


^Letter  to  Page,  Auburn,  Alabama,  April  11,  1898. 

34 

Robert  Q.  Mallard  to  Page,  New  Orleans,  April  2,  1892.  The 
book  had  just  been  published  in  Richmond  by  Whittet  and  Shepherd. 
Page  was  delighted  by  the  book  and  correspondingly  disappointed 
in  its  successor,  Monte vi do  Maybank  (1899).  Portions  of  these  two 
letters  are  included  in  a  note  on  R.  Q.  Mallard  scheduled  for 
publication  in  The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  December,  1947. 

35_ 

Letter  to  Page,  Macon,  Georgia,  August  20,  1889. 

36 

Moore  to  Page,  Lexington,  Virginia,  December  10,  1906. 

37 

The  Story  of  a  Cannoneer  under  Stonev/all  Jackson,  in  Which 
Is  Told  the  Part  Taken  by  the  Rockbridge  Artillery  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  New  York,  1907. 
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One  of  the  Southern  writers  whom  Page  admired  and  sought 

out  in  an  effort  to  help  was  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott,  of  Sewanee, 

38 

rennessee,  daughter  of  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott  and  sister  of 
Bishop  Robert  W .  B«  Elliott  of  the  Episcopal  Church  South.  Her 
novel  Jerry  in  Scribner1 s  Magazine  (1890-1891)  interested  him 
so  much  that  he  tried  to  find  a  publisher  for  it,  unaware  that 

39 

Henry  Holt  already  had  what  Miss  Elliott  called  the  bookright. 

It  probably  influenced  Page’s  Gordon  Keith  and  "A  Neglected 
Glass . 11 

Miss  Elliott,  who  had  a  local  reputation  as  suffragist  and 
protestant  against  a  narrow  conception  of  God  and  religion, 
was  one  of  Sewanee’s  most  famous  hostesses.  Her  reply  to  Page 
svinced  both  graciousness  and  a  good  critical  mind* 


I  am  very  glad  that  the  world  seems  to  think  so  well  of 
"Jerry" — I  assure  you  that  his  mother  has  had  him  put  away  for 
some  time,  not  thinking  that  he  had  "legs  enough"  to  "go  it 
alone."  (Two  dreadful  phrases  which  you  will  please  hide  in  the 
recesses  of  your  fire.)  More  than  all,  I  am  glad  that  you  think 


38 

He  assisted  his  father,  Stephen  Elliott,  and  Hugh  Swinton 
[.egare  in  editing  the  quarterly  Southern  Review  (Charleston, 

South  Carolina),  1828-1832. 

39 

Over-crowded  with  incident,  lacking  unity  and  perspective, 
Jerry  is  nevertheless  of  interest  for  its  unrelieved  somberness 
at  a  time  when  most  American  novels  were  pleasantly  romantic,  for 
Its  Southern  highland  diale ct--although  the  scene  is  supposedly 
at  the  foothills  of  Western  mountains  in  gold-mining  country- -and 
Tor  its  concern  with  community-owned  property  and  the  psychology 
af  property- owners  as  compared  with  non-property-owners .  It  has 
been  accredited  with  leading  the  Southern  novel  away  from  ante¬ 
bellum  sentimentality  (Asa  Earl  Martin,  "Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott," 
Che  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  New  York,  1931,  VI,  98). 
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well  of  him.  You  ought  to  know  where  you  and  "Mars  Chan"  and 
"Meh  Lady"  stand  with  all  Southern  people.  The  world  crowns 
you*  and  well  it  may*  hut  your  own  people  hold  you  in  their 
hearts--and  so  your  commendation  is  much-very  much  to  me. 

To  tell  you  the  truth  from  my  heart*  I  do  not  think  very  much 
of  "Jerry*"  and  his  success  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  All  the 
same*  your  "raving"  journalist  is  a  nice  man — he  is  a  lunatic 
in  the  right  direction*  and  shows  himself  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
taste  and  discrimination.  Tell  him  to  continue --that  the  tide 
will  rise  higher  in  the  next  story-- and  may  his  shadow  never  grow 
less . 

Did  you  happen  to  see  a  little  sketch  of  mine  in  the  Harper 
for  May — "An  Ex- Brigadier ."  I  think  there  is  better  work  in 
that  than  any  where  in  "Jerry"  —  I  don*t  know  what  you  will  think. 

Please  excuse  me  for  being  so  egotistical*  but*  whatever  I 
may  be  in  other  walks  of  life  and  time,  in  the  literary  world  I 
am  just  cutting  my  teeth,  and  the  sensation  of  being  able  to 
put  away  the  "spoon  wittles"  of  uncertain  hope  and  in  its  place 
to  wrestle  with  the  tough  beef  of  an  unexpected  success,  is  like 
a  water-melon--rather  "filling  for  the  price." 

If  you  were  other  than  my  own  countryman  I  would  apologize  for 
all  the  nonsense  I  have  written,  but  being  full  of  faith  that 
you  comprehend  the  vagaries  of  our  Southern  mind— I  let  this 
epistle  go.  40 


Although  presumably  because  of  their  rather  intimate 
friendship  Francis  Hopkinson  Smith  should  have  exerted  a  strong 
literary  influence  upon  Page*  apparently  he  exerted  almost  none 
at  all.  Nor  is  there  any  discernible  influence  of  Page  upon 
Smith.  He  confided  what  progress  he  had  made  with  the  book  on 
which  he  was  writing,  he  requested  Page  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  reading  scheduled  in  Washington*  he  passed  on  amiable 
gossip  about  writers  and  editors  who  were  known  to  them  both. 


40 

SCarahn  BCarnwellu  Elliott  to  Page,  Sewanee*  Tennessee* 
August  14*  1890. 
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and  in  return  Page  paid  "Hop  Skip"  the  compliment  of  borrowing 

ais  gun  at  Jekyl  Island  and  frequently  demanding  his  judgment  as 

an  artist  upon  the  pictures  Page  bought  for  his  Washington  home. 

Page  trusted  Smith’s  judgment  although  it  was  never  offered*  and 

41 

apparently  never  sought*  in  regard  to  his  writing. 

Despite  Page’s  ¥.ride  acquaintance  among  Southern  writers* 

there  is  one  unexpected  and  regrettable  instance  in  which  there 

w as  apparently  no  acquaintance  at  all,  although  circumstances 

f/ould  seem  to  make  acquaintance  inevitable.  The  writer  in 

question  was  Ellen  Glasgow.  Her  first  novel.  The  Descendant* 

ivas  published  anonymously  in  1897,  only  four  years  after  Page 

noved  away  from  Richmond.  She  was  a  relative  of  the  Andersons* 

who  had  been  Page's  friends  even  before  his  marriage  to  Anne 

Bruce  made  them  what  in  those  days  were  called  "connections." 

With  his  gift  for  hunting  out  obscure  persons  who  had  published 

a  book,  it  seems  incredible  that  Page  should  not  have  kno wn  this 

fellow  Richmonder  who  was  beginning  a  remarkable  career.  Perhaps 
42 

tie  did.  Possibly  Page  read  her  work  without  appreciation 


41 

In  a  diffuse,  affectionate  tribute  written  after  Smith’s 
death.  Page  praised  him  as  a  good  man  and  a  skilled  artist  and 
writer  ("Francis  Hopkinson  Smith,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  LVIII, 
September,  1915,  304-313). 

42 

When  The  Voice  of  the  People  appeared  in  1900,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  sent  Page  a  copy  with  his  compliments  (Walter  H.  Page  to 
Phomas  Nelson  Page,  New  York,  April  3,  1900).  He  must  have  known 
Df  her  work,  for  his  brother  Rosewell,  whose  confidant  he  was, 
wrote  "Ellen  Andersen  csicit  Gholson  Glasgow"  for  The  Library  of 
Southern  Literature ,  using  Procrustean  methods  to  take  her 
neasure  as  a  novelist.  Possibly  Page  read  her  work  with  as 
Little  appreciation  as  his  brother. 
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Decause  he  and  Miss  Glasgow  had  attitudes  toward  Virginia 

differing  as  basically  as  their  attitudes  toward  life.  "A  future 

worthy  of  Virginia’s  history,"  she  declared,  "is  to  be  gained, 

lot  by  copying  the  past,  but  by  lighting  again  and  again  our  fresh 

43 

:orches  by  the  flame  of  the  old."  As  a  matter  of  probability, 

Lt  was  from  Page,  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  other  romantic  idealists 
7ho  wrote  of  Virginia  that  Miss  Glasgow  lighted  her  own  new 
:orch,  because  in  a  sense  she  was  reactionary  to  all  the  honeyed 
tradition  they  represented.  The  centrality  of  that  revolt  in 
some  of  her  best-known  works  is  apparent  in  the  volume  of 
prefaces  for  her  novels.  "it  is  not  without  significance,  per- 
laps,"  she  wrote  of  Page, 


bhat  whenever  the  Southern  writer  escaped  from  beneath  the  paw 
if  the  stuffed  lion  into  the  consciousness  of  some  race  or  class 
different  from  his  own,  he  lost  his  cloying  sentiment  and  his 
pose  of  moral  superiority.  Some  literary  magic  worked  as  soon 
as  the  Southern  novelist  forgot  that  he  had  been  born,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  a  Southern  gentleman.  The  early  dialect  stories 
if  Thomas  Nelson  Page  are  firm  and  round  and  as  fragrant  as 
dried  rose-leaves....  44 


But  Miss  Glasgow  erred  in  her  reasoning,  at  least  about  Page, 
flfho  never  slipped  into  the  consciousness  of  any  class  other  than 


43 

In  an  address  to  the  Richmond  Woman’s  Club,  ca»  1920,  quoted 
Ln  "A  Great  Virginian  Passes,"  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
November  22,  1945,  p.  8. 

Miss  Glasgow  failed  to  reply  to  two  letters  in  which  I  re¬ 
quested  her  comments  on  Page,  the  first  in  March,  1942,  the  other 
in  August,  1945. 

44 

A  Certain  Measure,  New  York,  1943,  p.  140. 
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his  own.  The  seeming  lack  of  acquaintance  may  have  been  the 
deliberate  choice  of  two  writers  who  did  not  appreciate  each 
other. 

Another  unexpected  gap  in  Page’s  circle  of  literary 
friendships  is  James  Branch  Cabell,  who  began  publishing  in 
1904*  The  omission  is  the  more  noticeable  in  that  he  too  was  a 
"connection,"  a  kinsman  of  the  Bruces,  with  whom  Page  maintained 
a  close  friendship.  One  can  only  surmise  that  even  socially  Mr. 
Cabell’s  ironic  temperament  and  Page’s  romantic-idealism  were 
mutually  incompatible . 

Of  the  mass  of  manuscripts  sent  him  for  criticism  most 
were  hopeless,  but  whenever  he*  could  conscientiously  be  encourag¬ 
ing,  Page  said  a  kind  word.  One  writer  whom  he  had  helped  by 
suggesting  revisions  gratefully  sent  him  a  copy  of  The  American 

Magazine  for  November,  1909,  in  which  her  story,  "The  Son  of 

45 

Old  Straight,"  appeared.  A  more  typical  incident  developed 

when  Page  found  occasion  to  praise  a  manuscript  submitted  to  him 

by  Sara  Agnes  Rice  Pryor,  who  not  unnaturally  requested  per- 

46 

mission  for  her  publishers  to  use  his  letter  about  her.  Page, 

who  always  waxed  violently  indignant  at  such  a  request,  replied 

so  sharply  that  Mrs.  Pryor  was  taken  by  surprise,  although  she 

47 

defended  her  position  with  admirable  dignity. 


45 

Berenice  Pearn  Young  to  Page,  Waco,  Texas,  November  13,  1909. 

^Sarah  A.  Pryor  to  Page,  New  York,  February  6,  1910# 

47 

Letter  to  Page,  New  York,  February  10,  1910. 
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Except  to  ask  for  criticism  and— during  the  fight  to  enact 
adequate  copyright  laws— Page’s  appearance  on  some  reading 
program  to  popularize  their  lobby  or  raise  money  for  their  com¬ 
mittees,  authors  made  few  requests  of  Page.  One  of  the  rarest 
of  these  was  a  letter  from  Mary  Johnston*  who  asked  him  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Richmond  Times -Dispatch  on  the  franchise  of 
women.  The  indirect  influence  of  women— as  in  "My  Cousin 
Fanny* M  her  favorite  of  all  his  work--was  potent*  she  wrote* 

but  it  seemed  a  waste  that  the  moral  passion  attributed  to  them 

48 

should  not  be  allowed  to  work  directly  by  the  ballot.  She 

should  have  known  Page  better  than  to  ask  it*  and  she  must  have 

been  too  busy  crusading  for  women’s  rights  to  have  found  time 

to  read  John  Marvel*  or  she  would  have  known  that  Page  wanted 

woman  kept  on  her  pedestal*  safe  from  contamination*  even  that 

49 

of  the  polling  place . 

When  Page  himself  attained  a  certain  measure  of  self- 
confidence  from  his  published  wri tings*  supplemented  by  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  his  readings*  he  began  to  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  writers  who  were  not  Southerners.  About  1890 
he  acquired  membership  in  the  Aldine  Club  and  the  Authors’  Club 
of  New  York.  Prom  Amelie  Rives  Chanler's  sister-in-law  in  New 
York*  he  obtained  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 


48 

Letter  to  Page*  Richmond,  February  26,  1910. 

49 

See*  for  example*  Works*  XVI*  244-245. 
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50 

lowe,  who  was  Mrs.  Chanler’s  aunt,  and  in  the  spring  of  1892, 
vhile  visiting  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  Hartford,  he  made  oc¬ 
casion  to  see  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  was  roaming  about 
the  grounds  with  her  attendant,  "quite  imbecil  Csic3.  She  hardly 
looks  human,  even  her  voice  has  lost  the  human  quality,"  he 
added.  "A  little  old, wrinkled  yellow-faced  woman,  very  strong¬ 
looking,  and  hard-looking  she  is,  and  wanders  about  pulling  wild 

51 

flowers  like  a  child."  At  Christmas  time,  1890,  Page  sent 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  a  "little  volume  of  Virginia  stories" 

52 

with  a  warm  letter  of  tribute,  and  in  the  summer  of  1891  in 
Scandinavia  with  the  T.  P.  O’Connors  he  went  to  look  at  Henrik 
Ibsen  without  trying  to  speak  to  him. 

For  a  time  after  1890  Page  was  very  close  to  the  O’Connors: 
he  made  their  home  his  London  headquarters,  he  traveled  with 
them,  he  wrote  a  preface  for  O’Connor’s  Parnell  Movement  (1391)'; 
but  eventually  they  drifted  apart.  Page  becoming  too  confirmed 
a  conservative  to  sympathize  with  Irish  politics.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  professedly  some¬ 
thing  of  an  Anglophobe  was  a  legacy  of  his  friendship  with  O’Con¬ 
nor.  Although  he  disapproved  of  Mrs.  O'Connor’s  divorcing 


50 

Page  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  New  York,  January  10,  1892. 

51 

Page  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  Oakland,  May  1,  1892.  In  writing  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  Page  probably  recalled  that  at  Staun¬ 
ton  Hill  Mrs.  Bruce  had  always  kept  IJncle  Tom ’  s  Cabin  locked 
up. 

52 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  Page,  Boston,  December  27,  1890. 
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53 

”Tay  Pay,"  she  subsequently  visited  in  the  Page  home  at 
Washington  and  wrote  a  moving  dedication  to  Page  for  her  book 
My  Beloved  South. 

At  the  home  of  the  O’Connors •,  in  Upper  Cheyne  Row,  he 

met  many  of  the  great  and  the  near- great,  and  of  them  all  the 

friendship  which  wore  most  comfortably  and  casually  seems  to 

have  been  that  with  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  an  American  writer 

with  literary  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  one 

54 

time  or  another  Page  met  William  Michael  Rossetti,  Sir  James 
55  56 

M»  Barrie,  Sir  Edmund  Gosse;  and  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  pur¬ 
veyor  of  romances  under  the  beautiful  nom  de  plume  of  Anthony 
57 

Hope . 

Some  time  prior  to  1388  Page  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  who  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  with  a 
gift  of  "books  of  mine  so  long  promised,"  sent  Page  a  request 


53 

Barbour  Bruce  to  Page,  Boston  CNovember  or  December, 

19013. 

54  „ 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Wm.  Michael  Rossetti 
...  He  knows  you  and  spoke  of  you  in  a  very  friendly  spirit" 
(Maxwell  Nicy  Hayson  to  Page,  London,  February  28,  1910). 

55 

William  Robertson  Nicholl  to  Page,  London,  December  6, 
1898;  and  J.  M«  Barrie  to  Page,  London,  October  18,  1900. 

56 

Gosse  to  Page,  London,  October  13,  1890. 

57 

For  an  account  of  a  dinner  given  for  Hawkins  by  Page,  see 
Major  J.  B.  Pond,  Eccentricities  of  Genius,  New  York,  1900, 
p.  432.  See  also  Ros ewe'll  Page  ’  s  letter  to  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Richmond,  November  23,  1897;  and  Anthony  Hope,  Memories  and 
Notes,  Garden  City,  1928,  p.  209. 
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for  advice:  "I  want  you  to  read  the  prose?  at  least?  forbearing- 

ly....  Frankly  estimate  it?  if  you  will?  as  you  read  and  give 

me  a  line  of  advice."  He  added  "Our  dear  'Vicar  of  Wakefield* 

(Col.  Johnston)  just  sends  me  his  blessed  love?  and  I  know  he’ll 

58 

be  glad  when  I  tell  him  I  share  it  with  you."  Later  in  the 
season?  with  a  diction  curiously  like  that  afterwards  made  famous 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt?  Riley  wrote  enthusiastically  of  "your 
bully  good  ’Old  Virginia *. "  He  was?  he  declared?  enthusiastic 
about  anything  Page  wrote.  "Both  with  prose  and  verse?  head-up? 

and  tail-over- the -dash?  you  lope  foremost  into  my  affections — • 

59 

same  as  everybody’s  else." 

Kipling  came  briefly  into  Page’s  life.  How  and  when  they 
met  is  not  a  matter  of  record?  but  in  1892  Mrs.  Kipling  addressed 
him  with  a  cordiality  usually  reserved  for  friends.  "We  hear 
with  great  glee  you  are  in  town  and  disposed  to  come  and  see 
us?"  she  wrote?  on  stationery  bordered  with  black.  "Please  do 

it.  We  should  hate  to  be  out  so  won’t  you  come  in  the  evening? 

60 

Why  not  tomorrow  evening?"  There  were  other  occasions?  too. 

Kipling  and  a  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue  interior  decorator  spent 

61 

a  hot  afternoon  with  him  once?  and  Page  puffed  him  in  the 


58 

Riley  to  Page?  Indianapolis?  April  26?  1888. 

cq 

uiley  to  Page?  Indianapolis?  June  19?  1888. 

60 

Caroline  Kipling  to  Page  cBrattleboro?  Vermont  3?  February 
12,  1892. 

"I  hope  that  you  have  not  forgotten  a  hot  afternoon  which 
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Chicago  Time  s-He raid,  although  he  seems  not  to  have  read  Kip- 

63 

ling's  work  regularly  as  it  appeared. 

Washington*  for  all  that  Henry  Adams  regarded  it  as  an 
inauspicious  atmosphere  for  writers*  nevertheless  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  had  an  interesting  literary  contingent.  One  group* 
who  were  rather  scholars  and  scientists  than  men  of  letters,  re¬ 
volved  around  Henry  Adams*  but  Page  did  not  enjoy  their  society 

64 

and  deliberately  cut  himself  off  from  it .  At  the  time  he 
moved  to  Washington  in  1893  Mrs.  Prances  Hodgson  Burnett  main¬ 
tained  a  fashionable  literary  salon,  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  Page  ever  moved  in  her  orbit  or  had  any  desire  to  do  so. 
Instead,  the  Pages  established  their  own  salon.  Despite  the 
fact  that  international  copyright  laws  went  into  effect  in  1891, 
the  laws  did  not  function  altogether  smoothly*  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  writers  and  publishers  for  some  years  afterwards  found 
it  expedient  to  visit  Washington,  sometimes  at  the  request  of 
a  Congressional  committee,  sometimes  as  an  impressively  respect¬ 
able  pressure  group.  On  such  occasions  the  Scribners*  Robert 


Kipling  and  I  spent  with  you  some  years  ago1'  (E.  Hamilton  Bell 
to  Page,  New  York*  February  6,  1897). 

62Pebruary  27,  1899.  See  a  letter  from  John  Eaton,  Chicago* 
February  27,  1899. 

°See  a  letter  from  Susan  P.  Lee  to  Page,  Oakland,  November 
19,  1898. 

64 

See  a  letter  from  E .  M*  Gaullaudet  to  Page,  Washington,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1901,  urging  him  to  become  once  again  a  member  of  a 
literary  club  from  which  he  had  resigned.  Gallaudet  mentioned 
Adams,  John  Hay,  A.  Graham  Bell,  etc.,  as  members. 
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Bridges?  S.  Weir  Mitchell)  F.  Marion  Crawford)  P.  Hopkinson 
Smith)  H.  M«  Alden)  Charles  Dudley  Warner)  and  Hamilton  Wright 
tfabie  knew  the  hospitality  of  the  Page  home.  Whenever  literary 
men  congregated  in  Washington)  Page  entertained  at  memorable 
dinners . 

The  most  welcome  of  his  Washington  visitors  was  his  friend 

and  protege)  John  Fox)  Jr.  (1863-1919).  The  whole  story  of 

their  friendship  cannot  be  pieced  together  until  the  events  of 

65 

Fox's  life  are  more  fully  known.  His  letters  to  Page  indicate 
that  he  was  frequently  in  turmoil)  torn  between  depression  and 
slation)  though  causes  for  elation  ?/ere  few.  One  phase  of  his 
reputation  among  his  friends  grew  out  of  indiscretions  and  joy- 
dus  escapades  on  his  relatively  infrequent  trips  away  from 
dome.  It  was  a  natural  though  erroneous  assumption)  therefore) 
that  because  Fox  played  in  New  York  and  Chicago  he  also  played 
when  he  was  at  home  at  Big  Stone  Gap>  Virginia.  On  the  con¬ 
trary)  at  home  he  kept  to  a  regimen  that  Included  long  hours  of 
writing  interrupted  by  two-mile  walks.  Repeatedly  he  declined 
Invitations  to  visit  Page  at  Jekyl  Island)  Washington)  or  York 
Harbor  because  he  could  not  leave  home  before  finishing  the  work 
In  hand)  although  he  had  been  shut  away  from  cities  for  so  long) 


65 

His  business  letters  to  Charles  Scribner  are  in  the  archives 
j)f  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  His  personal  papers  apparently  are 
.n  the  hands  of  his  sister)  Miss  Minnie  Fox)  of  Big  Stone  Gap) 
rirginia)  who  advises  me  that  they  ”are  not  available”  (letter) 
)ctober  22)  1945)  . 
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66 

he  said  bitterly*  that  he  had  become  "a  bloomin’  barbarian." 
Graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1883,  for  two  years  reporter 
on  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Time s ,  he  found  himself  sometimes 
thinking  with  longing  of  what  lay  beyond  the  mountains,  but  he 
stuck  by  his  work.  He  had  to,  for  he  had  assumed  the  support 
and  the  education  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
before  1905  his  income,  despite  two  novels  on  the  best-seller 
list  of  1903,  was  never  quite  adequate.  Page  lent  him  money 
again  and  again,  and  time  and  again  when  Pox  was,  as  he  said, 

"in  the  dumps,"  he  turned  to  Page  with  the  certainty  of  comfort 
and  assurance  from  "that  big  kind  heart*"  Page  admired  his 
work,  he  helped  him  get  reading  engagements,  he  introduced  him 
to  influential  and  interesting  people,  he  persuaded  Mm  to 
leave  Harper  and  make  Scribner  Ms  publisher,  and,  not  least 
among  other  kindnesses,  the  Pages  made  Pox  feel  that  he  was 
welcome  in  their  home  whenever  he  came. 

A  typical  letter  from  Pox  related  his  plans  for  a  new 

novel: 

I’ve  finished  the  last  chapter  of  the  novel  and  while  the 
real  work  now  begins,  I  firmly  believe  I  can  have  the  thing 
done  ^underscored  four  times3  by  the  middle  of  June.  And, 
Tommie,  I’m  going  to  have  $5000  for  that  novel--if  not  more, 
and  then  I  can  ease  up  the  debts.  ... 

It’s  a  love-story,  Tommie --Chuck,  chuck  full  of  love .  And 
if  it  doesn't  please  you  &  Lady  Page  &  little  Florence,  yes. 


66 

Letter  to  Page,  Big  Stone  Gap,  March  6,  1894. 
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and  Minna?  I’ll  be  heart-broken. 

What  do  you  think  of  my  calling  it  simply 


67 

"Crittenden1'? 


In  return  for  such  confidences  Fox  took  the  privilege  of 
criticizing  Page’s  writing  with  a  frankness  no  one  else  em¬ 
ployed.  Most  of  that  criticism^  as  was  proper?  took  place  when 

bhe  two  friends  were  face  to  faces  and  echoes  of  it  appear  in 

68 

nost  of  the  letters?  although  not  infrequently  the  criticism 
is  direct.  For  example?  after  praising  "The  Old  Gentleman  of 
bhe  Black  Stock"  as  "away--away  up!"  Fox  wrote  some  home  truths 
with  tact. 


But  Thomas  Nelson  Page?  you  are  careless  in  your  diction 
sometimes  and  that  is  a  pity.  You  scatter  your  power--and  that 
boo  is  a  pity-~you  have  noticed  the  phenomenon  that  as  a  man 
grows  older  and  more  distinguished?  he  finds  it  harder  to  get 
bhe  truth  about  himself  &  his  work.  If  I  am  wrong?  you  will 
forgive  me.  If  right?  you  will  know  it  and  go  on  as  you  — 
please.  But  your  course  will  be  clear?  and  I  shall  have  earned 
bhe  right  to  receive  warning  from  you.  69 


For  a  number  of  years  Fox  was  one  of  the  Page’s 
exciting  friends.  Frail?  tense?  ascetic-looking?  the 
friends  habitually  thought  of  him  as  "young"  John  Fox 
off  to  join  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders  for  the 


most 

man  whose 
rushed 
war  with 


67 

Letter?  Big  Stone 

68 

See?  for  example? 
31,  1907. 

69 

John  Fox  to  Page? 
December  1?  1894. 


Gap?  April  11?  1899. 

a  letter  from  Fox  to  Page  dated  October 
"Wilson's  Studio?"  Frankfort?  Kentucky? 
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Spain#  resigned  his  commission  in  order  to  become  a  war  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Harper*  1 s?  wrote  two  best-sellers#  and  in  a  wave  of 

pro-Japanese  feeling  went  off  to  report  the  Russo-Japanese  War 

70 

for  Scribner  *  s .  He  had  charming  manners#  and  his  conversation 
was  a  delight.  By  turns  he  deferred  to  Page  and  advised  him 
bluntly.  No  holiday  house-party  at  the  Page’s  Washington  home 
was  complete  without  him.  It  seemed  a  friendship  to  endure# 
betide  what  would. 

Yet  one  thing  very  nearly  shattered  it.  In  Chicago  about 

1906  Pox  met  Mme .  Pritzi  Scheff#  formerly  of  grand  opera#  at 

that  time  of  the  comic  opera.  Born  in  Austria#  the  daughter 

of  a  Vienna  physician  and  a  prima  donna,  she  was  too  provocative 

and  handsome  to  merit  the  approval  of  the  staid#  and  some  of 

the  comments  made  by  the  press  were  more  beneficial  to  her  box- 

71 

office  returns  than  to  her  reputation.  When  in  the  spring  of 


70 

Roger  Burlingame’s  account  (Of  Making  Many  Books#  New  York# 
1946,  p.  216)  of  Pox’s  attitude  toward  Japan  ignores  Pox’s 
definite  statement: 

"No  more  enthusiastic  pro-Japanese  than  I  ever  touched  foot 
on  the  shores  of  the  little  island#  and  no  Japanese#  however 
much  he  might,  if  only  for  that  reason#  value  my  good  opinion# 
can  regret  more  than  I  any  change  that  took  place  within  me  when 

I  came  face  to  face  with  a  land  and  a  people  I  had  longed  since 
childhood  to  see"  ("Introduction#"  Following  the  Sun-Flag:  a 
Vain  Pursuit  Through  Manchuria#  New  York#  1905#  x)'. 

71 

"She  was  hailed  as  piquant#  delicious#  exquisite#  exuberant# 
extraordinary#  and  to  top  all#  ’the  little  devil  of  grand  opera.’ 
The  esoteric  meaning  of  the  last  appellation  has  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  defined"  ("Contemporary  Celebrities,"  Current  Literature# 
XXXVI#  January#  1904,  28-29).  See  also  Jules  Eckert  Goodman# 

"The  Stage  at  Holiday  Time#"  Metropolitan  Magazine #  XXI  (December 
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1908  the  Pages  could  no  longer  ignore  the  rumors  which  linked 
her  name  with  his?  they  wrote  to  him- -Mrs .  Page  on  April  28? 

ill  # 

Page  and  Minna  on  September  4?  and  Florence?  Jr.?  on  October 

20.  He  was  too  humiliated  to  reply  until  the  third  of  November? 

although  he  had  carried  the  letters  about  with  him  all  that 

time.  What  he  found  hardest?  he  wrote?  was  that  they  did  not 
72 

reproach  him.  He  had  passed  forty?  and  the  affair  could  not 
be  written  off  as  an  indiscretion  of  youth.  He  knew  the  un¬ 
compromising  standards  of  the  Page  household?  and  it  must  have 
seemed  to  him  that  his  own  actions  had  erected  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  him  and  these  friends  of  his  which  not  even  their  love 
could  remove.  He  must  have  remembered  the  inference  of  a 
scene  in  "A  Goth"  when  a  young  man  with  a  "beautiful  companion 
...bowed  to  my  friend?  and  I  thought  half-pau3ed  to  bow  to  his 
wife.  But  if  he  had  this  idea?  he  thought  better  of  it;  for 

Dorman  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye?  with  a  sudden  contraction 

73 

of  his  own  that  made  him  look  dangerous." 

Fox  wrote  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mme • 


— - - - - - - 

1904)?  377-378?  with  a  portrait  on  p.  371.  Susan  Glaspell  used 
Fritzi  Scheff ’s  name  to  hint  at  Cousin  Adah’s  gaiety  and  repu¬ 
tation  for  discreet  indiscretions  ( Judd  Rankin ’ s  Daughter? 

New  York,  1945,  p.  1). 

72 

Fox  to  Page?  Big  Stone  Gap?  November  3?  1908.  Note  that 
in  a  tribute  written  after  Fox’s  death  Page  carefully  avoided 

I  any  mention  of  his  marriage.  He  wrote  of  Fox  as  "unconventional?" 
a  genius?  a  warm  friend  ("John  Fox?"  Scribner ’ s  Magazine?  LXVI? 
December?  1919,  674-683). 

73 

Under  the  Crust?  XIV?  141. 
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Scheff*  that  Tom  was  the  first  outside  the  family  and  her 
friends  to  be  told.  ”1  showed  your  letter  of  September  4  to 
Madame  Scheff*”  he  confessed  in  the  first  painful  letter  after 
his  long  silence* 


and  she  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  it.  That  was  all  she  said  or 
would  say--and  I  could  not  send  merely  her  thanks  and  mine  to 
such  a  letter  on  such  an  occasion*  from  you*  for  I  want  nothing 
in  my  heart  concealed  that  is  not  all  love  and  friendship. 

Don’t  think  that  I  spare  myself  in  my  explanations  to  Madame 
Scheff  how  it  was  possible  that  such  old  friends  of  mine  could 
not  take  my  own  testimony  in  the  matter.  Indeed  she  has  come  to 
understand  and  she  now  genuinely  joins  me  in  my  deep  appreciation 
of  your  letter  and  of  the  sweet  strong  friendship  you  have  al¬ 
ways  shown  me . 


And  then  he  added  that  he  was  writing*  though  slowly, 
doubtless  hampered  by  emotional  turmoil.  "I  have  been  very* 
very  unhappy  but  I  pray  to  God  that  a  perfect  reunion  of  us  all 
may  come  some  day.”  But  that  perfect  reunion  never  came*  for 
although  the  friendship  was  not  deliberately  terminated,  the 
mutual  respect,  the  trust,  and  the  joy  had  gone  from  their 
relationship.  The  days  were  over  when  Fox  could  freely  confide 
his  literary  plans  and  hopes*  or  ask  Page’s  assistance*  or 
issue  praise  followed  by  admonition.  For  both  men  it  was  an 
irreparable  loss. 

Another  of  Page's  Washington  visitors  was  the  most 
spectacularly  pooular  correspondent  of  the  day,  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  the  walking  ideal  of  American  sportsman,  world- traveler* 
cosmopolitan.  Apparently  he  had  been  born  knowing  how  to  make 
money,  write  successful  plays  and  short  stories  and  novels*  get 
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himself  desirable  assignments,  be  the  observed  of  all  ob- 

74 

servers.  Page  had  known  Davis  since  before  the  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  War,  and  the  friendship  between  them  was  so  close  that 
Davis  expressed  keen  disappointment  that  the  Pages,  "among  the 

first  of  my  best  friends,"  did  not  go  to  Chicago  to  attend  his 

75 

wedding.  He  wanted  Page  to  serve  as  usher  with  John  Pox  and 
other  friends.  Their  letters  are  full  of  non-literary  matters 
like  dinners,  railroad  schedules,  the  best  boat  on  which  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  reports  on  activities  of  their  friends. 
Yet  it  seems  probable  that  Davis  and  the  transient  literary 
mood  he  represented  had  a  definite  influence  upon  Page’s 
writing,  especially  when  Page  tried  to  picture  sophisticated 
urban  society,  as  he  did  with  only  limited  success  in  Gordon 
Keith  and  John  Marvel  and  with  more  finesse  in  the  short  stories 
of  Under  the  Crust.  Whereas  most  of  the  qualities  exemplified 
by  Davis  and  his  heroes  came  naturally  to  Page,  he  had  as  much 
difficulty  giving  his  heroes  the  necessary  dash,  crisp  gallantry, 
and  detachment  as  he  had  in  drawing  a  convincing  villain.  One 
wonders  whether  the  sudden  efflorescence  which  produced  Under 
the  Crust  was  not  an  indirect  result  of  Page’s  friendship  with 


74 

For  some  indications  of  how  large  Davis  loomed  on  the 
literary  horizon  of  his  day  see  Howard  Mumford  Jones,  "They 
Knew  Not  Joseph,"  Atlantic,  CLXXVII  (April,  1946),  120-123; 
and  A.  H.  Quinn,  Ameri can  Fiction,  New  York,  1936,  pp.  525-532. 

75 

Davis  to  Page,  Marion,  Massachusetts,  May  28,  1899. 
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the  fabulous  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

The  home  of  one  of  Page’s  Washington  friends.  Miss  Molly 
Elliott  Seawell,  1605  0  Street,  was  for  many  years  a  meeting 
place  of  writers  and  artists.  At  Christmas  time,  1383,  remind¬ 
ing  Page  that  she  had  met  him  at  Mrs.  Hearst’s  reception  "for 
the  authors,"  she  sent  him  a  copy  of  her  novel  Hale -Wes ton,  not 
"in  order  to  get  a  honeyed  note  of  thanks  from  a  great  author 
to  an  unknown  one,"  she  wrote, 


but  because  when  she  knows  a  writer  as  well  as  I  know  the 
writer,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  it  is  natural  to  want  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  reciprocated.  I  had  another  book-- "The  Berkleys  and  Their 
Neighbors"  brought  out  last  week  and  intended  to  send  you  that- 
but  after  seeing  it  in  type,  I  wasn’t  pleased  with  it  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  wait  for  "Hale  Weston"  which  isn’t  quite  so  bad. 

Everybody  who  writes  about  Virginia  now  must  more  or  less 
follow  your  lead--and  if  anybody  accuses  me  of  imitating  you, 

I  shall  be  delighted  that  enough  resemblance  exists  to  make 
any  sort  of  imitation  probable .  76 


Page  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  house  on  0  Street,  and  when 
Miss  Seawell ’s  ward  and  niece  was  married  there  in  1902,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Page  were  among  the  fifty  invited  guests. 


76 

Letter  to  Page,  Washington,  December  20,  1888.  This 
letter  apparently  contradicts  Sarah  G.  Bowerman’s  statement  that 
Hale-Weston  was  Miss  Seawell ’s  first  novel  ("Molly  Elliott  Sea¬ 
well, TT~The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XVI,  543) . 

Hale-Weston,  which  resembles  Augusta  Evans  Wilson’s  novels 
in  having  a  Byronic  hero  and  a  number  of  Gothic  characteristics, 
indicates  that  in  spirit  Miss  Seawell  was  more  closely  akin  to 
Jane  Austen  than  to  the  romancers  she  imitated  with  success. 
Reading  her  accounts  of  Mrs.  Thorpe’s  tea-parties,  one  regrets 
that  she  did  not  confine  her  writing  to  the  incidents  of 
ball-room  and  fireside. 
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James  Lane  Allen?  whose  friendship  Page  had  won  by  a 

complimentary  reference  in  "Literature  in  the  South  Since  the 

War , "  published  in  Lippincott 1 s  Magazine  for  November,  1891, 

was  for  a  time  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  in  Page’s  home, 

but  a  thoughtless  remark  of  Page's  which  Allen’s  quick  pride 

interpreted  as  insufferable  Insult  terminated  their  promising 
77 

friendship.  The  two  men  had  much  in  common,  both  in  back¬ 
ground  and  in  literary  aspiration,  and  the  estrangement  was 
for  that  reason  especially  regrettable.  But  the  break-up  of 
their  friendship  would  have  been  inevitable  some  time  later 
when  at  a  dinner  of  the  Aldine  Club,  Allen,  self-appointed 
guardian  of  gentility,  informed  a  group  including  Page,  Dr. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  P.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  George  W.  Cable,  that 

78 

gentlemen  no  longer  engaged  in  literature.  Page  mentions 

79 

Allen's  work  with  admiration  in  "John  Pox." 

Among  the  Washington  visitors  who  sought  Page  out  were 
Hamlin  Garland  and  Gertrude  Atherton.  Mrs.  Atherton  had  been 
preceded  by  a  letter  from  William  Robertson  Nicholl,  of  London, 
advising  Page  that  she  was  moving  to  Washington.  In  Nicholl 's 
judgment  she  was  one  of  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists,  at 


77 

A  full  account  of  the  Incident  is  given  in  Grant  Knight, 
James  Lane  Allen  and  the  Genteel  Tradition,  Chapel  Hill,  1935, 
p.  94. 

73Ibid. ,  p.  149. 

7^Scribner ’ s  Magazine,  LXVI  (December,  1919),  675. 
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80 

the  beginning  of  a  distinguished  literary  career.  Mrs. 

Atherton  wrote  to  Page  shortly  after  her  arrival.  WI  hope  you 

do  not  mind  my  saying  that  you  have  no  warmer  admirer  than  I; 

and  I  have  your  'Old  South'  with  me.  Someone  gave  it  to  me  in 

England,  and  I  brought  it  here  to  reread  while  learning  all  I 

81 

could  of  the  New  South." 

Two  years  earlier  Garland,  who  was  in  Washington  "for  an 
indefinite  time,"  wrote  that  he  temporarily  had  "a  cell"  at  the 

82 

Raleigh  and  would  be  very  glad  to  meet  Page,  at  his  convenience, 

but  when  Page  called  ten  days  later,  he  was  "burrowing  in  the 

83 

war  Records"  for  his  life  of  Grant. 

In  acknowledging  the  call.  Garland  asked  to  be  introduced 

at  the  "Cosmos  Club- -but  don't  do  it  if  it  will  take  a  moment's 

time  which  can  be  better  occupied,"  he  added.  "I  know  such 

things  are  too  often  a  bore  and  I  have  a  horror  of  being  a 

bore."  As  he  expected  soon  to  have  other  letters  to  members, 

he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  and  Page  might  often  meet  there 

84 

of  an  afternoon.  As  an  agrarian.  Garland  would  have  been 


80 

December  6,  1898. 

81 

Garland  to  Page,  Washington,  January  3,  1899. 

82  _ 

January  22,  1897. 

83 

February  3,  1897 . 

184 

Ibid.  Page  was  exceedingly  chary  of  writing  such  letters. 
See  for  example  two  letters  regarding  an  introduction  for 
Irving  Bacheller  to  the  University  Club,  Robert  E.  Bonner  to 
Page,  New  York,  February  1,  and  February  7,  1910. 
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opposed  to  Page’s  theories  of  government  and  of  the  dignity  of 
nan.  Perhaps  that  is  why  there  is  no  personal  reference  to 


Page  in  Garland’s  autobiographical  volumes.  Perhaps  the  reason 
is  simply  that  until  Garland  "hit  the  trail"  for  the  Klondike 
more  than  a  year  later*  his  records  were  "irregular  and  un¬ 
dated. 

A  vehement  expression  of  opinion  about  contemporary 

writers  was  wrung  from  Page  by  a  letter  which  R.  TJ.  Johnson 

wrote  with  earnest  solemnity  and  the  best  intentions  at  the 

time  of  Page’s  election  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

86 

Letters  in  1908. 

Dear  Page: 


John  Hay  said  that  his  election  to  the  Academy  was  the 
highest  honor  he  had  ever  received.  Of  course  he  meant  literary 
honor;  and  so  I  feel  about  my  election  to  his  chair*  and  I 
think  as  time  goes  on  you  will  have  occasion  to  appreciate 
even  more  the  honor  that  is  done  to  you.  The  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  which  I  sent  you  the  day  your  letter  was 
received  answers  your  questions  substantially.  The  Institute* 


_ 

85 

Garland*  Roadside  Meetings*  New  York*  1930*  p. 


373. 


86 

The  founders  of  the  Academy  had  hoped  that  it  would  assume 
in  American  national  life  an  importance  comparable  to  that  of 
the  French  Academy.  It  was  not  new,  having  been  organized  late 
in  1904.  Page’s  irritation  undoubtedly  originated  at  least  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  only  not  been  one  of  the 
original  members  but,  when  the  membership  was  increased  from 
thirty  to  fifty*  he  had  been  one  of  the  last  to  be  elected. 
Moreover,  his  quick  pride  still  smarted  from  the  rebuff  he  had 
received  at  Johnson’s  hands  when  "Leander's  Light"  was  rejected 
by  Century  in  1906.  For  a  list  of  members  in  the  order  of 
their  election,  see  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Remembered  Yester¬ 
days*  Boston*  1923,  pp.  443-445. 
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subject  of  the  Academy.  The  reply  in  the  grand  Mitchell 

manner — "As  regards  membership  in  the  Academy  I  recollect 

Johnson  asking  me  and  my  laughing  at  the  affair  and  absolutely 

87 

declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it"  — confirmed  his 
decision,  and  he  wrote  Johnson  two  letters. 


Feb.J?.  21.  1908 
1759  R  Street  Corner 
New  Hampshire  Avenue 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson*  Esq 

Prelim^  Secretary*  &c . 

The  Academy*  &c . 

No.  33*  E •  17th  Street. 

New  York  City 
New  York 

Dear  Sir: 

Replying  further  to  your  letter  announcing  my  Election  as 
a  Member  of  The  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters*  I  beg  to  say  that 
for  certain  reasons  which  appear  satisfactory  to  me  I  deem  it 
proper  to  decline  the  honor  tendered  me. 

|  Yours  very  respectfully 

Thos.  Nelson  Page 


In  the  same  envelope  with  it  he  sent  another  letter* 

88 

which  he  had  painstakingly  revised  and  considered  with  care. 


87 

Weir  Mitchell  to  Page*  Philadelphia*  February  19*  1908. 
Page  accepted  condescension  from  Mitchell  and  had  stipulated 
that  he  be  the  first  lecturer  on  the  Page-Barbour  Foundation* 
in  the  spring  of  1908. 

O  O 

A  rejected  version  of  the  letter,  stronger  than  the  one 
quoted  here,  is  preserved  in  the  Page  MSS. 
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1908 

February  21 
Washington 

My  dear  Johnson: 

I  enclose  you  my  formal  reply  to  the  letter  announcing  my 
election  to  the  Academy;  but  now,  having  performed  that  solemn 
act,  I  must  relax  for  a  brief  period,  and  in  what  I  say  please 
believe  me  sincerely  appreciative  of  the  good  will  and 
partiality  of  my  personal  friends  who  have  been  kind  enough 

Ito  wish  to  have  me  as  a  member  of  the  Academy.  My  chief  struggle 
in  reaching  my  decision  not  to  accept  membership  was  due  to  my 
fear  lest  I  could  be  solemn  enough  to  meet  with  your  views;  a 
fear  which  still  haunts  me.  As  you  say,  jouv  confidential  cir¬ 
cular  answered  most  of  my  questions  substantially,  though  why 
it  was  confidential,  I  have  been  at  some  loss  to  determine ;  and, 
as  you  suggest,  I  have  made  an  attempt  at  classifying  member¬ 
ship,  with  the  following  result:  I  find  that  of  the  first 
thirty  members,  seventeen  have  their  residence  in  New  York, 
unless  Winslow  Homer  be  credited  to  Maine,  four  in  Boston,  three 
in  England,  two  in  Washington,  two  in  He?/  Haven,  one  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Georgia,  while  the  rest  of 
the  country  appeared  to  be  singularly  sterile  in  the  matter  of 
producing  Academicians  of  the  first  order.  In  those  of  the 
second  order  I  find  but  nine  from  New  York,  four  from  Boston, 
two  from  Washington,  two  from  Italy,  two  from  Baltimore,  two 
from  Princeton,  two  from  New  Haven,  one  from  Philadelphia,  and 
one  from  Michigan,  while  again  the  rest  of  the  country  is  sterile. 
This  geographical  method  of  classification  is,  I  admit,  to  quote 
a  distinguished  Academician,  ’’simply  academic,"  but  when  I 
classify  by  any  other  standards  the  result  is  somewhat  mystify¬ 
ing.  For  example:  why  was  I,  for  I  will  not  be  personal  enough 
to  mention  others,  elected  instead  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell?  Tom 
Aldrich  reckoned  him  as  a  poet  much  my  superior,  and  many  reckon 
him  my  superior  as  a  novelist;  while  I,  to  be  truthful,  not 
placing  him  so  high  above  myself  in  either  respect,  consider 
him,  taking  his  Y/ork  all  together,  as  possibly  superior  to  any 
and  every  man  in  your  list.  Following  out  possible  lines  of 
classification,  the  question  readily  arises,  why  was  not  Mr. 
Cleaveland  Csicn  included,  as  possibly  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
tributors  to  civic  righteousness  that  this  generation  had 
produced;  and  where  is  President  Eliot?  Mr.  H«  M.  Alden  has 
done  as  much  to  promote  literature  as  even  yourself  or  Gilder 
and  has  written  books  so  profound  that  I  question  if  the  whole 
Academy  could  understand  them.  Of  course,  I  think  Woodbury 
csic3  ought  to  be  in  the  Academy,  if  literary  excellence  is  to 
be  a  gauge,  but  so  ought  John  Fox,  and  in  the  matter  of  poetry 
there  are  Joaquin  Miller,  Madison  Cawein,  Robert  Burns  Wilson, 
Bliss  Carman,  Amelie  Rives,  all  of  them  poets,  and  among  them. 
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possibly*  the  first  poet  in  this  country  today,  while  the 
first  politico-philosophical  writer  in  America  today,  both  in 
influence  and  fame,  is  undoubtedly  Peter  Dunne. 

I  knov/  that  I  ought  to  feel  humble,  as  you  say  you  feel, 
but  as  the  lamented  Bunner  once  said,  "While  I  cannot  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  myself  a  minor  poet,  I  am  not  so  damned  humble. n  My 
chief  cause  for  humility,  apart  from  finding  myself  so  far 
behind  you  and  others  of  my  betters,  being  that  I  find  myself 
just  crawling  in  at  the  door,  outside  of  which  are  men  whom  I 
know  to  be  my  betters  and  suspect  of  being  the  betters  of  those 
who  are  already  in. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  Academy,  as  set  forth  in  your 
circular,  is  the  giving  of  advice  to  the  government.  This 
seems  to  me  entirely  unnecessary,  as  you  have  one  Academician 
already  c Johnson  himself^  who  not  only  gives  advice  to  the 
government,  but  to  everybody  else  within  its  jurisdiction. 

When,  indeed  it  comes  to  the  giving  of  advice  in  matters  of 
literary  taste,  I  might  possibly,  as  a  sort  of  an  academic 
seventh  child  of  a  seventh  child,  suggest  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  left  to  be  desired  in  the  circular  itself.  Another 
reason  for  my  declining  membership  is  that  I  should  feel  it  my 
duty  to  move  promptly  to  have  you  deposed  from  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  unless  you  should  promise  to  spell  programme  either  as  it 
is  properly  spelled,  or  "progrum",  which  is  the  pronunciation 
generally  given  to  "program."  This  would  be  too  painful  to  me 
to  undertake.  And  now,  to  be  as  serious  as  even  you  could  wish, 
I  recognise  the  fact  that  to  your  earnest  and  devoted  labors 
has  been  due  the  success  of  the  Academy  so  far,  and  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  due  whatever  measure  of  success  it  may  attain 
hereafter • 

Faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  Kelson  Page 


The  second  letter,  for  all  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot,  indicates  clearly  enough  that  the  basis 
of  Page’s  literary  judgment  remained  personal,  with  the  bias  of 

i 

sectionalism  which  had  marked  his  earlier  interest  in  writers. 
Mitchell,  Fox,  Wilson,  and  Amelie  Rives  were  writers  who  were 
associated  with  some  particular  section  of  the  country. 

The  letters  proved  to  be  only  an  incident.  They  were 


returned  to  him *  and  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  membership  in 

the  Academy.  By  the  irony  of  fate*  Johnson  succeeded  him  as 

ambassador  to  Italy  and  lived  to  write  a  memorial  for  the 

Academy*  in  which  he  described  Page  as  nthe  adequate  exponent 

89 

of  Virginia  turned  democrat* "  an  unfortunate  phrase  which 
doubtless  would  have  kindled  the  fires  of  wrath  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Virginian  had  he  been  alive  to  see  it. 

When  as  a  young  man  Page  had  first  turned  author,  his 
interest  in  contemporary  writers  had  been  in  part  prompted  by 
the  same  motive  which  he  once  confessed  had  caused  him  to  begin 
writing- -vanity :  he  was  something  of  a  lion-hunter,  and  he 
wanted  a  collection  of  litbrary  autographs.  Later*  his  partisan 
interest  in  Southern  literature  led  him  to  increase  his  contacts 
with  Southern  writers*  until  he  became  an  acknowledged  arbiter 
among  them.  As  he  began  to  have  some  national  literary  repu¬ 
tation*  the  circle  of  Ms  literary  friendships  was  extended. 


89 

"Thomas  Nelson  Page,"  Commemorative  Tributes*  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters*  Publication  No.  50* ”1924*  p.  6. 

Johnson  seems  to  have  been  a  kindly  man,  wholly  devoid  of 
either  humor  or  tact.  "In  all  the  editorial  force  he  was 
easily  the  most  conservative  follower  of  good  form--good  form 
in  literature*  good  form  in  one's  social  relations,"  wrote  L. 
Frank  Tooker,  who  thought  the  best  of  everyone,  "indeed*  in 
a  private  catechism  of  his  own  the  first  rule  appeared  to  be 
not  so  much  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever  as  to  observe 
all  the  amenities  of  life"  (The  Joys  and  Tribulations  of  an 
Editor*  New  York*  1924*  p.  61) *  For  an  example  of  Johnson's 
blundering  tactlessness,  see  his  own  account  of  an  incident  on 
shipboard  as  he  went  to  take  up  his  new  diplomatic  post  (Robert 
Underwood  Johnson*  Remembered  Yesterdays,  Boston,  1923, 
p .  515 )  . 
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90 

)espite  a  protest  to  the  contrary,  he  apparently  had  no 
ippreciation  of  psychological  studies;  he  hated  the  vulgar,  the 
jvili  the  merely  reportorial.  Beyond  considering  those  quali- 
;ies,  he  usually  founded  his  judgment  upon  geography  or  his 
)ersonal  relation  to  the  writer.  He  kept  a  few  animosities, 
lade  a  few  deep  friendships.  He  was  willing  to  help  aspiring 
mthors  as  he  himself  had  been  helped.  He  knew  everyone- -at 
Least,  everyone  whom  he  regarded  as  worth  knowing.  Yet  he  was 
lever  one  of  a  cohesive  group  of  writers,  he  exerted  little 
Influence  upon  other  v/riters  and  received  little  from  them,  and 
consequently  the  history  of  his  relation  with  other  writers, 
while  not  without  incidental  interest,  adds  only  in  a  negative 
sense  to  an  understanding  of  the  man  and  his  v/ork. 


The  State,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Hay  £5,  1921,  p.  2 
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APPENDIX  B 


SOME  ROYALTY  REPORTS 


The  royalty  reports  included  in  the  Fage  Collection  are  too 
scattered  to  justify  drawing  definite  conclusions  from  them,  and 
other  royalty  reports  are  not  available,  but  the  few  extant  are 
of  some  interest.  They  indicate,  for  example,  the  continued 
popularity  of  Page's  early  work  and  the  apathy  outside  the  United 
States  to  Page's  writings.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bogue,  "Lillian  Bell," 
attempted  to  explain  that  lack  of  interest  in  Abroad  with  the 
Jimmies  (1902)  on  the  grounds  that  even  the  most  delicious 
American  humor  was  unappreciated  across  the  Atlantic.  Page's 
English  publisher,  William  Heinemann,  wrote  under  a  London  date¬ 
line  of  November  21,  1900,  a  stiff  letter  of  explanation  in  reply 
to  Page's  "uncalled-for"  inquiry  regarding  the  reason  his  books 
were  not  selling:  "I  took  these  books  over  simply  to  carry  out 
Mr.  Scribner's  wish  that  your  work  should  be  collected  as  far  as 
possible  in  my  hands,  but  I  wish  to  disillusion  you  at  once  if 
you  imagine  there  is  likely  to  be  for  them  in  England  more  than 
a  very  small  sale. " 
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REPORTS  ON  ROYALTIES  OWED  THOMAS 
NELSON  PAGE  BY  SCRIBNER'  S 

February  1,  1900 


Title 


Ole  Virginia  Cameo  Ed. 

Ole  Virginia  12mo 
Two  Little  Confederates 
On  Newfound  River 
Among  the  Camps 
El  sleet 

The  Old  South 
Marse  Chan 
Meh  Lady 
Polly 

Burial  of  the  Guns 
Uno '  Edinburg 
Ole  Virginia  Illustd 
Bef o '  de  War 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  St 
Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 
Pastime  Stories 

Red  Rock 

250  copies  Canadian  Ed. 
1,750  "  "  " 


Subject  to 
royalty 

Rate 

Amount 

732 

•  ief 

$137.25 

1,092 

.is! 

204.75 

958 

.  22g 

215.55 

229 

.15 

34.35 

294 

.224- 

66.15 

163 

.15 

24.45 

156 

.18* 

29.25 

280 

.15 

42.00 

210 

.15 

31.50 

52 

.15 

7.80 

164 

.18| 

30.75 

60 

.10 

6.00 

422 

.37* 

•  07f 

158.25 

118 

8.85 

k  456 

.114 

.22* 

51.30 

334 

75.15 

238 

.18| 

44.62 

$1,167.97 

20,094 

.22k 

4,521.15 

loth 

.18f 

46.88 

PP 

.lli 

196.87 

Total 

$5,932.87 

February  1,  1904 


Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock 

Pastime  Stories 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 

Bef o'  de  War 

Burial  of  the  Guns 

Unc'  Edinburg 

Ole  Virginia  Illustd  Ed. 

Polly 
Meh  Lady 
The  Old  South 
Elsket 


1,161 

nni 

.  3 

261. 22 

37 

.18| 

6.93 

146 

.22k 

32.85 

37 

.07 1 

2.77 

89 

.18| 

16.68 

25 

.15 

3.75 

266 

.57k 

99.75 

45 

.15 

6.7  5 

190 

.15 

28.50 

91 

.18| 

17.06 

58 

.15 

8.70 

L  ■ 


U  - 
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February  1,  1904  (cont.) 


Title 

Subject  to 
royalty 

Rate 

Amount 

Santa  Glaus's  Partner 

939 

.30 

$281.70 

Among  the  Camps 

422 

,2Sk 

94.95 

Two  Little  Confederates 

1,581 

.22% 

355.72 

On  Newfound  River 

74 

.15 

11.10 

Ole  Virginia  12mo 

915 

.18f 

171.56 

Ole  Virginia  Cameo  Ed. 

268 

.  18§ 

•  22§ 

50.25 

Red  Rock 

2,824 

635.40 

Captured  Santa  Claus 

3,628 

.ill 

408.15 

12  sold  in  foreign  countries 

.05^ 

.67 

Pastime  Stories,  cheap  ed. 

986 

.05 

49.30 

$218.70 

Gordon  Keith  from  Heinemann 

English  Publisher 

Total 

$2,778.36 

August  1,  1904 


Among  tne  Gamps 
Bef o '  de  War 
Burial  of  tne  Guns 
Captured  Santa  Glaus 
Elsket 

Gordon  Keith 

Ole  Virginia  Cameo  Ed. 

Ole  Virginia  12mo 
Ole  Virginia  Illustd. 

Marse  Chan 
Meh  Lady 

On  Newfound  River 
Old  G-entleman  of  tne  Black  Stock 
5  sold  in  Australia 
The  Old  South 
Pastime  Stories 
Pastime  Stories,  cheaper  ed. 
Polly 
Red  Rock 

Santa  Glaus's  Partner 
Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 
Two  Little  Confederates 
Unc 1  Edinburg 

Royalty  from  Heinemann,  Red  Rock 


251 

.22b 

•  07| 

56.47 

7 

.52 

29 

.181 

•  iii 

5.25 

387 

43.54 

16 

.15 

2.40 

5,854 

.30 

1,756.20 

94 

.18§ 

17.62 

421 

.18| 

78.93 

61 

.37| 

22.87 

71 

.15 

10.65 

50 

.15 

7.50 

35 

.15 

5.25 

283 

.22% 

63.67 

.11 1 

.67 

64 

.18§ 

12.00 

22 

.  18§ 

4.12 

298 

.05 

14.90 

16 

.15 

2.40 

543 

.  22% 

122.17 

125 

.30 

37.50 

42 

.22! 

9.45 

1,274 

.22! 

286.65 

8 

.15 

1.20 

5.32 

.th 

41.89 

Total 

$2,609.14 

I 
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February  1,  1907 


Title 

Subject  to 
royalty 

Rate 

Amount 

On  Newfound  River,  Illustd  ed. 

10,462 

.22* 

$2,353.95 

450  sold  in  Canada 

.n# 

50.62 

Among  tne  Camps 

471 

.22# 

105.97 

Befo'  de  War 

16 

.07# 

1.20 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

3  6 

.30 

10.80 

Burial  of  the  Guns 

34 

.188 

6.37 

Captured  Santa  Claus 

898 

.11# 

101.02 

El she t 

38 

.15 

5.70 

Gordon  Keith 

393 

.30 

117.90 

Gordon  Keith  cheap  ed. 

439 

.05 

21.95 

Ole  Virginia  12mo 

541 

18f 

101.43 

Ole  Virginia  Illustd  ed. 

200 

.37* 

75.00 

Ole  Virginia  Cameo  ed. 

98 

•  18| 

18.37 

Marse  Chan 

107 

.15 

16.05 

Meh  Lady 

62 

.15 

9.33 

The  Negro 

82 

.25 

20.50 

On  Newfound  River  12mo 

31 

.15 

4.65 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock  466 

.22# 

104.85 

Pastime  Stories 

41 

.188 

7.68 

Polly 

29 

.15 

4.35 

Red  Rock 

883 

.22* 

198.67 

Santa  Claus's  Partner 

552 

.30 

165.00 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 

59 

.22# 

13.27 

Two  Little  Confederates 

1,569 

.22# 

353.02 

Unc'  Edinburg 

22 

.15 

3.30 

The  Old  South 

88 

.18| 

16.50 

from  University  Publishing 

Co. 

18.75 

Total 

$3,906.77 

Page  Story  Book 

980 

.05 

75.00 

August  1, 

1907  Plantation 

Edition 

In  Ole  Virginia 

689 

.15 

103.35 

The  Burial  of  the  Guns 

612 

.15 

91.80 

On  Newfound  River 

477 

.15 

71.55 

Red  Rock  Vol.  1 

409 

.15 

*  61.35 

Vol.  2 

319 

.15 

47.85 

Gordon  Keith  Vol.  1 

281 

.15 

42.15 

Vol.  2 

The  Old  Gentleman,  &  Santa 

245 

.15 

36.75 

Claus's  Partner,  etc. 

200 

.15 

30.00 

The  Old  South  (Essays) 

196 

.15 

29.40 

I 


. 


I 
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August  1,  1907  DeLuxe  Edition 


Title 

Subject  to 

Rate 

Amount 

royalty 

In  Ole  Virginia 

43 

.80 

$  34.40 

The  Burial  of  the  Guns 

37 

.80 

29.60 

On  Newfound  River 

34 

.80 

27.20 

Red  Rock,  Vol.  1 

23 

.80 

18.40 

Vol.  2 

19 

.80 

15.20 

G-ordon  Keith,  Vol.  1 

16 

.80 

12.80 

Vol.  2 

16 

.80 

12.80 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock, 

Santa  Glaus's  Partner 

15 

.80 

12.00 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

15 

.80 

12.00 

Pastime  Stories,  Poems 

15 

.80 

12.00 

Two  Little  Confederates,  Among 

the  Camps,  Two  Prisoners 

14 

.80 

11.20 

The  Old  South  (Essays) 

14 

.80 

11.20 

Total 

$819.90 

August  1,  1907  Other  Editions 


Page  Story  Book 

1,697 

.05 

84.85 

On  Newfound  River,  Illustd.  ed. 

1,092 

.22§- 

245.70 

Among  the  Camps 

209 

.  22i 

47.02 

Bef o '  de  War 

5 

.07i 

.37 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

26 

.30 

7.80 

Captured  Santa  Claus 

180 

.ni 

20.25 

Burial  of  the  Guns 

29 

.  18f 

5.44 

Coast  of  Bohemia 

494 

.15 

74.10 

Elsket 

24 

.15 

3.60 

Gordon  Keith 

179 

.30 

53.70 

73  Canadian  ed. ,  retail  $1.50 

.15 

10.95 

Ole  Virginia  12mo 

318 

.18f 

59.62 

Ole  Virginia  Illustd.  ed. 

42 

•  374 

15.75 

Ole  Virginia,  Cameo  ed. 

44 

.18| 

8.25 

Marse  Chan 

46 

.15 

6.90 

Ivleh  Lady 

18 

.15 

2.70 

The  Negro 

46 

.  25 

11.50 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock 

145 

.22| 

32.62 

Pastime  Stories 

22 

.18| 

4.12 

Polly 

10 

.15 

1.50 

Red  Rock 

632 

•  223- 

142.20 

Santa  Claus's  Partner 

345 

.30 

103.50 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 

14 

.  22sf 

3.15 

239 


August  1,  1907 

Other  Editions 

( cont . ) 

Title 

Subject  to 
royalty 

Rate 

Amount 

Two 

Unc* 

Old 

Little  Confederates 
Edinburg 

South 

Heineraann 

1, 182 

8 

32 

.22# 

.15 
•  18| 

$265.95 

1.20 

6.00 

$1,218.74 

1.23 

Total 

$1,219.97 

February  1,  1909 

Page  Story  Booh 

174 

.05 

66.55 

Among  the  Camps 

329 

•  22| 

74.02 

Bef'o  1  de  War 

7 

.07 # 

.52 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

22 

.30 

6.60 

Bred  in  the  Bone,  Popular  ed. 

1,139 

.05 

56.95 

Burial  of  the  Guns 

36 

.18f 

6.75 

Captured  Santa  Claus 

309 

.11# 

34.76 

The  Coast  of  Bohemia 

7 

.15 

1.05 

Elshet 

30 

.15 

4.50 

Gordon  Keith 

334 

.30 

100.20 

Gordon  Keith,  Canadian  ed.  cloth 

6 

.15 

.90 

Gordon  Keith,  Canadian  ed.  paper 

7 

.07# 

.56 

In  Ole  Virginia,  Illustd.  ed. 

73 

.37# 

27.37 

In  Ole  Virginia,  12mo 

416 

.18| 

78.00 

In  Ole  Virginia,  Cameo  cloth 

100 

.18| 

33.45 

In  Ole  Virginia,  Cameo  leather 

223 

.15 

33.45 

Marse  Chan 

71 

.15 

10.65 

Meh  Lady 

45 

.15 

6.75 

The  Negro 

17 

.25 

4.25 

The  Old  Dominion 

513 

.30 

153.90 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock 

228 

.22# 

51.30 

The  Old  South 

45 

.  18§ 

8.44 

On  Newfound  River 

131 

.22# 

28.45 

Pastime  Stories 

36 

.  18f 

6.75 

Polly 

9 

.15 

1.35 

Red  Rock 

703 

.22# 

158.17 

Santa  Claus's  Partner 

491 

.30 

147.30 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 

55 

.22# 

12.5? 

Two  Little  Confederates 

1,164 

.22# 

261.90 

Unc '  Edinburg 

1 

.15 

.15 

Under  the  Crust 

103 

.15 

15.45 

Memorandum 

Total 

$1,311.54 

Tommy  Trot 

11,210 

Robert  E.  Lee,  regular 

5,217 

Robert  E.  Lee,  English 

250 

240 


August  1,  1918 


Title 

Subject  to 
royalty 

Rate 

Amount 

Shepherd  Who  Watched  by  Night 

263 

.05 

$  13.15 

Among  the  Gamps 

443 

.20i 

. 07 1 

87.70 

Befo'  de  War 

3 

.23 

Bred  in  tne  Bone 

11 

.27 

2.97 

Burial  of  tne  Guns 

11 

.204 

.ll| 

2.22 

Captured  Santa  Claus 

196 

22.05 

Elsket 

11 

.18£ 

2.06 

In  Ole  Virginia 

510 

.20£ 

.37j 

103.27 

In  Ole  Virginia,  Illustd. 

18 

6.75 

Robert  E.  Lee 

81 

.50 

40.50 

Land  of  the  Spirit 

10 

.27 

2.70 

Marse  Chan 

67 

.15 

10.05 

Jonn  Marvel 

57 

.30 

17.10 

Men  Lady 

35 

.15 

5.25 

The  Negro 

5 

.25 

1.25 

The  Old  Dominion 

14 

.30 

4.20 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock  58 

.2.8| 

.18| 

10.38 

The  Old  South  @  $1.25 

21 

3.98 

The  Old  South  @  $1.35 

4 

,20| 

.81 

Gordon  Keith 

43 

.30 

12.90 

On  Newfound  River 

39 

.  20 1 
.  20j 

7.90 

Pastime  Stories 

17 

3.44 

Polly 

2 

.15 

.30 

Red  Rock 

165 

.224 

37.12 

Santa  Claus's  Partner 

162 

.30 

48.60 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 

31 

.224 

6.98 

Stranger' s  Pew 

34 

.074 

2.55 

Tommy  Trot 

65 

.17# 

11.37 

Tommy  Trot ,  cheap 

805 

.06 

289 . 58 

Unc '  Edinburg 

5 

.15 

.75 

Under  the  Crust 

10 

.27 

2.70 

Page  Story  Book 

243 

.05 

12.15 

Royalties  on  the  Plantation  ed. 
@  .15  or  .16-3/5  per  volume 
c itemized  in  the  Page  M8S3 

Total 

trade  ed.  $823.71 

79.13 

• 

Total 

$902.84 

"On  account  of  the  greatly 

increased 

cost  of 

manufacture , 

the  price  of  the  set  of  18  Vols 

.  was  changed  Feb. 

1st,  1918  from 

$27.00  to  $30.00  and  the  royalty  on  the  Individual  volumes  has 
been  correspondingly  increased  on  all  subscriptions  since  that 

date. » 
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February  1,  1919 


Title 

Subject  to 

Rate 

Amount 

royalty 

Bred  in  the  Bone 

13 

.27 

$  3.51 

Burial  of  the  G-uns 

19 

.20$ 

3.85 

Elsket 

5 

.181 
. S0$ 

.94 

In  Ole  Virginia 

333 

67.43 

In  Ole  Virginia  Illustd.  ed. 

19 

.  37# 

7.13 

Land  of  tne  Spirit 

27 

.27 

7.29 

John  Marvel 

28 

.30 

8.40 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock  90 

.18§ 

16.87 

The  Old  South 

30 

.18| 

6.08 

Gordon  Keith 

76 

.30 

22.80 

On  Newfound  River 

33 

•  20i 

6.68 

Pastime  Stories 

28 

.20$ 

.  22# 

5.67 

Red  Rock 

263 

59.17 

Red  Rock,  Cheap  ed. 

2,500 

.05 

125.00 

Under  the  Crust 

8 

.27 

2.16 

Bef o 1  de  War 

4 

,07-J- 

.30 

Marse  Chan 

72 

.15 

10.80 

Meh  Lady 

31 

.15 

4.65 

Polly 

9 

.15 

1.35 

Unc ’  Edinburg 

9 

.15 

1.35 

The  Shepherd  Who  Watched 

96 

.05 

4.80 

The  Stranger’s  Pew 

35 

.07# 

2.62 

Robert  E.  Lee 

34 

.50 

17.00 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Virginia  ed. 

119 

.10 

11.90 

The  Old  Dominion 

7 

.30 

2.10 

The  Negro 

rr 

o 

.25 

.75 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 

11 

.22# 

.20$ 

2.48 

Among  the  Camps 

277 

56.09 

Two  Little  Confederates 

919 

.20$ 

186.09 

A  Captured  Santa  Claus 

172 

.111 

19.35 

Santa  Claus’s  Partner 

98 

.30 

29 . 40 

Tommy  Trot 

69 

.17# 

12.08 

Tommy  Trot,  Cheap  ed. 

538 

.06 

32.28 

Page  Story  Book 

396 

.05 

19.80 

Total 

trade  ed. 

1758.17 

Royalties  on  Plantation  ed. 

@  .15  or  .16$  per  volume 
□itemized  in  the  Page  MS 3 3 

86.51 

Royalties  on  Plantation  ed.  De 

Luxe 

78.40 

Total 

$923.08 
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August  1,  1919 


Title 

Subject  to 
royalty 

Rate 

Amount 

The  Shepherd  Who  Watched 

293 

.05 

$ 

14.65 

Among  the  Camps,  Retail  $1,50 

366 

.22i 

82.35 

Retail  $1.35 

36 

.20^ 

7.29 

Bef o '  de  War 

13 

.07^ 

.97 

Bred  in  tne  Bone,  Retail  $1.50 

13 

.30 

3.15 

Burial  of  tne  G-uns,  Retail  $1. 

50  14 

.  22b 

3.15 

Captured  Santa  Claus 

112 

.lit 

12.60 

Elsket,  Retail  $1.35 

1 

.201 

.22* 

.90 

In  Ole  Virginia,  Retail  $1.50 

372 

83.70 

Retail  $1.35 

77 

.20| 

15.59 

In  Ole  Virginia,  Illustd. 

11 

.45 

4.95 

Robert  E.  Lee 

75 

.50 

37.50 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Virginia  ed. 

4 

.10 

.40 

Land  of  tne  Spirit,  Retail  $1. 
Marse  Chan 

50  3 

0 

.30 

.90 

John  Marvel,  Retail  $1.65 

45 

.33 

14.85 

Meh  Lady 

48  . 

.15 

7.20 

The  Negro,  Retail  $1.50 

7 

.30 

2.10 

The  Old  Dominion  4 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock 

.30 

1.20 

Retail  $1 

.50  51 

.  22i|- 

11.47 

The  Old  South,  Retail  $1.50 

41 

.22! 

9.22 

Special  ed. 

5,500 

.05 

275.00 

Gordon  Keitn,  Retail  $1.50 

86 

.33 

28.38 

On  Newfound  River,  Retail  $1.50  8 

.22! 

1.80 

Pastime  Stories,  Retail  $1.50 

19 

.  22la 

4.  28 

Polly 

9 

.15 

1.35 

Red  Rock,  Retail  $1.65 

251 

.24| 

57.17 

Santa  Glaus's  Partner 

159 

.30 

47.70 

Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia 

10 

.  22|- 

2.25 

The  Stranger' s  Pew 

85 

.07 1 

6.37 

Tommy  Trot 

115 

.17f 

20.13 

Tommy  Trot,  Cheap  ed. 

Two  Little  Confederates, 

602 

.06 

36.12 

Retail  $1.50 

1,037 

.  22§- 

233.33 

Retail  $1.35 

201 

.20i 

40.70 

Unc'  Edinburg 

3 

.15 

.45 

Under  the  Crust,  Retail  $1.50 

7 

.30 

2.10 

Page  Story  Book 

401 

.05 

20.05 

Royalties  on  Plantation  ed. 

@  .15  or  .16-3/5  per  volume 
□itemized  in  the  Page  MSS a 

Total  trade 

ed. 

h  i 

i 

090.37 

70.60 

Total 

161.97 
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A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This  six-part  bibliography  requires  a  note  of  explanation 
for  its  inconsistencies  and  apparent  incompleteness.  An 
asterisk  before  a  title  indicates  that  it  was  not  included  in 
the  Plantation  Edition#  and  n.v.  following  it  indicates  that  I 
have  not  examined  it  in  that  form.  The  entries  so  marked  were 
compiled  from  The  American  Catalogue?  The  United  States  Cata¬ 
logue?  The  Cumulative  Book  Index?  The  Engli sh  Catalogue  of 
Books?  Poole 1 s  Index  to  Periodical  Literature?  and  The  Reader 1 s 
Gui de  to  Periodical  Literature ;  from  catalogues?  notably  that 
of  the  Library  of  Congress;  from  bibliographies?  notably  Lester 
J.  Cappon’s  Bibliography  of  Virginia  History  Since  1865  (1930) 
and  Earl  G.  Swem’s  two- volume  Bibliography  of  Virginia  (1916? 
1917);  and  in  addition?  from  some  letters  to  Page.  A 
number  of  entries  in  the  Cappon  and  Swem  bibliographies  are 
omitted  from  this  bibliography  because  examination  showed  them 
to  be  of  no  apparent  value . 

Part  I?  Page’s  contributions  to  periodicals?  arranged 
chronologically?  afford  a  reasonably  good  check  upon  his 
activity  as  a  writer.  Brackets  indicate  that  some  of  the 
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stories  were  originally  published  without  titles.  In  such 
cases  I  have  used  the  titles  appearing  in  Poole  1 s  and  The 
Reader's  Guide >  which  are  not  always  identical  with  those  in 

I  '  '  -V 

the  Plantation  Editions  although  they  are  recognizable. 


Part  IIs  Page’s  published  bookss  lists  alphabetically  all 
the  editions  of  all  Page's  books  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
me.  Though  many  addresses  made  by  Page  were  published  as  pam- 
phletSs  I  have  included  here  only  those  on  which  complete  in¬ 
formation  was  available  to  me.  Reviews  are  entered  under  the 
book  or  the  edition  to  which  they  refer  if  there  is  any  signi¬ 
ficant  difference.  Chronological  order  is  not  useds  because  a 
new  title  does  not  always  signify  a  new  work;  it  is  quite  often 
only  a  short  story  lifted  from  an  earlier  book.  Neither  Page 
nor  his  publishers  hesitated  to  shift  short  stories  from  one 
collection  to  another;  "Elsket*"  for  example*  appeared  in  one 
of  the  English  editions  of  In  Ole  Virginia.  Moreover*  what 
seems  to  be  a  new  edition  is  sometimes  only  a  new  issue*  perhaps 
with  the  addition  of  illustrations;  the  second  and  third 
"editions”  of  Two  Prisoners  are  cases  in  point*  as  Bob  Russell's 
scant  royalty  reports  show. 

Part  III  lists  articles  about  Page.  Part  IV*  books  con¬ 
taining  information  on  Page*  appears  to  have  serious  lacunae* 
but  they  are  more  apparent  than  real;  for  investigation  of 
letters  and  biographies  of  many  people  whom  Page  knew--Eenry 
Adams,  Henry  Mills  Alden,  John  Burroughs*  J.  Henry  Harper*  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner*  for  example- -yielded  nothing  more 
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rewarding  than  a  casual  statement  that  someone  sat  beside  Page 
at  a  dinner. 

In  Part  V,  Manuscripts,  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  itemize 
the  valuable  portions  of  the  Page  Collection,  which  consists  of 
about  10,000  pieces.  Most  documents  of  any  literary  signifi¬ 
cance  have  been  cited  in  the  body  of  this  thesis.  Anyone  who 
wishes  fuller  information  about  Page’s  correspondents  will  find 
a  number  of  people  of  importance  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
sketch  in  the  Duke  University  Manuscript  guide.  (The  sketch 
itself  is  very  poor.)  The  letters  of  each  correspondent  can 
be  located  by  checking  the  autograph  file,  in  which  I  found  few 
omissions. 

In  addition  to  the  Duke  University  Collection  there  are 
three,  possibly  four  considerable  collections  of  Page  letters, 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  see.  The  letters  to  the  Scribners 
have  been  on  loan  to  Mrs.  Prank  Johns  for  more  than  two  years, 
though  Mr.  Charles  Scribner  has  kindly  offered  me  the  use  of 
them  when  they  are  returned.  Page’s  letters  to  Armistead  C. 
Gordon,  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Mary  Gordon,  are  inaccessibly 
stored  until  the  housing  shortage  is  eased.  It  is  likely  that 
some  of  Page’s  letters  are  in  the  papers  of  John  Pox,  which 
Miss  Minnie  Pox  advises  me  are  not  available. 

Some  sixty  letters  written  by  Page  and  P.  Hopkinson  Smith 
to  the  Century  editors  were  sold  by  the  Anderson  Auction  Company 
to  Walter  H.  Benjamin  for  eighty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
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in  1928*  and  there  the  record  seems  to  end.  After  five  years* 

I  had  given  up  hope  of  locating  these  letters  when  Professor 
Arltn  Turner  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  John  Heise  catalogue 
offering  for  twenty  dollars  a  lot  of  ten  In  tters  of  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  to  his  editors.  The  Duke  Library  has  recently  ac¬ 
quired  these  letters,  which  evidently  are  the  Century  letters 
or  some  portion  of  them;  eight  are  addressed  to  Gilder. 

There  is  no  record  of  what  disposition  was  made  of  any 
Page  items  in  the  Harper  files*  which  were  cleared  about  1900. 

Other  sources  which  might  have  been  expected  to  yield 
material  proved  disappointing.  The  Henry  W.  Grady  papers  and 
the  Mary  Noailles  Murfree  Collection  at  Emory  University  had  no 
Page  items*  and  the  Joel  Chandler  Harris  Collection  contained 
only  three.  Robert  Burns  Wilson's  papers  seem  to  be  hopelessly 
scattered.  The  University  of  Virginia  archivist  reports  no  Page 
letters*  and  so  on  through  a  number  of  promising  sources. 

In  an  effort  to  find  some  of  Page’s  comments  on  his  own 
work  I  have  attempted  to  locate  the  heirs  of  nearly  a  hundred 
people  whose  letters  in  the  Page  Collection  indicate  that  the 
author  gave  them  information  requested  for  club  papers  or  school 

reports.  With  one  exception,  every  reply  stated  regretfully 

. 

that  the  letters  had  somehow  been  lost  long  ago. 
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PAGE’S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PERIODICALS 


1877 

'Uncle  Gabe’s  White  Polks,"  Scribner’s  Monthly,  XIII  (April, 
1877),  882. 


1881 

'Old  Yorktown, "  Scribner’s  Monthly,  XXII  (October,  1881),  801- 
816. 


1884 

"Marse  Chan,"  Century,  XXVII  (April,  1884),  932-942. 

1886 

I"Unc’  Edinburg’s  Drowndin’,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

LXXII  (January,  1886),  304-315. 

"Meh  Lady,"  Century,  XXXII  (June,  1886),  187-205. 

"Ole  ’Stracted,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXIII  (October, 
1886),  696-703. 


1888 

Two  Little  Confederates,  St.  Nicholas,  XV  (May-October,  1888), 
483-490,  571-581,  643-649,  730-738,  804-813,  904-909.  n.v. 

"A  Captured  Santa  Claus,"  Harper ’ s  Young  People ,  X  (December, 
1888),  82-88.  n.v. 
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1889 


"Literature  in  the  South  Before  the  War,"  Lippincott’s  Magazine* 
XL IV  (July,  1889),  105-120.  — - - 

"Nancy  Pansy,"  Harper ' s  Young  People,  XI  (December  3,10,  1889 U 
83-87,  97-101. 


1890 

"P’laski's  Tunements,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXXII 
(December,  1890),  111-118. 


1891 

"Kittykin  and  the  Part  She  Played  in  the  War,"  Harper’s  Young 
People,  XII  (February  17,  24,  1891),  270-271,  286-288.  n.v. 

"Elsket,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  X  (August,  1891),  226-241. 

"Rim  to  Seed,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  X  (September,  1891),  367- 
376. 

"Jack  and  Jake,"  Harper’s  Young  People,  XII  (October  13,  20,  and 
27,  1891),  813-816,  830-833,  846-849. 

^''Literature  in  the  South  Since  the  War,"  Lippincott’s  Magazine, 
XLVIII  (December,  1891),  740-756. 

"The  Long  Hillside:  A  Christmas  Hare-Hunt  in  Old  Virginia," 

St.  Nicholas,  XIX  (December,  1891),  106-112.  n.v. 

"Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the  War:  All  the  Year  and 
Christmas,"  Christian  Union,  XLIV  (December  19,  1891), 
1212-1221. 


1892 

CHow  Isrul  Outplayed  Gabrul»3  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
LXXXVTI  (April,  1892),  808-810. 

"A  Southerner  on  the  Negro  Question,"  North  American  Review, 
CLIV  (April,  1892),  401-413. 

"A  Gray  Jacket,"  Century,  n.s.  XXII  (May,  1892),  27-33. 

CLittle  Mordicai  at  the  Bar, 3  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
LXXXIV  (May,  1392),  970-972. 
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"Two  Prisoners,  "  Harper's  Young;  People,  XIII  (May  10,  17,  1392), 
481-484;  494-496,  498.  — 

cjim  and  Old  Sue, 3  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXXV  (June. 
1892),  157-158.  *  - 

CRelius, 3  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXXV  (July,  1892), 
320-321.  — - 

frCLady ’  s  Choice,  3  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXXV  (August, 
1892),  482—483. 

CA11  the  C-eography  a  Nigger  Needs  to  Know,  3  Harper’s  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  LXXXV  (September,  1892),  642-643. 

CMost  Worthless  Man  in  Our  Glass, 3  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  LXXV  (October,  1392),  804-305 .~~"TNote :  Title  in  the 
Plantation  Edition  is  "She  Had  on  Her  Geranium  Leaves.”) 

"Miss  Dangerlie’s  Roses,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XII  (November, 
1892),  650-656.  - - 

"The  True  Story  of  the  Surrender  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,"  Har¬ 
per’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXXV  (November,  1892),  968- 
969 . 

"Charlie  Whittier's  Christmas  Party,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  LXXXVI  (December,  1892),  155-157. 

"My  Cousin  Fanny,"  Century,  n.3.  XXIII  (December,  1892),  178- 
187.  (Note:  The  poem  "Lines  to  Galt’s  Psyche"  quoted  in 
this  sketch  is  attributed  by  bibliographers  to  Page,  al¬ 
though  he  stated  that  it  was  written  by  Miss  Fanny  Minor, 
and  he  did  not  include  the  verses  in  The  Coast  of  Bohemia.) 


1893 

"The  Prosecution  of  Mrs.  Dullet,"  Harper’ s  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
LXXXVI  (January,  1893),  320-322. 

"The  Danger  of  Being  Too  Thorough,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  LXXXVI  (February,  1893),  482-433. 

"Billington ' s  Valentine,"  Harper ' s  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

LXXXVI  (March,  1893),  642-644. 

"A  Story  of  Charlie  Harris,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine , 
LXXXVI  (April,  1393),  804-805. 

"How  Jinny  Eased  Her  Mind,"  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

LXXXVI  (May,  1893),  974-W6T 
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"He  Would  Have  Gotten  a  Lawyer, ,f  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
LXXXVII  (June,  1893),  155-156.  -  — - 

"How  Andrew  Carried  the  Precinct,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  LXXXVII  (July,  1393),  317-320.  -  — 

"’Rasmus,’"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXXVII  (August, 
1893),  480-431.  - - 

"Her  Sympathetic  Editor,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

LXXXVII  (September ,  1893")  ,  642-644 .  ' 

"He  Knew  What  Was  Due  to  the  Court,"  Harper '3  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  LXXXVII  (October,  1893),  804^306.  “ 

"Her  Great-Grandmother's  Ghost,"  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
LXXXVII  (November,  1393),  966-969. 

"How  the  Captain  Made  Christmas,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  XIV 
(December,  1893),  779-736.  *  “ 

"The  Old  Dominion,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXXVIII 
(December,  1893),  4-24. 


1894 

"John's  Wedding  Suit,"  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  LXXXVIII 
(January,  1894),  320-322. 

"When  the  Colonel  Was  a  Duellist,"  Harper ’ s  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
LXXXVIII  (February,  1394),  482-484. 

"The  Burial  of  the  Guns,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  XV  (April,  1894), 
410-422. 

"Little  Darby,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  XVI  (September  and  October, 
1894),  285-295,  457-471. 

"The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock, "  Harper’s  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  LXXXIX  (October,  1894),  774-796 . 

*"How  Aleck  Thompson  Played  It,"  Harper 's  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
LXXXIX  (November,  1894),  966-969.”  {Note:  This  anecdote 
wa3  reworked  to  make  the  first  half  of  "The  Sheriff’s  Bluff," 
1902.) 


1898 

"The  Dragon  of  the  Seas,"  Washington  Post,  April  5,  1898.  n.v. 
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"The  Answer/’  Harper 1 s  Weekly,  XLII  (July  30,  1398),  750. 

Red  Rock,  Scribner's  Magazine,  XXIII  ( January- June ,  1893),  34- 
52,  161-178,  292-310,  480-496,  613-631,  683-909;  XXIV  (July- 
November,  1898),  112-122,  237-251,  350-370,  470-488,  578- 
597. 


1899 

^Review  of  Kipling’s  - - ,  Chicago  Times-Herald,  February  27, 

1899*  n.v. 

"The  Spectre  in  the  Cart,”  Scribner's  Magazine,  XXVI  (August, 
1899),  179-190.  ~  “  '  “ 

1901 

. 

"The  Voice  of  the  Sea,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  XXX  (September, 
1901),  363-364. 

"The  Southern  People  During  Reconstruction,"  Atlantic  Monthly, 
LXXXVIII  (September,  1901),  289-304. 

"Bred  in  the  Bone,"  Century,  n.s.  LXII  (October,  1901),  939-951. 

"An  Old  Virginia  Sunday,”  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XXX  (December, 
1901),  727-737. 

1902 

"The  Sheriff’s  Bluff,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  XXXI  (April,  1902), 
436-449. 

["Old  Jabe ' s  Marital  Experiment,"  Century,  LXIV  (September,  1902), 
704-707. 


1904 

% "The  Lynching  of  Negroes— Its  Cause  and  Its  Prevention," 

North  American  Review,  CLXXVII  (January,  1904),  33-48. 

"Mam’  Liddy’s  Recognition,"  Collier’s  Weekly,  XXXIII  (April  16, 
1904),  14-15,  18. 

■£"The  Negro:  The  Southerner's  Problem.  First  Paper.  Slavery 

and  the  Old  Relation  Between  the  Southern  Whites  and  Blacks," 
McClure ’ s  Magazine,  XXII  (March,  1904),  548-554. 
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fr"The  Negro:  The  Southerner’s  Problem.  Second  Paper.  Some  of 
Its  Aspects  and  Fallacies, "  McClure’s  Magazine,  XXII 
(April,  1904),  619-626.  - 

*"The  Negro:  The  Southerner’s  Problem.  Third  Paper.  Its  Present 
Condition  and  Aspect,  as  Shown  by  Statistics,”  McClure’s 
Magazine,  XXIII  (May,  1904),  96-102. 

*"The  Disfranchisement  of  the  Negro,”  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XXXVI 
(July,  1904),  15-24.  - - - 

"Miss  Godwin’s  Inheritance,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XXXVI  (August, 
1904),  171-181.  “  - 

tf"The  Old-Time  Negro,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XXXVI  (October,  1904) 
522-532. 

"The  Christmas  Peace,"  Metropolitan  Magazine,  XIX  (January, 
1904),  C4813-500.  “ 

"An  Old  Virginia  Neighborhood,"  Metropolitan  Magazine,  XXI 
(December,  1904),  355-363. 


1905 

"Love  Song,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XXXVII  (January,  1905),  44. 

*"A  Neglected  Class,"  Good  Housekeeping,  XL  (January,  1905), 
25-29. 

^"President  Roosevelt  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Southern  Democrat, 
Metropolitan  Magazine ,  XXI  (March,  1905),  671-681. 

"The  University  of  Virginia,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XXXVII  (April 
1905),  396-410. 

"The  New  Agent  at  Lebanon  Station,"  Ladies ♦  Home  Journal,  XXII 
(April,  1905),  7-3,  and  (May,  1905"),  9-10. 


1906 

"The  Bent  Monk,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XXXIX  (June,  1906),  759- 
760 . 

"To  a  Lady  at  a  Spring,"  Scribner 1 s  Magazine,  XL  (July,  1906), 
142. 


"Theocritus  on  Agradina,"  Atlantic,  XCVIII  (August,  1906),  181. 
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"The  Hostage*  or.  Along  the  Potomac:  A  One-Act  Play," 

Metropolitan  Magazine,  XXIV  (September,  1906),  667-681. 


1907 

"Lee  in  Defeat,"  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  V  (January,  1907), 
1-26. 

"A  Goth,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  XL I  (February,  1907),  129-140. 

"The  Great  American  Question:  The  Special  Plea  of  a  Southerner," 
McClure ' s  Magazine,  XXVIII  (March,  1907),  565-572. 

"Jamestown  and  What  Happened  There,"  Collier's,  XXXIV  (April 
27,  1907),  15-17.  ~~ 

"Jamestown,  the  Cradle  of  American  Civilization,"  Century,  n.s. 
LII  (May,  1907),  141-150. 

"The  Jamestown  Settlement  and  Its  First  Fruit:  Civil  Liberty," 
Outlook,  LXXXVI  (May  11,  1907),  59-63. 

"Leander's  Light,"  Century,  n.s.  LII  (June,  1907),  376-385. 

"My  Friend  the  Doctor,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  XLII  (November, 
1907),  539-550 . 

■"The  First  University  in  America,"  Corks  and  Curls,  XX,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  1907,  6-10. 

•c"The  Country  Lawyer:  An  After-Dinner  Speech, "a  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  Albany, 
1907,  XXX,  391-396. 

:C"The  Loss  of  the  Fiduciary  Principle, "3  New  York  State  Bar 
Association,  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  Albany, 

1907,  XXX,  202-228 • 


1909 

"The  Old  Planters',"  Century,  LXXXVIII  (May,  1909),  3-21. 

John  Marvel,  Assistant,  Scribner's  Magazine,  XLV  ( January- June , 
190 9), ’"'24- 41,  209-224,  317-334,  475-489,  593-613,  684-700; 
XLVI  ( July-November,  1909),  12-27,  218-229,  311-328,  469-482, 
548-559. 
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1910 

"The  Bigot,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  XLVIII  (November.  1910).  533- 
547. 

"The  Stranger’s  Pew,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  XLVIII  (December, 

1910),  685-689.  - 


1911 

*"The  Democratic  Opportunity,"  North  American,  CXCIII  (February, 

1911),  193-205.  “  “  - - 

#"0n  the  Decay  of  Manners,”  Century,  LXXXI  (April,  1911),  881- 
887.  - 

"The  Trick  Doctor, “  Scribner's  Magazine,  L  (September,  1911), 
272-283.  '  “““““ 

"General  Lee  and  the  Confederate  Government,"  Scribner's 
Magazine ,  L  (November,  1911),  581-592* 


1912 

*"The  South,"  Country  Life,  XXI  (April  1,  1912),  43,  48,  74,  76, 
78,  80. 

■^Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  New  York,  October 
26,  1912,  "Thomas  Nelson  Page  Out  for  Gov.  Wilson,"  New 
York  Times,  Sunday,  October  27,  1912,  p.  14. 

"The  Stable  of  the  Inn,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  LII  (December, 

1912),  641-647. 


1913 

^•"Virginians  and  Constitutional  Government,"  North  American, 
CXCVII  (March,  1913),  371-391. 

«-"0n  Changing  the  Name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church," 
Churchman,  April  19,  1913,  pp.  506-508. 

#"The  Exile,"  Scribner' s  Magazine,  LIII  (May,  1913),  654. 

-*"The  Romantic  Founding  of  Washington,"  Scribner's  Magazine,  LIV 
(September,  1913),  319-329. 

^"Thomas's  Baptism,"  Scribner's  Magazine^  LIV  (August,  1913), 
204-212. 
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1915 

fr" The  Earthquake  in  the  Abruzzi,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  LVII 
(April,  1915),  419-430.  - ' 

^"Francis  Hopkinson  Smith,"  Scribner’s  Magazine,  LVIII  (September, 
1915),  304-313.  - 


1919 

John  Fox, "  Scribner’s  Magazine,  LXVI  (December,  1919),  674- 
683. 


II 

PAGE’S  PUBLISHED  BOOKS 


^Address.  Washington:  West  Virginia  Mining  Association,  1910. 

^Address  at  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of 
Jamestown.  Richmond:  Whitt et  and  Shepperson,  1919. 
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